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THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER V.—KIRK LAW. 


Or course Clan MacNicoll was 
brought to book for this frolic on 
Inneraora fair- day, banned by 
Kirk, and soundly beaten by the 
Doomster in name of law. To 
read some books I’ve read, one 
would think our Gaels in the time 
I speak of, and even now, were, 
and are, pagan and savage. We 
are not, I admit it, fashioned on 
the prim style of London dandies 
and Italian fops ; we are—the poor- 
est of us —coarse a little at the 
hide, too quick, perhaps, to slash 
out with knife or hatchet, and 
over-ready to carry the most inno- 
cent argument the dire length of a 
thrust with the sword. That’s the 
blood ; it’s the common understand- 
ing among ourselves. But we were 
never such thieves and maurauders, 
caterans bloody and unashamed, as 
the Galloway kerns and the North- 


men, and in all my time we had 
plenty to do to fend our straths 
against reivers and cattle - drovers 
from the bad clans round about us. 
We lift no cattle in all Campbell 
country. When I was a lad some of 
the old-fashioned tenants in Glen- 
aora once or twice went over to 
Glen Nant and Rannoch and bor- 
rowed a few beasts; but the Earl 
(as he was then) gave them warn- 
ing for it that any vassal of his 
found guilty of such practice again 
should hang at the town-head as 
ready as he would hang a Cowal 
man for theftuously awaytaking a 
board of kipper salmon. My father 
(peace with him !) never could see 
the logic of it. “It’s no theft,” he 
would urge, “‘ but war on the parish 
scale: it needs coolness of the 
head, some valour, and great genius 
to take fifty or maybe a hundred 
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head of bestial hot-hoof over hill 
and moor. I would never blame a 
man for lifting a mart of black 
cattle any more than for killing a 
deer: are not both the fere nature 
of these mountains, prey lawful to 
the first lad who can tether or 
paunch them?” 

‘Not in the fold, father,” I mind 
of remonstrating once. 

“In the fold too,” he said. 
“‘ Who respects Bredalbane’s fenced 
deer? not the most Christian elders 
in Glenurchy: they say grace over 
venison that crossed a high dyke in 
the dead of night tail first, or game 
birds that tumbled out of their 
dream on the bough into the reek 
of a brimstone fire. A man might 
as well claim the fish of the sea 
and the switch of the wood, and 
refuse the rest of the world a her- 
ring or a block of wood, as put 
black cattle in a fank and com- 
plain because he had to keep watch 
on them !” 

It was quaint law, but I must 
admit my father made the practice 
run with the precept, for more than 
once he refused to take back cattle 
lifted by the Macgregors from us, 
because they had got over his 
march-stone. 

But so far from permitting this 
latitude in the parish of Inneraora, 
Kirk and State frowned it down, 
and sins far less heinous. The 
session was bitterly keen on Sab- 
bath-breakers, and to start on a 
Saturday night a kiln-drying of 
oats that would claim a peat or 
two on Sabbath, was accounted im- 
morality of the most gross kind. 

Much of this strict form, it is to 
be owned, was imported by the 
Lowland burghers, and set up by 
the Lowland session of the English 
kirk, of which his lordship was 
an elder, and the Highlanders 
took to it badly for many a day. 
They were aye, for a time, driving 
their cattle through the town on 
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the Lord’s day or stravaiging about 
the roads and woods, or drinking 
and listening to pipers piping in 
the change-houses at time of ser- 
mon, fond, as all our people are 
by nature, of the hearty open air, 
and the smell of woods, and lusty 
sounds like the swing of the seas 
and pipers playing old tunes. 
Out would come elders and deacons 
to scour the streets and change- 
houses for them, driving them, as 
if with scourges, into worship. 
Gaelic sermon (or Irish sermon, as 
the Scots called it) was but every 
second Sabbath, and on the blank 
days the landward Highlanders 
found in town bound to go to 
English sermon whether they knew 
the language or not, a form which 
it would be difficult nowadays to de- 
fend. And it was, in a way, laugh- 
able to see the big Gaels driven to 
chapel like boys by the smug light 
burghers they could have crushed 
with a hand. But time told; there 
was sown in the landward mind by 
the blessing of God (and some fear 
of the Marquis, no doubt) a respect 
for Christian ordinance, and by the 
time I write of there were no more 
devout churchgoers and respecters 
of the law ecclesiastic than the 
umquhile pagan small-clans of 
Loch Finne and the Glens. 

It is true that Nicol Beg threat- 
ened the church - officer with his 
dirk when he came to cite him 
before the session a few days after 
the splore in IJnneraora, but he 
stood his trial like a good Christian 
all the same, he and half a score of 
his clan, as many as the church 
court could get the names of. I 
was a witness against them, much 
against my will, with John Splen- 
did, the Provost, and some other 
townsfolk. 

Some other defaulters were dealt 
with before the MacNicolls, a few 
throughither women and lads from 
the back-lanes of the burghs, on the 
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old tale—a shoreside man for hough- 
ing a quey, and a girl MacVicar, 
who had been for a season on a 
visit to some Catholic relatives in 
the Isles, and was charged with 
malignancy and profanity. 

Poor lass! I was wae for her. 
She stood bravely beside her father, 
whose face was as begrutten as hers 
was serene, and those who put her 
through her catechism found to my 
mind but a good heart and toler- 
ance where they sought treachery 
and rank heresy. They convicted 
her notwithstanding. 

“You have stood your trials 
badly, Jean MacVicar,” said Master 
Gordon. ‘A backslider and malig- 
nant provan! You may fancy your 
open profession of piety, your hon- 
esty and charity, make dykes to 
the narrow way. A fond delusion, 
woman! There are, sorrow on it! 
many lax people of your kind in 
Scotland this day, hangers-on at 
the petticoat tails of the whore of 
Babylon, sitting like you, as honest 
worshippers at the tables of the 
Lord, eating Christian elements 
that but for His mercy choked them 
at the thrapple. You are a wicked 
woman !” 

“ She’s a good daughter,” broke in 
the father through his tears ; but his 
Gaelic never stopped the minister. 

** An ignorant besom.” 

“‘She’s leech-wife to half Ken- 
more,” protested the old man. 

“And this court censures you, 
ordains you to make public confes- 
sion at both English and Gaelic 
kirks before the congregations, 
thereafter to be excommunicate 
and banished furth and from this 
parish of Inneraora and Glenaora.” 

The gir] never winced. 

Her father cried again. ‘ She 
can’t leave me,” said he, and he 
looked to the Marquis, who all the 
time sat on the hard deal forms, 
like a plain man. “ Your lordship 
kens she is motherless and my 
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only kin; that’s she true and 
honest.” . 

The Marquis said yea nor nay, 
but had a minutes talk with the 
clergyman, as I thought at the 
time, to make him modify his rul- 
ing. But Master Gordon enforced 
the finding of the session. 

“Go she must,” said he; “we 
cannot have our young people poi- 
soned at the mind.” 

‘‘Then she'll bide with me,” said 
the father, angrily. 

“You dare not, as a Christian 
professor, keep an excommunicate 
in your house,” said Gordon ; ‘ but 
taking to consideration that excom- 
munication precludes not any com- 
pany of natural relations, we ordain 
you never to keep her in your house 
in this parish any more ; but if you 
have a mind to do so with her, to 
follow her wherever she goes.” 

And that sorry small family went 
out at the door, in tears. 

Some curious trials followed, and 
the making of quaint bylaws ; for 
now that his lordship, ever a re- 
straining influence on his clans, was 
bound for new wars elsewhere, a 
firmer hand was wanted on the 
people he left behind, and Master 
Gordon pressed for stricter canons. 
Notification was made discharging 
the people of the burgh from holding 
lyke-wakes in the smaller houses, 
from unnecessary travel on the 
Sabbath, from public flyting and 
abusing, and from harbouring ne’er- 
do-weels from other parishes ; and 
seeing it had become a practice of 
the women attending kirk to keep 
their plaids upon their heads and 
faces in time of sermon as occasion 
of sleeping, as also that they who 
slept could not be distinguished 
from those who slept not, that 
they might be wakened, it was or- 
dained that such be not allowed 
hereafter, under pain of taking the 
plaids from them. 

With these enactments too came 
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evidence of the Kirk’s paternity. It 
settled the salary (200 lb. Scots) of 
a new master for the grammar- 
school, agreed to pay the fees of 
divers poor scholars, instructed the 
administering of the funds in the 
poor’s-box, fixed a levy on the town 
for the following week to help the 
poorer wives who would be left by 
their fencible husbands, and paid 
ten marks to an elderly widow 
woman who desired, like a good 
Gael, to have her burial clothes 
ready, but had not the wherewithal 
for linen. 

“We are,” said Master Gordon, 
sharpening a pen in a pause ere 
the MacNicolls came forward, “ the 
fathers and guardians of this parish 
people high and low. Too long has 
Loch Finne side been ruled child- 
ishly. I have no complaint about 
its civil rule— his lordship here 
might well be trusted to that ; but 
its religion was a thing of rags. 
They tell me old Campbell in the 
Gaelic end of the church (peace 
with him!) used to come to the 
pulpit with a broadsword belted 
below his Geneva gown. Savagery, 
savagery, rank and stinking! I'll 
say it to his face in another world, 
and a poor evangel and ensample 
truly for the quarrelsome landward 
folk of this parish, that even now, 
in the more unctuous times of God’s 
grace, doff steel weapons so reluc- 
tantly. I found a man with a dirk 
at his hip sitting before the Lord’s 
table last Lammas !” 

** Please God,” said the Marquis, 
‘the world shall come to its sight 
some day. My people are of an 
unruly race, I ken, good at the 
heart, hospitable, valorous, even 
with some Latin chivalry ; but, my 
sorrow ! they are sorely unamenable 
to policies of order and peace.” 

“ Deil the hair vexed am I,” said 
John Splendid in my ear ; “I have 
a wonderful love for nature that’s 
raw and human, and this session- 
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made morality is but a_ gloss, 
They’ll be taking the tartan off us 
next maybe! Some day the old 
dog at the heart of the Highlands 
will bark for all his sleek coat. 
Man! I hate the very look of those 
Lowland cattle sitting here making 
kirk laws for their emperors, and 
their bad-bred Scots speech jars on 
my ear like an ill-tuned bagpipe.” 

Master Gordon possibly guessed 
what was the topic of Splendid’s 
confidence,—in truth few but knew 
my hero’s mind on these matters ; 
and I have little doubt it was for 
John’s edification he went on to 
sermonise, still at the shaping of 
his pen. 

‘Your lordship will have the 
civil chastisement of these Mac- 
Nicolls after this session is bye with 
them. We can but deal with their 
spiritual error. Nicol Beg and his 
relatives are on our kirk rolls as 
members or adherents, and all we 
can do is to fence the communion- 
table against them for a period, and 
bring them to the stool of repent- 
ance. Some here may think ‘a 
night of squabbling and broken 
heads in a Highland burgh too 
trifling an affair for the interference 
of the kirk or the court of law: I 
am under no such delusion. There 
is a valour better than the valour of 
the beast unreasoning. Your lord- 
ship has seen it at its proper place 
in your younger wars ; young Elrig- 
more, I am sure, has seen it on the 
Continent, where men live quiet 
burgh lives while left alone, and yet 
comport themselves chivalrously and 
gallantly on the stricken fields when 
their country or a cause calls for 
them so todo. In the heart of man 
is hell smouldering, always ready 
to leap out in flames of sharpened 
steel; it’s a poor philosophy that 
puffs folly in at the ear to stir the 
ember, saying, ‘ Hiss, catch him, 
dog!’ I’m for keeping hell (even 
in a wild Highlandman’s heart) for 
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its own business of punishing the 
wicked.” 

“Amen to yon!” cried Mac- 
Cailein, beating his hand on a book- 
board ; and Master Gordon took a 
snuff like a man whose doctrine is 
laid out plain for the world and 
who dare dispute it. In came the 
beadle with the MacNicolls, very 
much cowed, different men truly 
from the brave gentlemen who 
cried blood for blood on Provost 
Brown’s stair. 

They had little to deny, and our 
evidence was but a word ere the 
session passed sentence of suspen- 
sion from the kirk tables, as Gordon 
had said, and a sheriff’s officer 
came to hale them to the Tolbooth 
for their trial on behalf of the civil 
law. 

With their appearance there my 
tale has nothing to do; the Doom- 
ster, as I have said, had the hand- 
ling of them with birch. What I 
have described of this kirk-session’s 
cognisance of those rough fellows’ 
ill behaviour is designed ingeniously 
to convey a notion of its strict cere- 
mony and its wide dominion,—to 
show that even in the heart of Ar- 
raghael we were not beasts in that 
year when the red flash of the sword 
came on us and the persecution of 
the torch. The MacNicolls night 
in the Hie Street of MacCailein 
Mor’s town was an adventure un- 
common enough to be spoken of for 
years after, and otherwise (except 
for the little feuds between the 
Glensmen and the burghers with- 
out tartan), our country-side was as 
safe as the heart of France—safer 
even. You might leave your purse 
on the open road anywhere within 
the Crooked Dyke with uncounted 
gold in it and be no penny the 
poorer at the week’s end ; there was 
never lock or bar on any door in 
any of the two glens—locks, indeed, 
were a contrivance the Lowlanders 
brought for the first time to the 
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town ; and the gardens lay open to 
all who had appetite for kail or 
berry. There was no man who sat 
down to dinner (aye in the land- 
ward part I speak of; it differed in 
the town) without first going to the 
door to look along the highroad to 
see if wayfarers were there to share 
the meal with him and his family. 
“There he goes,” was the saying 
about any one who passed the door 
at any time without coming in to 
take a spoon—“ there he goes; I'll 
warrant he’s a miser at home to be 
so much of a churl abroad.” The 
very gipsy claimed the cleanest bed 
in a Glenman’s house whenever he 
came that way, and his gossip paid 
handsomely for his shelter. 

It was a fine fat land this of ours, 
mile upon mile thick with herds, 
rolling in the grassy season like the 
seas, growing such lush crops as the 
remoter Highlands never dreamt of. 
Not a foot of good soil but had its 
ploughing, or at least gave food to 
some useful animal, and yet so 
rocky the hills between us and 
lower Lochow, so tremendous steep 
and inaccessible the peaks and cor- 
ries north of Ben Bhuidhe, that they 
were relegated to the chase. There 
had the stag his lodging and the 
huntsman a home almost perpetual. 
It was cosy, indeed, to see of an 


evening the peat-smoke from well- 


governed and comfortable hearths 
lingering on the quiet air; to go 
where you would and find bairns 
toddling on the braes or singing 
women bent to the peat-creel and 
the reaping-hook. 

In that autumn I think nature 
gave us her biggest cup brimmingly, 
and my father, as he watched his 
servants binding corn head high, 
said he had never seen the like be- 
fore. In the hazel-woods the nuts 
bent the branches, so thick were 
they, so succulent ; the hip and the 
haw, the blaeberry and the rowan, 
swelled grossly in a constant sun ; 
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the orchards of the richer folks were 
in a revelry of fruit. Somehow the 
winter grudged, as it were, to come. 
For ordinary, October sees the trees 
that beard Dunchuach and hang for 
miles on the side of Creag Dubh sear- 
ing and falling below the frost ; this 
season the cold stayed aloof long, 
and friendly winds roved from the 
west and south. The forests gleamed 
in a golden fire that only cooled to 
darkness when the firs, my proud 
tall friends, held up their tasselled 
heads in unquenching green. Birds 
swarmed in the heather, and the 
sides of the bare hills moved con- 
stantly with deer. Never a stream 
in all real Argile but boiled with 


CHAPTER VI.—MY 


On the 27th of July in this same 
year 1644, we saw his lordship and 
his clan march from Inneraora to 
the dreary north. By all accounts 
(brought in to the Marquis by foot- 
runners from the frontier of Lorn), 
the Irishry of Colkitto numbered 
no more than 1200, badly armed 
with old matchlocks and hampered 
by two or three dozen camp-women 
bearing the bairns of this dirty 
regiment at their breasts. Add to 
this as many Highlanders under 
Montrose and his cousin Para Dubh 
of Inchbrackie, and there was but 
a force of 3500 men for the good 
government of Argile to face. But 
what were they? If the Irish were 
poorly set up in weapons the Gaels 
were worse. On the spring before, 
Gillesbeg had harried Athole, and 
was cunning enough to leave its 
armouries as bare as the fields he 
burned, so now its clans had but 
home-made claymores, bows, and 
arrows, Lochaber ¢waghs and cudgels, 
with no heavy pieces. The cavalry 


of this unholy gang was but three 
garrons, string and bone—omnino 
strigosos et emaciatos. 


Worse than 
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fish; you came down to Eas-a- 
chleidh on the Aora with a creel 
and dipped it into the linn to 
bring out salmon rolling with 
fat. 

All this I dwell on for a sensible 
purpose, though it may seem to be 
but an old fellow’s boasting and a 
childish vanity about my own calf- 
country. ‘Tis the picture I would 
paint—a land laughing and content, 
well governed by Gillesbeg, though 
Gruamach he might be by name 
and by nature. Fourpence a-day 
was a labourer’s wage, but what 
need had one of even fourpence, 
with his hut free and the food piling 
richly at his very door ? 


LADY OF MOODS. 
their ill-arming, as any soldier of 
experience will allow, were the 
jealousies between the two bodies 
of this scratched-up army. Did 
ever one see a Gael that nestled to 
an Irishman? Here’s one who will 
swear it impossible, though it is 
said the blood is the same in both 
races, and we nowadays read the 
same Gaelic Bible. Colkitto Mac- 
Donald was Gael by birth and 
young breeding, but Erinach by 
career, and repugnant to the most 
malignant of the west clans before 
they got to learn, as they did later, 
his quality as a leader. He bore 
down on Athole, he and his towsy 
rabble, hoping to get the clans there 
to join him greedily for the sake of 
the old feud against MacCailein 
Mor, but the Stewarts would have 
nothing to say to him, and blows 
were not far off when Montrose 
and his cousin Black Pate came on 
the scene with his king’s licence. 
To meet this array now playing 
havoc on the edge of Campbell 
country, rumour said two armies 
were moving from the north and 
east: if Argile knew of them he 
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kept his own counsel on the point, 
but he gave colour to the tale by 
moving from Inneraora with no 
more than 2000 foot and a troop of 
horse. These regimentals had mus- 
tered three days previously, camp- 
ing on the usual camping-ground at 
the Maltland, where I spent the last 
day and night with them. They 
were, for the main part, the Camp- 
bells of the shire: of them alone 
the chief could muster 5000 half- 
merkland men at a first levy, all 
capable swordsmen, well drilled 
and disciplined soldadoes, who had, 
in addition to the usual schooling 
in arms of every Gael, been taught 
many of the niceties of new- 
fashioned war, countermarch, wheel- 
ing, and pike-drill. ‘To hear the 
old orders, ‘‘ Pouldron to pouldron ; 
keep your files; and middlemen 
come forth!” was like an echo from 
my old days in Germanie, These 
manceuvres they were instructed in 
by hired veterans of the Munro and 
Mackay battalions who fought with 
Adolphus. Four or five companies 
of Lowland soldiers from Dun- 
barton and Stirling eked out the 
strength ; much was expected from 
the latter, for they were, unlike our 
clansmen, never off the parade- 
ground, and were in receipt of pay 
for their militant service; but as 
events proved, they were Mac- 
Cailein’s poor reed. 

I spent, as I have said, a day and 
a night in the camp between Aora 
river and the deep wood of Tarra- 
dubh. The plain hummed with 
our little army, where now are but 
the nettle and the ivied tower, and 
the yellow bee booming through 
the solitude; morning and night 
the shrill of the piob-mhor rang 
cheerily to the ear of Dunchuach ; 
the sharp call of the chieftains 
and sergeants, the tramp of the 
brogued feet in their simple evolu- 
tions ; the clatter of arms, the con- 
tention and the laughing, the song, 





the reprimand, the challenge, the 
jest, —all these were pleasant to 
me. 

One morning I got up from a bed 
of gall or bog-myrtle I shared with 
John Splendid after a late game of 
chess, and fared out on a little emi- 
nence looking over the scene. Not 
a soldier stirred in his plaid; the 
army was drugged by the heavy fir- 
winds from the forest behind. The 
light of the morning flowed up 
wider and whiter from the Cowal 
hills, the birds woke to a rain of 
twittering prayer among the bushes 
ere ever a man stirred more than 
from side to side to change his 
dream. It was the most melan- 
choly hour I ever experienced, and 
I have seen fields in the wan morn- 
ing before many a throng and 
bloody day. I felt “fey,” as we 
say at home—a premonition that 
here was no conquering force, a 
sorrow for the glens raped of their 
manhood, and hearths to be deso- 
late. By-and-by the camp moved 
into life, Dunbarton’s drums beat 
the reveille, the pipers arose, doffed 
their bonnets to the sun, and played 
a rouse; my gloom passed like a 
mist from the mountains. 

They went north by the Aora 
passes into the country of Bred- 
albane, and my story need not 
follow them beyond. 

Inneraora burghers went back to 
their commercial affairs, and I went 
to Glen Shira to spend calm days on 
the river and the hill. My father 
seemed to age perceptibly, reflect- 
ing on his companion gone, and he 
clung to me like the crofal to the 
stone. Then it was (I think) that 
some of the sobriety of life first 
came to me, a more often cogitation 
and balancing of affairs. I began 
to see some of the tanglement of 
nature, and appreciate the solemn 
mystery of our travel across this 
vexed and care-warped world. Be- 
fore, I was full of the wine of 
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youth, giving doubt of nothing a 
lodgment in my mind, acting ever 
on the impulse, sucking the lemon, 
seeds and all, and finding it unco 
sappy and piquant to the palate. 
To be face to face day after day 
with this old man’s grief, burdened 
with his most apparent double love, 
conscious that I was his singular 
bond to the world he would other- 
wise be keen to be leaving, set me 
to chasten my dalliance with fate. 
Still and on, our affection and its 
working on my prentice mind is 
nothing to dwell on publicly. I’ve 
seen bearded men kiss each other 
in the France, a most scandalous 
exhibition surely, one at any rate 
that I never gazed on without some 
natural Highland shame, and I 
would ‘as soon kiss my father at 
high noon on the open street as 
dwell with paper and ink upon my 
feeling to him. 

We settled down to a few quiet 
weeks after the troops had gone. 
Rumours came of skirmishes at 
Tippermuir and elsewhere. I am 
aware that the fabulous Wishart 
makes out that our lads were de- 
feated by Montrose at every turn- 
ing, claiming even Dundee, Crief, 
Strathbogie, Methven Wood, Philip- 
haugh, Inverness, and Dunbeath. 
Let any one coldly calculate the 
old rogue’s narrative, and it will 
honestly appear that the winner 
was more often Argile, though his 
lordship never followed up his ad- 
vantage with slaughter and massacre 
as did his foes at Aberdeen. All 
these doings we heard of but 
vaguely, for few came back except 
an odd lad wounded and cut off in 
the wilds of Athole from the main 
body. 

Constant sentinels watched the 
land from the fort of Dunchuach, 
that dominates every pass into our 
country, and outer guards took day 
and night about on the remoter 
alleys of Aora and Shira Glens. 





South, east, and west, we had 
friendly frontiers; only to the 
north were menace and danger, 
and from the north came our 
scaith —-the savage north and 
jealous, 

These considerations seemed, on 
the surface, little to affect Inneraora 
and its adjacent parts. We slept 
soundly at night, knowing the 
warders were alert; the women 
with absent husbands tempered 
their anxiety with the philosophy 
that comes to a race ever bound to 
defend its own doors. 

The common folks had ceilidhs 
at night, gossip parties in each 
otber’s houses, and in our own 
hall the herds and shepherds often 
convocat to change stories, the 
tales of the Fingalians, Ossian and 
the Finne. The burgh was a great 
place for suppers too, and never 
ceilidh nor supper went I to but 
the daughter of Provost Brown 
was there before me. She took a 
dislike to me, I guessed at last, 
perhaps thinking I appeared too 
often ; and I was never fully con- 
vinced of this till I met her once 
with some companions walking in 
the garden of the castle, that 
always stood open for respectable 
Visitors. 

I was passing up the Dame’s 
Pad, as it was called, a_ little 
turfed road, overhung by walnut 
trees brought by the old Earl 
from England. I had on a Low- 
land costume with a velvet coat 
and buckled shoes, and one or two 
vanities a young fellow would natur- 
ally be set up about, and the con- 
sciousness of my trim clothing put 
me in a very complacent mood as 
I stopped and spoke with the 
damsels. 

They were pretty girls all, and I 
remember particularly that Betty 
had a spray of bog-myrtle and 
heather fastened at a brooch at her 
neck. 
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She was the only one who 
received me coldly, seemed indeed 
impatient to be off, leaving the 
conversation to her friends while 
she toyed with a few late flowers 
on the bushes beside her. 

“You should never put heather 
and gall together,” I said to her, 
rallyingly. 

“Indeed!” she said, flushing. 
“}lere’s one who wears what she 
chooses, regardless of custom or 
freit.” 

“But you know,” | said, “the 
badge of the Campbell goes badly 
with that of so bitter a foe as the 
MacDonald. You might as well 
add the oat-stalk of Montrose, and 
make the emblem tell the story of 
those troubles.” 

It was meant in good-humour, 
but for some reason it seemed to 
sting her to the quick. I could see 
it in the flash of her eyes and the 
renewed flush at her temples. 

There was a little mischievous 
girl in the company, who giggled 
and said, “ Betty’s in a bad key 
to-day ; her sweetheart has vexed 
her surely.” 

It was a trivial remark, but I 
went off with it in my mind. 

A strange interest in the moods 
of this old school-friend had begun 
to stir me. Meeting her on my 
daily walks to town by the back 
way through the new avenue, I 
found her seemingly anxious to 
avoid me, and difficult to warm to 
any interest but in the most remote 
and abstract affairs. Herself she 
would never speak of, her plans, 
cares, ambitions, preferences, or 
aversions; she seemed dour set 
on aloofness. And though she 
appeared to listen to my modestly 
phrased exploits with attention and 
respect, and some trepidation at 
the dangerous portions, she had 
notably more interest in my talk 
of others, Ours was the only big 
house in the glen she never came 
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calling to, though her father was 
an attentive visitor and supped his 
curds-and-cream of a Saturday with 
friendly gusto, apologising for her 
finding something to amuse and 
detain her at Roderick’s over the 
way, or the widow’s at Gearran 
Bridge. 

I would go out on these occasions 
and walk in the open air with a 
heart uneasy. 

And now it was I came to con- 
clude, after all, that much as a man 
may learn of many women studied 
indifferently, there is something 
magical about his personal regard 
for one, that sets up a barrier of 
mystery between them. So long as 
I in former years went on the gay 
assumption that every girl’s char- 
acter was on the surface, and I 
made no effort to probe deeper, I 
was the confidant, the friend, of 
many a fine woman. ‘They all 
smiled at my douce sobriety, but 
in the end they preferred it to the 
gaudy recklessness of more hand- 
some men. 

But here was the conclusion of 
my complacent belief in my know- 
ledge of the sex. The oftener I 
met her the worse my friendship 
progressed. She became a problem 
behind a pretty mask, and I would 
sit down, as it were, dumb before it 
and guess at the real woman within. 
Her step on the road as we would 
come to an unexpected meeting, her 
handling of a flower I might give 
her in a courtesy, her most indiffer- 
ent word as we met or parted, be- 
came a precious clue I must ponder 
on for hours. And the more I 
weighed these things, the more 
confused thereafter I became in her 
presence. “If I were in love with 
the girl,” I had to say to myself at 
last, “1 could not be more engrossed 
in her mind,” 

The hill itself, with days of eager 
hunting after the red-deer, brought 
not enough distraction, and to stand 
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by the mountain tarns and fish the 
dark trout was to hold a lonely car- 
nival with discontent. 

It happened sometimes that on 
the street of Inneraora I would 
meet Betty convoying her cousin 
young MacLachlan to his wherry 
(he now took care to leave for home 
betimes), or with his sister going 
about the shops. It would be but 
a bow in the byegoing, she passing 
on with equanimity and I with a 
maddening sense of awkwardness, 
that was not much bettered by the 
tattle of the plainstanes, where mer- 
chant lads and others made audible 
comment on the cousinly ardour of 
young Lachie. 

On Sundays, perhaps worst of 
all, I found my mind’s torment. 
Our kirk to-day is a building of 
substantiality and even grace; then 
it was a somewhat squalid place of 
worship, in whose rafters the pigeons 
trespassed and the swallow built 
her home. We sat in torturous 
high-backed benches so narrow that 
our knees rasped the boards before 
us, and sleep in Master Gordon’s 
most dreary discourse was impos- 
sible. Each good family in the 
neighbourhood had its own pew, 
and Elrigmore’s, as it is to this day, 
lay well in the rear among the 


CHAPTER VII.—CHILDREN OF 


The Highlanders of Lochaber, as 
the old saying: goes, ‘‘pay their 
daughters’ tocher by the light of 
the Michaelmas moon.” Then it 
was that they were wont to come 
over our seven hills and seven 
waters to help themselves to our 
cattle when the same were at their 
fattest and best. It would be a 
skurry of bare knees down pass 
and brae, a ring of the robbers 
round the herd sheltering on the 
bieldy side of the hill or in the 
hollows among the ripe grass, a 
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shadows of the loft, while the 
Provost’s was a little to the left 
and at right angles, so that its 
occupants and ours were in a man- 
ner face to face. 

Old Gordon would be into many 
deeps of doctrine no doubt while I 
was in the deeper depths of specu- 
lation upon my lady’s mind. I 
think I found no great edification 
from the worship of those days— 
shame to tell it!—for the psalms 
we chanted had inevitably some 
relevance to an earthly affection, 
and my eyes were for ever roaming 
from the book or from the preacher's 
sombre face. 

They might rove far and long, 
but the end of each journey round 
that dull interior was ever in the 
Provost’s pew, and, as if by some 
hint of the spirit, though Betty 
might be gazing steadfastly where 
she ought, [ knew that she knew I 
was looking on her. It needed but 
my glance to bring a flush to her 
averted face. Was it the flush of 
annoyance or of the conscious 
heart ? I asked myself, and remem 
bering her coldness elsewhere, I was 
fain to think my interest was con- 
sidered an impertinence. And 
there I would be in a cold per- 
spiration of sorry apprehension. 


THE MIST, 
brisk change of shot and blow if 
alarm rose, and then hie! over the 
moor by Macfarlane’s lantern. 

This Michaelmas my father put 
up a buaile-mhart, a square fold of 
wattle and whinstone, into which 
the herdsmen drove the lowing 
beasts at the mouth of every 
evening, and took turn about in 
watching them throughout the clear 
season. It was perhaps hardly 
needed, for indeed the men of 
Lochaber and Glenfalloch and the 
other dishonest regions around us 
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were too busy dipping their hands 
in the dirty work of Montrose and 
his Irish major-general to have any 
time for their usual autumn’s re- 
creation. But a bwatle-mhart when 
shifted from time to time in a field 
is a profitable device in agriculture, 
and custom had made the existence 
of it almost a necessity to the sound 
slumber of our glens. There was a 
pleasant habit, too, of neighbours 
gathering at night about a fire within 
one of the spaces of the fold and 
telling tales and singing songs. Our 
whole West Coantry is full of the 
most wonderful stories one might 
seek in vain for among the world 
of books and scholars —of giants 
and dwarfs, fairies, wizards, and 
water-horse and sea-maiden. The 
most unlikely looking peasant that 
ever put his foot to a cas-chrom, 
the most uncouth hunter that ever 
paunched a deer, would tell of such 
histories in the most scrupulous 
language and with cunning regard 
for figure of speech. I know that 
nowadays, among people of esteemed 
cultivation in the low country and 
elsewhere, such a diversion might 
be thought a waste of time, such 
narratives a sign of superstition. 
Of that Iam not so certain. The 
practice, if it did no more, gave 
wings to our most sombre hours, 
and put a point on the imagination. 
As for the superstition of the tales 
of ceilidh and buaile-mhart I have 
little to say. Perhaps the dullest 
among us scarce credited the giant 
and dwarf ; but the Little Folks are 
yet on our topmost hills. 

A doctor laughed at me once for 
an experience of my own at the 
Piper’s Knowe, in which any man, 
with a couchant ear close to the 
grass, may hear fairy tunes piped 
in the under-world. 

“ A trick of the senses,” said he. 

“But I can bring you scores who 
have heard it !” said I. 

“‘So they said of every miracle 
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since time began,” said he ; “it but 
proves the widespread folly and 
credulity of human nature.” 

I protested I could bring him to 
the very spot or whistle him the 
very tunes; but he was busy, and 
wondered so sedate a man as 
myself could cherish so strange a 
delusion. 

Our fold on Elrigmore was in 
the centre of a flat meadowland 
that lies above Dhu Loch, where 
the river winds among rush and 
willow-tree, a constant whisperer of 
love and the distant hills and the 
salt inevitable sea. There we would 
be lying under moon and star, and 
beside us the cattle deeply breathing 
all night long. To the simple tale 
of old, to the humble song, these 
circumstances gave a weight and 
dignity they may have wanted else- 
where. Never a teller of tale, or 
a singer of song so artless in that 
hour and mood of nature, but he 
hung us breathless on his every 
accent: we were lone inhabitants 
of a little space in a magic glen, 
and the great world outside the 
flicker of our fire hummed unten- 
anted and empty through the 
jealous night. 

It happened on a night of nights 
—as the saying goes—that thus we 
were gathered in the rushy flat of 
Elrigmore and our hearts easy as to 
reiver—for was not MacCailein 
scourging them over the north ?— 
when a hint came to us of a strange 
end to these Lorn wars, and of the 
last days of the Lord of Argile. A 
night with a sky almost pallid, 
freckled with sparkling stars; a 
great moon with a broch or aureole 
round it, rolling in the east, and the 
scent of fern and heather thick upon 
the air. 

We had heard many stories, we 
had joined in a song or two; we 
had set proverb and guess and witty 
saying round and round, and it was 
the young morning when through 
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the long grass to the fold came a 
band of strangers. We were their 
equal in numbers, whatever their 
mission might be, and we waited 
calmly where we were, to watch. 

The bulk of them stood back from 
the pin-fold wall, and three of them 
came forward and put arms upon 
the topmost divots, so that they 
could look in and see the watchers 
gathered round the fire. 

“Co tha’n sud’s an uchd air a 
bhuaile?” (“ Who is there leaning 
on the fold?”) asked one of our men, 
with a long bow at stretch in his 
hands. 

He got no answer from any of 
the three strangers, who looked 
ghastly eerie in their silence on the 
wall. 

“Mar freagar sibh mise bithidh 
m’inthaidh aig an fhear as gile 
broilleach agaibh” (‘My arrow’s 
for the whitest breast, if ye make 
no answer”), said my man, and 
there was no answer. 

The string twanged, the arrow 
sped, and the stranger with the 
white breast fell—shot through her 
kerchief. For she was a woman of 
the clan they name Macaulay, chil- 
dren of the mist, a luckless dame 
that, when we rushed out to face 
her company, they left dying on the 
field. 

They were the robber widows of 
the clan, a gang then unknown to 
us, but namely now through the 
west for their depredations when 
the absence of their men in battles 
threw them upon their own re- 
source. 

And she was the oldest of her 
company, a half-witted creature we 
grieved at slaying, but reptile in 
her malice, for as she lay passing, 
with the blood oozing to her breast, 
she reviled us with curses that over- 
ran each other in their hurry from 
her foul lips. 

“Dogs! dogs!—heaven’s worst 
ill on ye, dogs!” she cried, a wae- 





ful spectacle, and she spat on us as 
we carried her beside the fire to try 
and staunch her wound. She had 
a fierce knife at her waist and would 
have used it had she the chance, 
but we removed it from her reach, 
and she poured a fresher, fuller 
stream of malediction. 

Her voice at last broke and failed 
to a thin piping whisper, and it was 
then—with the sweat on her brow 
—she gave the hint I speak of, the 
hint of the war’s end and the end of 
MacCailein Mor. 

“ Wry-mouths, wry - mouths!” 
said she; ‘I see the heather above 
the myrtle on Lhinne-side, and 
MacCailein’s head on a post.” 

That was all. 

It is a story you will find in no 
books, and yet astory that has been 
told sometime or other by every 
fireside of the shire—not before the 
prophecy was fulfilled but after, 
when we were loosed from our 
bonded word. For there and then 
we took oath on steel to tell no one 
of the woman’s saying till the ful- 
ness of time should justify or dis- 
grace the same. 

Though I took oath on this mel- 
ancholy business like the rest, there 
was one occasion, but.a.day or two 
after, that I almost broke my 
pledged word; and that to the lady 
who disturbed my Sunday worship 
and gave me so much reflection on 
the hunting-road. Her father, as I 
have said, came up often on a Sat- 
urday and supped his curds-and- 
cream and grew cheery over a 
Dutch bottle with my father, and 
one day, as luck had it, Betty 
honoured our poor doorstep. She 
came so far, perhaps, because our 
men and women were at work on 
the field I mention, whose second 
crop of grass they were airing for 
the winter byres—a custom brought 
to the glen from foreign parts, and 
with much to recommend it. 

I had such a trepidation at her 
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presence that I had almost fled on 
some poor excuse to the hill; but 
the Provost, who perhaps had made 
sundry calls in the bye-going at 
houses farther down the glen, and 
was in a mellow humour, jerked a 
finger over his shoulder towards the 
girl as she stood hesitating in the 
hall after a few words with my 
father and me, and said, “I’ve 
brought you a good harvester here, 
Colin, and she’ll give you a day’s 
darg for a kiss.” 

I stammered a stupid comment 
that the wage would be well earned 
on so warm a day, and could have 
choked, the next moment, at my 
rusticity. 

Mistress Betty coloured and bit 
her lip. 

“Took at the hussy!” said her 
father again, laughing with heaving 
shoulders. ‘‘‘Where shall we go 
to-day on our rounds?’ said I; 
‘ Where but to Elrigmore,’ said she ; 
‘T have not seen Colin for an age !’ 
Yet I’ll warrant you thought the 
cunning jade shy of a gentleman 
soldier! Ah, those kirtles, those 
kirtles!' T’ll give you a word of 
wisdom, sir, you never learned in 
Glasgow Hie Street nor in the 
army.” 

I looked helplessly after the girl, 
who had fled, incontinent, to the 
women at work in the field. 

“Well, sir,” I said, “I shall be 
pleased to hear it. If it has any 
pertinence to the harvesting of a 
second crop it would be welcome.” 

My father sighed. He never 
entered very heartily into diversion 
nowadays—small wonder !—so the 
Provost laughed on with his counsel. 

“You know very well it has no- 
thing to do with harvesting nor har- 
rowing,” he cried; “1 said kirtles, 
didn’t I! And you needn’t be so 


coy about the matter; surely to 
God you never learned modesty at 
your trade of sacking towns. Many 
a wench——” 
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“ About this counsel,” I put in; 
“T have no trick or tale of wench- 
craft beyond the most innocent. 
And beside, sir, I think we were 
just talking of a lady who is your 
daughter.” 

Even in his glass he was the 
gentleman, for he saw the sugges- 
tion at once. 

“ Of course, of course, Colin,” he 
said hurriedly, coughing in a con- 
fusion. ‘ Never mind an old fool’s 
Then said he again, 
**There’s a boy at many an old man’s 
heart. Isaw you standing there and 
my daughter was yonder, and it just 
came over me like the verse of a 
song that I was like you when I 
courted her mother. My sorrow! 
it looks but yesterday, and yet here’s 
an old done man! Folks have been 
born and married (some of them) 
and died since syne, and I’ve been 
going through life with my eyes 
shut to my own antiquity. It came 
on me like a flash three minutes 
ago, that this gross oldster, sitting 
of a Saturday sipping the good aqua 
of Elrigmore, with a pendulous waist- 
coat and a wrinkled hand, is not the 
lad whose youth and courtship you 
put me in mind of.” 

“Stretch your hand, Provost, and 
fill your glass,” said my father. He 
was not merry in his later years, 
but he had a hospitable heart. 

The two of them sat dumb a 
space, heedless of the bottle or me, 
and at last, to mar their manifest 
sad reflections, I brought the Pro- 
vost back to the topic of his counsel. 

“You had a word of advice,” I 
said, very softly. There was asmall 
tinge of pleasure in my guess that 
what he had to say might have refer- 
ence to his daughter. 

“Man! I forget now,” he said, 
rousing himself. ‘‘ What were we 
on?” 

“‘ Harvesting,” said father. 

“No, sir; kirtles,” said I. 

“ Kirtles—so it was,” said the 
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Provost. ‘“ My wife at Betty’s age, 
when I first sought her company, 
was my daughter's very model, in 
face and figure.” 

‘‘She was a handsome woman, 
Provost,” said my father. 

““T can well believe it,” said I. 

‘‘She is that to-day,” cried the 
Provost, pursing his lips and lifting 
up his chin in a challenge. “ And 
I learned one thing at the courting 
of her which is the gist of my word 
of wisdom to you, Colin. Keep it 
in mind till you need it. It’s this: 
There’s one thing a woman will 
put up with blandly in every man 
but the one man she has a notion 
of, and that’s the absence of conceit 
about himself or her.” 

In the field by the river, the 
harvesters sat at a mid-day meal, 
contentedly eating their bannock 
and cheese. They were young folks 
all, at the age when toil and plain 
living but give a zest to the errant 
pleasures of life. So they filled 
their hour of leisure with galli- 
vanting among the mown and 
gathered grass. 

Let no one, remembering the 
charm of an autumn field in his 
youth, test its cheerfulness when 
he has got up in years. For he 
will find it lying under a sun less 
genial than then; he will fret at 
some influence lost ; the hedges tall 
and beautiful will have turned to 
stunted boundaries upon his fancy ; 
he will ache at the heart at the 
memory of those old careless crops 
and reapers when he sits, a poor 
man or wealthy, among the stubble 
of grass and youth. 

As I lay on the shady side of an 
alder bank watching our folk at their 
gambols, I found a serenity that 
again set me at my ease with the 
Provost’s daughter. I gathered 
even the calmness to invite her to 
sit beside me, and she made no 
demur. 

“You are short of reapers, I 


think, by the look of them,” she 
said; “I miss some of the men 
who were here last year.” 

They were gone with MacCailein, 
I explained, as paid volunteers. 

“Oh! those wars!” she cried 
sadly. ‘I wish they were ended. 
Here are the fields, good crops, food 
and happiness for all, why must 
men be fighting?” 

‘** Ask your Highland heart,” said 
I. “ We are children of strife.” 

“In my heart,” she _ replied, 
“there’s but love for all. I toss 
sleepless, at night, thinking of the 
people we know—the good, kind, 
gallant, merry lads we know— 
waging savage battle for something 
I never had the wit to discover the 
meaning of.” 

“The Almighty’s order—we have 
been at it from the birth of time.” 

“So old a world might have 
learned,” she said, “to break that 
order when they break so many 
others. Is his lordship likely to be 
back soon?” 

“T wish he might be,” said I, 
with a dubious accent, thinking of 
the heather above the myrtle and 
MacCailein’s head on a_ post. 
‘‘Did you hear of the Macaulay 
beldame shot by Roderick?” 

“Yes,” she said; “an ugly busi- 
ness! What has that to do with 
MacCailein’s home coming ?” 

“Very little indeed,” I answered, 
recalling our bond ; “ but she cursed 
his lordship and his army with a 
zeal thet was alarming, even to an 
old soldier of Sweden.” 

“God ward all evil!” cried 
Betty in a passion of earnestness. 
“You'll be glad to see your friend 
M‘Iver back, I make no doubt.” 

“Oh! he’s an old hand at war, 
madam ; he'll come safe out of this 
by his luck and skill, if he left the 
army behind him.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said she, 
smiling. 

“What!” I cried in raillery ; 
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“would you be grateful for so 
poor a balance left of a noble 
army ?” 

And she reddened and smiled 
again, and a servant cried us in to 
the dinner-table. 

In spite of the Macaulay pro- 
phecy, MacCailein and his men 
came home in the fulness of time. 
They came with the first snowstorm 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE BALE-FIRES ON 


Hard on the heels of the snow 
came a frost that put shackles on 
the very wind. It fell black and 
sudden on the country, turning the 
mud floors of the poorer dwellings 
into iron that rang below the heel, 
though the peat-fires burned by day 
and night, and Loch Finne, lying 
flat as a girdle from shore to shore, 
visibly crisped and curdled into ice 
on the surface in the space of an 
afternoon. A sun almost genial to 
look at, but with no warmth at the 
heart of him, rode among the white 
hills that looked doubly massive 
with their gullies and corries, for 
ordinary black or green, lost in the 
general hue; and at mid-day bands 
of little white birds would move 
over the country from the north, 
flapping weakly to a warmer clime. 
They might stay a little, some of 
them, deceived by the hanging peat- 
smoke into the notion that some- 
where here were warmth and com- 
fort; but the cold searched them to 
the core, and such as did not die 
on the roadside took up their dismal 
voyaging anew. 

The very deer came down from 
the glens—cabarfeidh stags, hinds, 
and prancing roes. At night we 
could hear them bellowing and 
snorting as they went up and down 
the street in herds from Ben Bhrec 
or the barren sides of the Black 
Mount and Dalness in the land of 
Bredalbane, seeking the shore and 
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of winter, the clan in companies 
down Glenaora and his lordship 
roundabout by the Lowlands, 
where he had a mission to the 
Estates. The war, for the time, 
was over, a truce of a kind was 
patched up, and there was a cheer- 
ful prospect —too briefly ours — 
that the country would settle anon 
to peace. 


THE BENS. 


the travellers’ illusion—the content 
that’s always to come. In those 
hours, too, the owls seemed to sur- 
render the fir-woods and come to 
the junipers about the back-doors, 
for they keened in the darkness, 
even on, woeful warders of the night, 
telling the constant hours. 

Twas in these bitter nights, 
shivering under blanket and plaid, 
I thought ruefully of foreign parts, 
of the frequented towns I had seen 
elsewhere, the cleanly paven streets, 
swept of snow, the sea-coal fires, 
and the lanterns swinging over the 
crowded causeways, signs of friendly 
interest and companionship. Here 
were we, poor peasants, in a waste 
of frost and hills, cut off from the 
merry folks sitting by fire and flame 
at ease! Even our gossiping, our 
ceilidh in each other’s houses, was 
stopped ; except in the castle itself 
no more the song and story, the pipe 
and trump. 

In the morning when one ven- 
tured abroad he found the deer-slot 
dimpling all the snow on the street, 
and down at the shore, unafeared 
of man, would be solitary hinds, 
widows and rovers from their clans, 
sniffing eagerly over to the Cowal 
hills. Poor beasts! poor beasts! 
I’ve seen them in their madness 
take to the ice for it when it was 
little thicker than a groat, thinking 
to reach the oak-woods of Ardchy- 
line. For a time the bay at the 
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river mouth was full of long-tailed 
ducks, that at a whistle almost came 
to your hand, and there too came 
flocks of wild-swan, flying in wedges, 
trumpeting as they flew. Fierce 
otters quarrelled over their eels at 
the mouth of the Black Burn that 
flows underneath the town and out 
below the T'olbooth to the shore, or 
made the gloaming melancholy with 
their doleful whistle. A roebuck in 
his winter jacket of mouse- brown 
fur died one night at my relative’s 
door, and a sea-eagle gorged himself 
so upon the carcass that at morning 
he could not flap a wing, and fell a 
ready victim to a knock from my 
staff. 

The passes to the town were head- 
high with drifted snow, our warders 
at the heads of Aora and Shira could 
not themselves make out the road, 
and the notion of added surety this 
gave us against Antrim’s Irishmen 
was the only compensation for the 
ferocity of nature. 

In three days the salt loch, in 
that still and ardent air, froze like 
a fishpond, whereupon the oddest 
spectacle ever my country-side saw 
was his that cared to rise at morn- 
ing to see it. Stags and hinds in 
tremendous herds, black cattle, too, 
from the hills, trotted boldly over 
the ice to the other side of the 
loch, that in the clarity of the air 
seemed but a mile off. Behind 
them went skulking foxes, pole- 
eats, badgers, cowering hares, and 
bead - eyed weasels. They seemed 
to have a premonition that Famine 
was stalking behind them, and they 
tled over luckless woods and fields 
like rats from a sinking ship. 

To Master Gordon I said one 
morning as we watched a company 
of dun heifers mid-way on the loch, 
“This is an ill omen or I’m sore 
mistaken.” 

He was not a man given to 
superstitions, but he could not 
gainsay me. ‘ There’s neither hip 


nor haw left in our woods,” he 
said; “birds I’ve never known 
absent here in the most eager 
winters are gone, and wild -eyed 
strangers, their like never seen 
here before, tamely pick crumbs 
at my very door. Signs! signs! 
It beats me sometimes to know 
how the brute scents the circum- 
stance to come, but — what’s the 
Word ?—‘ Not a sparrow shall fall.’” 

We fed well on the wild meat 
driven to our fireside, and to it 
there never seemed any end, for 
new flocks took up the tale of the 
old ones, and a constant procession 
of fur and feather moved across our 
white prospect. Even the wolf— 
from Benderloch no doubt—came 
baying at night at the empty gib- 
bets at the town-head, that spoke 
of the law’s suspense. 

Only in Castle Inneraora was 
there anything to be called gaiety. 
MacCailein fumed at first at the 
storm that kept his letters from him 
and spoiled the Jaburnums and elms 
he was coaxing to spring about his 
garden ; but soon he settled down 
to his books and papers, ever his 
solace in such homely hours as the 
policy and travel of his life per- 
mitted. And if the burgh was dull 
and dark, night after night there 
was merriment over the drawbrig 
of the castle. It would be on the 
10th or the 15th of the month I 
first sampled it. I went up with 
a party from the town and neigh- 
bourhood, with their wives and 
daughters, finding an atmosphere 
wondrous different from that of the 
cooped and anxious tenements down 
below. Big logs roared behind the 
fire-dogs, long candles and plenty 
lit the hall, and pipe and harp 
went merrily. Her ladyship had 
much of the French manner —a 
dainty dame with long thin face 
and bottle shoulders, attired always 
in Saxon fashion, and indulgent 
in what I then thought a whole- 
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some levity, that made up for the 
Gruamach husband. And _ she 
thought him, honestly, the hand- 
somest and noblest in the world, 
though she rallied him for his over- 
much sobriety of deportment. To 
me she was very gracious, for she 
had liked my mother, and I think 
she planned to put me in the way 
of the Provost’s daughter as often 
as she could. 

When his lordship was in his 
study, our daffing was in Gaelic, 
for her ladyship, though a Mor- 
ton, and only learning the lan- 
guage, loved to have it spoken 
about her. Her pleasure was to 
play the harp—a clarsach of great 
beauty, with Iona carving on it— 
to the singing of her daughter 
Jean, who knew all the songs or 
the mountains and sang them like 
the bird. The town girls, too, 
sang, Betty a little shyly, but as 
daintily as her neighbours, and we 
danced a reel or two to the playing 
of Paruig Dall, the blind piper. 
Venison and wine were on the 
board, and whiter bread than the 
town baxters afforded. It all 
comes back on me now—that lofty 
hall, the skins of seal and otter 
and of stag upon the floor, the 
flaring candles and the glint of 
glass and silver, the banners swing- 
ing upon the walls over devices of 
pike, gun, and claymore—the same 
to be used so soon! 

The castle, unlike its successor, 
sat adjacent to the river-side, its 
front to the hill of Dunchuach on 
the north, and its back a stone-cast 
from the mercat cross and the 
throng street of the town. Be- 
tween it and the river was the 
small garden consecrate to her 
ladyship’s flowers, a patch of level 
soil, cut in dice by paths whose 
tiny pebbles and broken shells 
crunched beneath the foot at any 
other season than now when the 
snow covered all. 
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John Splendid, who was of our 
party, in a lull of the entertain- 
ment was looking out at the pros- 
pect from a window at the gable 
end of the hall, for the moon sailed 
high above Strone, and the outside 
world was beautiful in a cold and 
eerie fashion. Of a sudden he 
faced round and beckoned to me 
with a hardly noticeable toss of the 
head. 

I went over and stood beside 
him. He was bending a little to 
get the top of Dunchuach in the 
field of his vision, and there was a 
puzzled look on his face. 

‘‘Do you see any light up yon- 
der?” he asked, and I followed his 
query with a keen scrutiny of the 
summit, where the fort should be 
lying in darkness and peace. 

There was a twinkle of light that 
would have shown fuller if the 
moonlight was less. 

“T see a spark,” I said, wonder- 
ing a little at his interest in so 
small an affair. 

“That's a pity,” said he, in a 
rueful key. ‘‘ I was hoping it might 
be a private vision of my own, and 
yet I might have known my dream 
last night of a white rat meant 
something. If that’s flame there’s 
more to follow. There should be 
no lowe on this side of the fort after 
nightfall, unless the warders on 
the other side have news from the 
hills behind Dunchuach. In this 
matter of fire at night Dunchuach 
echoes Ben Bhuidhe or Ben Bhrec, 
and these two in their turn carry 
on the light of our friends farther 
ben in Bredalbane and Cruachan. 
It’s not a state secret to tell you 
we were half feared some of our 
Antrim gentry might give us a call; 
but the Worst Curse on the pigs who 
come guesting in such weather ! ” 

He was glowering almost fever- 
ishly at the hill-top, and I turned 
round to see that the busy room 
had no share in our apprehension. 
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The only eyes I found looking in 
our direction were those of Betty, 
who finding herself observed, came 
over, blushing a little, and looked 
out into the night. 

“You were hiding the moonlight 
from me,” she said with a smile, a 
remark which struck me as curious, 
for she could not see out at the 
window from where she sat. 

“T never saw one who needed it 
less,” said Splendid, and still he 
looked intently at the mount. 
“You carry your own with you.” 

Having no need to bend, she saw 
the top of Dunchuach whenever 
she got close to the window, and by 
this time the light on it looked like 
a planet, wan in the moonlight, but 
unusually large and angry. 

“T. never saw star so bright,” 
said the girl, in a natural enough 
error. 

“Tt’s a challenge to your eyes, 
madam,” retorted Splendid again, in 
a raillery wonderful considering his 
anxiety, and he whispered in my 
ear—“or to us to war.” 

As he spoke, the report of a big 
gun boomed through the frosty air 
from Dunchuach to the plain, and 
the beacon flashed up, tall, flaunt- 
ing, and unmistakable. 

John Splendid turned into the 
hall and raised his voice a little, to 
say with no evidence of disturb- 
ance— 

“ There’s something amiss up the 
glens, your ladyship.” 

The harp her ladyship struammed 
idly on at the moment had stopped 
on a ludicrous and unfinished note, 
the hum of conversation ended 
abruptly. Up to the window the 
company crowded, and they could 
see the balefire blazing hotly against 
the cool light of the moon and the 
widely sprinkled stars. Behind 
them in a little came Argile, one 
arm only thrust hurriedly in a 
velvet jacket, his hair in a disorder, 
the pallor of study on his cheek. 
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He very gently pressed to the front, 
and looked out with a lowering brow 
at the signal. 

** Aye, aye!” he said in the Eng- 
lish, after a pause that kept the 
room more intent on his face than 
on the balefire. ‘My old luck bides 
with me. I thought the weather 
guaranteed me a season’s rest, but 
here’s the claymore again ! Alasdair, 
Craignish, Sir Donald, I wish you 
gentlemen would set the summons 
about with as little delay as need 
be. We have no time for any dis- 
play of militant science, but as these 
beacons carry their tale fast we may 
easily be at the head of Glen Aora 
before the enemy is down Glen- 
urchy.” 

Sir Donald, who was the eldest 
of the officers his lordship ad- 
dressed, promised a muster of five 
hundred men in three hours’ time. 
“T can have a crois-tara,” he said, 
“at the very head of Glen Shira 
in an hour.” 

“You may save yourself the 
trouble,” said John Splendid; “Glen 
Shira’s awake by this time, for the 
watchers have been in the hut on 
Ben Bhuidhe since ever we came 
back from Lorn, and they are in 
league with other watchers at the 
Gearron town, who will have the 
alarm miles up the Glen by now 
if I make no mistake about the 
breed.” 

By this time a servant came in 
to say Sithean Sluaidhe hill on 
Cowal was ablaze, and likewise the 
hill of Ardno above the Ardkinglas 
lands. 

“The alarm will be over Argile 
in two hours,” said his lordship. 
‘‘ We're grand at the beginnings of 
things,” and as he spoke he was 
pouring, with a steady hand, a glass 
of wine for a woman in the tremors. 
“TI wish to God we were better at 
the endings,” he added, bitterly. 
“Tf these Athole and Antrim cat- 
erans have the secret of our passes, 
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we may be rats in a trap before the 
morn’s morning.” 

The hall emptied quickly, a com- 
motion of folks departing rose in 
the courtyard, and candle and torch 
moved about. Horses put over the 
bridge at a gallop, striking sparks 
from the cobble - stones, swords 
jingled on stirrups. In the town, 
a piper’s tune hurriedly lifted, and 
numerous lights danced to the win- 
dows of the burghers. John Splen- 
did, the Marquis, and I were the 
only ones finally left in the hall, 
and the Marquis turned to me with 
a smile— 

“You see your pledge calls for 
redemption sooner than you ex- 
pected, Elrigmore. The enemy’s 
not far from Ben Bhuidhe now, 
and your sword is mine by the 
contract.” 

“Your lordship can count on me 
to the last ditch,” I cried; and in- 
deed I might well be ready, for 
was not the menace of war as 
muckle against my own hearth as 
against his? 

“Our plan,” he went on, “as 
agreed upon at a council after my 
return from the north, was to hold 
all above Inneraora in simple de- 
fence while lowland troops took 
the invader behind. Montrose or 
the MacDonalds can’t get through 
our passes.” 

*1’m not cock-sure of that, Mac- 
Cailein,” said Splendid. ‘ We're 
here in the bottom of an ashet; 
there’s more than one deserter from 
your tartan on the outside of it, 
and once they get on the rim they 
have, by all rules strategic, the 
upper hand of us in some degree. 
I never had much faith (if I dare 
make so free) in the surety of our 
retreat here. It’s an old notion of 
our grandads that we could bar the 
passes,” 

“So we can, sir, so we can!” 
said the Marquis, nervously picking 
at his buttons with his long white 
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fingers, the nails vexatiously pol- 
ished and shaped. 

* Against horse and artillery, I 
allow, surely not against Gaelic 
foot. This is not a wee foray of 
broken men, but an attack by an 
army of numbers. The science of 
war—what little I learned of it in 
the Low Countries with gentlemen 
esteemed my betters—convinces me 
that if a big enough horde fall on 
from the rim of our ashet, as I call 
it, they might sweep us into the 
loch like rattons.” 

I doubt MacCailein Mor heard 
little of this uncheery criticism, for 
he was looking in a seeming blank 
abstraction out of the end window 
at the town lights increasing in 
number as the minutes passed. 
His own piper in the close behind 
the buttery had tuned up and into 
the gathering— 


‘‘Bha mi air banais ’am bail’ Inner- 
aora. 

Banais bu mhiosa bha riamh air an 
t-saoghal !” 


I felt the tune stir me to the core, 
and M‘Iver, I could see by the 
twitch of his face, kindled to the 
old call. 

“Curse them !” cried MacCailein ; 
‘‘Curse them!” he cried in the 
Gaelic, and he shook a white fist 
foolishly at the north; ‘ I’m want- 
ing but peace and my books. I 
keep my ambition in leash, and 
still and on they must be snapping 
like curs at Argile. God’s name! 
and I'll crush them like ants on 
the ant-heap.” 

From the door at the end of the 
room, as he stormed, a little bairn 
toddled in, wearing a night-shirt, 
a curly gold-haired boy with his 
cheeks like the apple for hue, the 
sleep he had risen from still heavy 
on his eyes. Seemingly the com- 
motion had brought him from his 
bed, and up he now ran, and his 
little arms went round his father’s 
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knees. On my word I’ve seldom 
seen a man more vastly moved 
than was Archibald, Marquis of 
Argile. He swallowed his spittle 
as if it were wool, and took the 
child to his arms awkwardly, like 
one who has none of the handling 
of his own till they are grown up, 
and I could see the tear at the 
cheek he laid against the youth’s 
ruddy hair. 

“ Wild men coming, dada?” said 
the child, not much out about after 
all. 

“They shan’t touch my little 
Illeasbuig,” whispered his lordship, 
kissing him on the mouth. Then 
he lifted his head and looked hard 
at John Splendid. “TI think,” he 
said, “if I went post-haste to 
Edinburgh, I could be of some 
service in advising the nature and 
route of the harassing on the rear 
of Montrose. Or do you think— 
do you think——?” 

He ended in a hesitancy, flushing 
a little at the brow, his lips weaken- 
ing at the corner. 

John Splendid, at my side, gave 
me with his knee the least nudge 
on the leg next him. 

“Did your lordship think of 
going to Edinburgh at once?” he 
asked, with an odd tone in his 
voice, and keeping his eyes very 
fixedly on a window. 

“Tf it was judicious, the sooner 
the better,” said the Marquis, nuz- 
zling his face in the soft warmth of 
the child’s neck. 

Splendid looked helpless for a bit, 
and then took up the policy that I 
learned later to expect from him in 
every similar case. He seemed to 
read (in truth it was easy enough !) 
what was in his master’s mind, and 
he said, almost with gaiety— 

“The best thing you could do, 
my lord. Beyond your personal 
encouragement (and a Chief's aye a 
consoling influence on the field, I’ll 
never deny), there’s little you could 
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do here that cannot, with your 
pardon, be fairly well done by Sir 
Donald and myself, and Elrigmore 
here, who have made what you 
might call a trade of tulzie and 
brulzie.” 

MacCailein Mor looked uneasy 
for all this open assurance. He set 
the child down with an awkward 
kiss, to be taken away by a servant 
lass who had come after him. 

“ Would it not look a little odd !” 
he said, eyeing us keenly. 

“Your lordship might be send- 
ing a trusty message to Edinburgh,” 
[I said ; and John Splendid with a 
“ Pshaw !” walked to the window, 
saying what he had to say with his 
back to the candle-light, 

“ There’s not a man out there but 
would botch the whole business if 
you sent him,” he said; “it must 
be his lordship or nobody. And 
what’s to hinder her ladyship and 
the children going too? Snugger 
they’d be by far in Stirling Lodge 
than here, I'll warrant. If I were 
not an old runt of a bachelor, it 
would be my first thought to give 
my women and bairns safety.” 

MacCailein flew at the notion. 
“Just so, just so,” he cried, and 
of a sudden he skipped out of the 
room, 

John Splendid turned, pushed 
the door to after the nobleman, and 
in a soft voice broke into the most 
terrible torrent of bad language ever 
I heard (and I’ve known cavaliers 
of fortune free that way). He 
called his Marquis everything but 
a man. 

“‘Then why in the name of God 
do you egg him on to a course that 
a fool could read the poltroonery 
of? I never gave MacCailein Mor 
credit for being a coward before,” 
said I. 

“Coward!” cried Splendid. 
‘It’s no cowardice but selfishness 
—the disease, more or less, of us 
all. Do you think yon gentleman a 
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coward? Then you do not know 
the man. I saw him once, empty- 
handed, in the forest, face the white 
stay and beat it off a hunter it was 
goring to death; and they say he 
never blenched when the bonnet 
was shot off his head at Drimtyne, 
but jested with a ‘Close on’t : a nail- 
breadth more, and Colin was heir to 
an earlhood !” 


“T’m sorry to think the worst of 


an Argile and a Campbell, but surely 
his place is here now,” 

“Tt is, l admit ; and I egged him 
to follow his inclination because I’m 
a fool in one thing, as you’ll discover 
anon, because it’s easier and plea- 
santer to convince a man to do what 
he wants to do than to convince 
him the way he would avoid is the 
only right one.” 

“Tt’s not an altogether nice quirk 
of the character,” I said, drily. It 
gave me something of a stroke to 
lind so weak a bit in a man of so 
many notable parts. 

He spunked up like tinder. 

“ Do you call me a liar ?’’ he said, 
with a face as white as a clout, his 
nostrils stretching in his rage. 

“Liar!” said I, “not I! It 
would be an ill time to do it with 
our common enemy at the door. 
A lie (as I take it in my own High- 
land fashion) is the untruth told 
for cowardice or to get a mean ad- 
vantage of another : your way with 
MacCailein was but a foolish way 
(also Highland, I’ve noticed) of sav- 
ing yourself the trouble of spurring 
up your manhood to put him in the 
right,” 

“You do me less than half jus- 
tice,” said Splendid, the blood com- 
ing back to his face, and him smiling 
again ; “I allow I’m no preacher. 
If a man must to hell, he must, his 
own gait. The only way I can get 
into argument with him about the 
business is to fly in a fury. If I 
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let my temper up I would call 
MacCailein coward to his teeth, 
though I know it’s not his char- 
acter. But I’ve been in a temper 
with my cousin before now, and I 
ken the stuff he’s made of; he gets 
as cold as steel the hotter I get, 
and with the poorest of causes he 
could then put me in a black con- 
fusion < 

“ But you——” 

“Stop, stop! let me finish my 
tale. Do you know I put a fair 
face on the black business to save 
the man his own self-respect. 
He’ll know himself his going looks 
bad without my telling him, and I 
would at least leave him the notion 
that we were blind to his weakness, 
After all it’s not much of a weak- 
ness—the wish to save a wife and 
children from danger. Another 
bookish disease, I admit: their 
over-much study has deadened the 
man to a sense of the becoming, 
and in an affair demanding courage 
he acts like a woman, thinking of 
his household when he should be 
thinking of his clan. My only 
consolation is that after all (except 
for the look of the thing) his 
leaving us little matters.” 

I thought different on that point, 
and I proved right. If it takes 
short time to send a fiery cross 
about, it takes shorter yet to send 
a naughty rumour, and the story 
that MacCailein Mor and his folks 
were off in a hurry to the Lowlands 
was round the greater part of Argile 
before the clansmen mustered at In- 
neraora. They never mustered at 
all, indeed ; for the chieftains of 
the small companies that came from 
Glen Finne and down the country 
no sooner heard that the Marquis 
was off than they took the road 
back, and so Montrose and Colkitto 
MacDonald found a poltroon and 
deserted countryside waiting them. 
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THe naval revival which took 
place nearly ten years ago, and 
the vast amount of literature on 
naval matters which has since 
then been put before the public, 
have awakened such a keen interest 
in the navy that not only states- 
men have come to realise that 
Great Britain can continue to exist 
as an independent Power just so 
long as her naval supremacy is 
assured, but the great rank and 
file of the people have also recog- 
nised and assimilated this fact, so 
that they will now give attention 
to naval subjects which ten years 
ago they would have put on one 
side with contempt and a total 
lack of interest. This change of 
feeling and sentiment is, of course, 
reflected largely in the popular 
branch of the Legislature, so that 
almost any amount of money 
which the Cabinet considers neces- 
sary for the maintenance of our 
naval supremacy is cheerfully 
voted, with the opposition only 
of a few cranks and amiable 
theorists, who ask us to trust the 
safety of our sea-borne commerce, 
and all our other great national 
interests depending on the free- 
dom of the seas, to the Christian 
feelings and complete absence of 
jealousy amongst our neighbours, 
instead of to the guns of our 
fleet. Happily for our country, 
the cranks have not yet got the 
upper hand, and there are still 
enough practical men who take the 
world as they find it, instead of as 
they wish it to be, to maintain the 
supremacy of the navy so far as 
the supply of a sufliciency of ships, 
guns, and docks is concerned. But 
of at least equal importance with 
the supply of these is the supply 
of efficient officers ; and it is under 
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TRAINING 





OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

this head that we fear an unwise 
step has lately been taken. We 
allude to the raising of the age for 
the entry of naval cadets. 

The question of the best age to 
enter our future naval officers has 
been a subject of acute contro- 
versy amongst the best authorities 
for many years. There have al- 
ways been two schools of thought 
and opinion,—one, which may pro- 
perly be described as the naval 
school, in favour of early entry ; 
and the other, which we might call 
the academic school, in favour of 
later entry, and consequently a 
more advanced general education, 
but with the sacrifice of an earlier 
technical and specially nautical 
training. The academics have for 
the present got their way, and the 
age of entry has just been raised 
considerably. Thus we may reason- 
ably expect that our future naval 
officers will have a better general 
education, but a worse nautical 
and technical education. To sup- 
pose that we can get an increase 
of one without a corresponding 
diminution of the other is illogical, 
in fact ridiculous; and such an 
idea can be entertained only by 
those who have not yet discovered 
that they cannot get a quart of 
beer into a pint-pot. 

One of the reasons given for raising 
the age of entry of our future naval 
officers is, that it will help to defeat 
the crammers, and draw lads direct 
from our great public schools. How 
the raising of the age will defeat 
the crammers we fail entirely to 
see. The only way to defeat the 
crammer is to do away with com- 
petitive examinations. As long as 
even the present limited competi- 
tion lasts, so long will the man 
who makes these examinations his 
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special study, and can show by 
statistics that a large proportion 
of pupils prepared by him have 
succeeded in the competition,—so 
long will he continue to flourish, 
call him “crammer” or what you 
will ; and unless the public schools 
are specially favoured by the Ad- 
miralty, and nominations are given 
with only test examinations, after 
the manner of “Service” and 
“Colonial” cadetships, the public 
schools will have no chance against 
the crammers. 

The first thing a father wants is 
to get his boy into the navy, and 
it will be time enough to talk about 
whether he is well grounded, and 
has received a broad and liberal 
education, after he is in; but if he 
fails in the competitive examin- 
ation, it will matter nothing—so 
far as the special object of entering 
the navy is concerned—whether 
he is the best educated boy in the 
United Kingdom or the greatest 
dunce. If, then, a father wants to 
send his boy to sea in the Royal 
Navy, he will naturally first dis- 
cuss with his friends and naval 
acquaintances as to the surest 
method of getting him in. Even 
if his means are ample, and ex- 
pense no object, he will not send 
his boy to Eton or Harrow unless 
Eton and Harrow can show that 
they have passed a larger percent- 
age of candidates sent up by them 
than the crammers have succeeded 
in passing. It seems to us most 
improbable that this will ever be 
the case. If it does occur, the cram- 
mers of course will be defeated ; 
they will doubtless haul down their 
colours and retire from the contest. 
But is there any reasonable pros- 
pect of such a result? Is it at all 
likely that any of our great public 
schools, with the multifarious in- 
terests which they have to con- 
sider, will ever be able (even if 
they form special naval classes) to 
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compete successfully with special- 
ists who make this one subject of 
passing a certain kind of examin- 
ation their sole study, and get their 
living by squeezing their pupils 
somehow through the mill a few 
marks ahead of their rivals ? 
We have no wish to speak 
contemptuously of the so-called 
“crammers,” for we have always 
admired their great energy and 
perseverance ; and although we are 
unable to rejoice at the achieve- 
ment of their most brilliant suc- 
cesses—viz., the passing of dunces 
into the navy—yet we cannot but 
admit that even in this case the 
crammer is not to be blamed, for 
he has only done exactly what he 
was paid todo. Anybody can pass 
in a clever, hard-working boy ; but 
it takes a clever, hard-working 
crammer to pass in a stupid or 
idle boy: and this is his special 
business, and greatest triumph. 
So long, therefore, as the system 
of competitive examinations for 
entry into the navy exists, it is 
perfectly useless to grumble at the 
crammer, and equally futile to en- 
deavour to defeat him. The last 
move on the part of the Admiralty 
does nothing to defeat him, and he 
must already be laughing in his 
sleeve at the idea that he is to 
be out-manceuvred by simply rais- 
ing the age, and asking the head- 
masters of some of the public 
schools to form naval classes. 
We shall doubtless be told once 
more—as indeed we have been 
often told before—that education 
and training are two separate 
things, and must be considered 
separately. Undoubtedly, general 
education and special technical 
training are two separate things, 
but yet they cannot be considered 
separately, for the simple reason 
that time is limited. A boy’s 
learning years are all too few for 
the ever-increasing number of sub- 
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jects which he is expected to 
master. Only a certain amount 
of learning, or knowledge, or 
special training, or whatever you 
please to call his work as distin- 
guished from his play, can be put 
into him in a certain time without 
bursting him. The quart of beer 
will not go into the pint-pot ; and 
the whole controversy resolves it- 
self into the simple question of 
whether our future naval officers 
are likely to be better than the 
present ones, if they have more 
book-learning, and less actual ex- 
perience at sea as youngsters. 

In discussing this subject it is 
most necessary to keep in view 
some rational ideal of what we 
want naval officers to be. Of 
course we should like them all 
to be perfect, both in theory and 
practice, but this would not be 
rational ; and there is no baulking 
the alternative, put thus— More 
theory and less practice, or less 
theory and more practice ? 

We are proverbially an illogical 
nation ; yet in no action we have 
ever taken (and it must be admit- 
ted that it is an act of national 
importance) have we cast logic so 
utterly to the winds as in this last 
act of raising the age of entry of 
our young sea officers. 

The special business of a sea 
officer is to be able to handle ships, 
and to command men; and in these 
two respects our present genera- 
tion of naval officers is second to 
none. In fact, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the ability with 
which our naval officers discharge 
these two functions has been the 
admiration of all Europe for many 
years. And yet we are about to 
copy those who envy us, by send- 
ing our midshipmen to sea older, 
as they do, in order to be able to 
give them a little more book learn- 
ing. It is, of course, easy to argue 
—as the ‘Times’ does—that the 
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special attributes of our naval offi- 
cers are not due to their early 
entry, but rather to their inherent 
ability, which is thus supposed to 
be greater than that of any other 
European nation. This is a method 
of argument, or rather of assump- 
tion, with which we cannot agree, 
It has been frequently assumed in 
the same way that the superiority 
of our seamanship over that of the 
French in our last war with them 
was due to some congenital quality 
of a seaman which was supposed 
to be born in all Englishmen, in- 
stead of to the fact that our men 
received about five times as much 
actual sea training as the French ; 
because we were numerically so 
much stronger that we kept them 
shut up in their ports. Admiral 
Sir Vesey Hamilton, who thinks 
deeply and writes cleverly on this 
subject, as on many others, pub- 
lished not long ago an interesting 
conversation which he had with 
an American admiral, wherein the 
latter spoke with the warmest 
admiration of the manner in which 
he saw our young midshipmen 
handling their boats and keeping 
their men in order, and then drew 
comparisons between them and his 
own “fine gentlemen,” most un- 
flattering to the latter. His young 
gentlemen, he said, knew how it 
ought to be done, but ours knew 
how to do it. 

The difference is great. The Brit- 
ish midshipman is brought up in 
his profession, and when he finds 
himself suddenly ina tight place he 
knows what todo instinctively with- 
out waiting to reason about it: he 
does the right thing at once; and 
as rapidity of action is one of the 
most important factors of success 
in nautical matters, he generally 
gets out of his tight place with 
credit to himself and his profes- 
sion. Thus he gains confidence at 
every step, and prepares himself 
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for more important commands. 
On what grounds, then, of logic 
or of common sense, are we about 
to alter a system which has pro- 
duced such excellent practical 
results ? 

It is only fair, however, to see 
what can be said on the other side 
of the question, and thus we would 
frankly acknowledge that our 
naval officers are the worst edu- 
cated in Europe, taking the word 
“education” in the sense in which 
it is generally used. It is only 
quite natural and reasonable that 
they should be so, for reasons 
which we have already sufliciently 
indicated. For our own part we do 
not think they are by any means 
such utter ignoramuses as they 
are sometimes supposed to be, and 
portrayed as being by some self- 
constituted critics. 

For instance, a well-known 
civilian writer on naval subjects, 
masquerading under the title of 
“ Nauticus,” published lately a vio- 
lent diatribe on the gross and de- 
plorable ignorance of British naval 
officers. He described them as 
being altogether behind the times ; 
as comparing most unfavourably 
in point of general knowledge with 
the officers of all European na- 
tions, as well as with those of the 
United States. They were held up 
to scorn for not being “men of the 
world,” and for not being able to 
“shine in society,” in consequence 
of their faulty education; and it 
was further stated that they were 
not sound scientific officers. It is 
quite possible that all three accu- 
sations might be true—the third 
modified—and yet that ours might 
be the best naval officers in the 
world. We say the third modi- 
fied, as it depends a good deal upon 
what we understand by a sound 
scientific officer. It is probable— 


nay, almost certain—that, so far as 
abstract science is concerned, our 
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naval officers are surpassed by those 
of most other countries, and cer- 
tainly by those of France and Ger- 
many; but when it comes to the 
practical application of such scien- 
tific or other knowledge as the 
ofticers of the different nationalities 
possess, it has been proved a hun- 
dred times over that our officers 
are ahead of all. Ten thousand 
horse-power which cannot be ap- 
plied is not so good for propulsive 
purposes as five thousand horse- 
power which can be applied. 

It is unnecessary to allude further 
to the strictures of ‘“‘ Nauticus” ; 
they were violent and illogical, and 
although there was some truth in 
many of his assertions, that truth 
was stultified and rendered com- 
pletely misleading by the way it 
was turned into side channels, and 
brought to bear on irrelevant 
issues. Of more consequence, per- 
haps, is the fact that the ‘Times’ 
supports the recent change in the 
age of entry; for the ‘Times’ is 
a power in the State, though on 
this occasion it does not exhibit 
its usual sound logic. 

The ‘Times,’ however, is admir- 
ably answered in its own columns 
(for it is always eminently fair) 
by a bold anonymous writer sign- 
ing himself “S.,” who beards 
the lion in his den; and who 
is so obviously a master of his 
subject, and states the case so 
clearly and concisely, that we can- 
not refrain from quoting some of 
his remarks. He says to the 
editor :— 


“T have studied your leading article 
without discovering a single argument 
in favour of the recent change in the 
age of entry into the navy. No one 
is sufficiently foolish to maintain that 
‘the splendid quality of the existing 
body of naval officers’ is solely due 
to their age of admission ; but if you 
have secured that ‘splendid quality’ 
under existing arrangements, reluc- 
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tance to accept a plunge into the 
unknown is surely justified. The onus 
probandi does not lie with the oppon- 
ents of the new system.” 


This is sound logic and good com- 
mon-sense. 

With equal sense and logic the 
writer goes on to say :— 


“ Habits crystallise only too quickly, 
and it is quite impossible that the boy 
of 154 can as easily adapt himself to 
the peculiar conditions of the life of a 
cadet and midshipman as one of 13}. 
In any case a revolution of habits has 
to be accomplished. The earlier this 
revolution occurs, the less must be the 
natural shock. We do not want to 
create a feeling of aversion in the 
minds of our boys, a feeling which 
may grow into positive dislike, and 
which is certain to increase a craving 
for the shore already too marked. 
You have most wisely laid stress on 
the vital importance of sea training. 
The recent change will inevitably tend 
to make life at sea less palatable to 
the average officer, and in the long 
run the predilections thus stimulated 
will bear undesirable fruit. There is 
nothing more delusive in such a con- 
nection than the ‘fair trial’ theory. 
You cannot claim to be able to judge 
the results of this experiment for 
at least twenty-five years. Even 
then you will be quite unable to 
give a just verdict. It is almost 
impossible to compare the all-round 
efficiency of a large body of men at 
two different periods, and amid a 
number of varied considerations it is 
hopeless to expect to accurately ana- 
lyse causes, Just as you now hold 
that the splendid qualities of our 
naval officers owe nothing to their 
early entrance, so in 1922, if deteriora- 
tion is alleged, it will be open to any 
one to contend that late admission 
could not be to blame. I am far 
from believing that our present system 
of educating naval officers is perfect ; 
but I regard the early age of entry as 
its most satisfactory feature.” 


The anonymous writer, whoever 
he may be, expresses with preci- 
sion the views of those who depre- 
cate any raising of the age for the 
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entry of naval cadets: for although 
we do not maintain (and probably 
nobody ever even suggested) that 
the early entry of cadets is the 
sole cause of the marked efficiency 
of our officers, yet we do certainly 
maintain that it is one of the 
causes, if not the principal cause ; 
and as “8S.” pertinently remarks, 
the onus proband lies with the 
other side. 

It is much to be regretted that 
Mr Goschen, who has shown such 
great ability, resolution, and cour- 
age in his administration of our 
navy, should have taken a step in- 
volving such wide and far-reaching 
consequences without having on 
his side at least a respectable 
majority of the best naval opin- 
ion ; and this we feel positive he 
has not. In fact, our information 
leads us to believe that a large 
majority of naval opinion is against 
him. We do not mean to suggest 
that Mr Goschen has in this mat- 
ter taken a headstrong and obstin- 
ate step in opposition to his naval 
colleagues. Most probably the 
majority of his naval colleagues 
are with him; but they form a 
very small section of the navy, 
though they may be the most able 
men in it. A change so pregnant 
with possible consequences would 
seem to have demanded a far wider 
appeal to naval opinion than any 
that has been made: we would 
almost go so far as to say that a 
plebiscite of all the commissioned 
executive officers in the navy would 
have been justified in such a case. 
Certainly they and not the school- 
masters would have been the most 
competent judges in the matter. 
Yet the scholastic element has 
won for the present: though we 
sincerely hope that some board of 
Admiralty in the near future will 
have the courage to incur the 
odium of reversing judgment. 
We have already pointed out 
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that one of the main reasons given 
for raising the age of entry was 
not a good one—viz., that we 
might get boys into the navy from 
the public schools. We suggested 
that a boy who had spent, say, two 
years at a public school would 
have very little chance in compe- 
tition with a boy specially pre- 
pared for two years by a crammer. 
And why, we may ask, are public 
schools to be specially favoured in 
this matter? There can, of course, 
be no favouring at the actual ex- 
amination; but are nominations 
to be given to boys at public 
schools more freely than else- 
where, and if so, on what grounds ? 
A public school is a very expen- 
sive place. And are those who 
can afford to send their sons to 
public schools to be shown some 
special favour in the matter? And 
if not, how are we going to draw 
boys into the navy from the pub- 
lic schools ? 

The fact of the matter is, that 
the more we look into this pro- 
position to draw boys from the 
public schools, the more certain it 
seems that the idea will end in 
moonshine. It is true that a very 
distinguished officer, the late Sir 
George Tryon, was at Eton, and 
that he entered the navy at an 
unusually late age. It is also true 
that one or two other distinguished 
officers now serving were at Eton 
for ashort time. But this scarcely 
goes to prove that we should get 
better material into the navy 
generally if we drew more largely 
from the public schools than we 
have hitherto done—supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that it is 
possible to draw more largely from 
them without showing them undue 
favour. The training and the 
general surroundings of a boy at 
one of our large public schools do 
not seem to be of a nature to fit 
him for taking amiably and con- 
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tentedly to the curtailment of 
elbow-room, and the general dis- 
comforts and petty inconveniences 
entailed ‘by life on board ship in 
the junior ranks. 

Having mentioned the name of 
Sir George Tryon, it is only proper 
that we should also mention that 
we are told that when he left Eton 
and went to sea at the very mature 
age of sixteen (the average age of 
entry at that time being thirteen to 
fourteen) he was so ignorant of all 
mathematics that he found himself 
at the bottom of a class of boys, 
some of whom were two years his 
juniors in age, and it was only 
through the most determined 
application, coupled with unusual 
ability, that he managed eventu- 
ally to work up to the head of his 
class. We are not told whether 
or no he had acquired any wide 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and 
if he had, whether it was of any 
use to him; but of one thing we 
may feel tolerably certain, and 
that is, that if there had been 
anything in the shape of a com- 
petitive examination at that time, 
young Tryon would have had no 
chance of getting into the navy 
at all. 

We are not aware of what took 
place at the interview which was 
held between Mr Goschen and the 
headmasters of some of the public 
schools to discuss the subject of 
the entry of naval cadets from 
those establishments ; but we shall 
be more than surprised if the 
combined ingenuity of the First 
Lord and all the headmasters in 
England will succeed in defeating 
the crammers. 

A well-known service newspaper 
stated lately that a syndicate of 
the so-called crammers had bought 
up systematically all the past ex- 
amination papers, in order to pre- 
vent them from falling into the 
hands of any save their own clique. 
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The competitive examinations held 
by the Civil Service Commissioners 
are, of course, conducted on a 
system, each examination bearing 
more or less of a family likeness 
to its predecessors. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a careful study of 
the back papers will afford some 
indication of what is to be ex- 
pected in the future, at anyrate on 
general lines ; hence the manceuvre 
of the crammers. The story we 
give for what it is worth, though we 
think it is extremely likely to be 
true. That particular manceuvre 
could, of course, be easily defeated, 
but it shows the ingenuity of those 
whose business it is to make a 
special study of the art of passing 
their pupils through a competitive 
examination, whether such pupils 
be clever or stupid; but there 
can be little doubt that if that 
manceuvre is defeated, they will 
discover others which will enable 
them to remain masters of the 
situation so long as the competi- 
tion is sufficiently drastic to reject 
two-thirds of those who go up for 
it. That is to say, the Admiralty 
give away sixty nominations for 
every twenty vacancies. Two 
trials are allowed, yet the majority 
of the poor boys who are lucky 
enough in the first instance to get 
nominations must necessarily be 
branded for life as having “ failed 
for the navy.” 

In addition to the two diverse 
influences already alluded to which 
are working round this question— 
viz., the naval influence desirous 
of sending the boys actually to sea 
young, and the scholastic influence 
desirous of keeping them longer on 
shore in order to give them a more 
complete education—there is a 
third influence, an influence of a 
political character, which is striv- 
ing to do away with all nomin- 
ations, and consequently all power 
of selection and rejection on the 
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part of the Admiralty,—the ex- 
amination to be an absolutely open 
competition for any one who likes 
to go up for it. Probably the 
next time the Radicals get into 
power, if they can find nothing 
more inviting to tamper with, they 
will try their hands at tinkering 
the navy on these lines. 

Already complaints have been 
made of the deterioration in the 
social status of some of the lads 
who recently joined the Britannia. 
To put it into the plainest of Eng- 
lish—it is said that they are not 
the sons of gentlemen. Of course 
your sound Radical does not recog- 
nise social status, and attaches no 
meaning to the word “‘ gentleman,” 
He breeds his horses and his dogs 
very carefully, and also his pigs; 
but when it comes to men, the 
exigencies of his political creed 
require that he should discard and 
disbelieve entirely in the laws of 
heredity, and assert boldly that 
one man is as good as another, 
however he is bred. This, how- 
ever, is an aspect of the question 
which we need not dwell upon. 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” But the evil of the day 
which sees the navy thrown open 
to unrestricted competition will be 
great indeed. 

The noble traditions extending 
over three hundred years, of a 
navy which has been mainly in- 
strumental in building up the 
greatest empire that the world 
has ever seen, are an asset which 
is not lightly to be thrown aside. 
These traditions have been cher- 
ished, and maintained, and handed 
on, often from father to son, for 
many generations ; always amongst 
a class or a clique, the clique called 
gentlemen ; and this class has fre- 
quently proved, up to this very 
hour, that it has not become 
effete—is not “ played out,” as our 
American friends would express 
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it. The lofty ideals of honour 
now held by this class—far nobler 
than the ideals of the duelling 
period—have been proved over 
and over again to be the vivi- 
fying spirit which renders our 
officers in both army and navy so 
pre-eminently qualified to be the 
leaders of men of all races, and 
enables them to gain their respect 
and obedience, almost without an 
’ effort, and simply because they are 
gentlemen, in the best acceptation 
of the word. Our Radical friends 
will not, of course, admit that 
there is such a thing as hereditary 
or traditional honour,—such an 
admission would not accord with 
their political creed ; and yet per- 
haps there is no service in the 
world —either army or navy — 
which shows more clearly through 
every ramification of its branches 
the impress of the word “tradi- 
tion” than does the British navy. 
Not hard and fast, hide-bound, 
unalterable traditions, hindering 
progress; but, on the contrary, 
traditions more spiritual than ma- 
terial, and yet so broad and com- 
prehensive as to admit freely of 
the revolution in nautical practice 
which the last thirty years have 
witnessed. Are these traditions 
to be thrown overboard, or handed 
on to those who will be quite in- 
capable of understanding them, 
in order to humour a Radical 
fad? God forbid. But we need 
not anticipate evil. At present 
this Radical mancuvre has only 
been talked of. 

We are continually being told 
—and no one has ever attempted 
to deny—that we want young 
captains and young admirals ; but 
we cannot have these unless we 
have young lieutenants and young 
commanders, From this point of 
view, also, it seems to us that the 
last step is in the wrong direction, 
as we start off with comparatively 
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old midshipmen ; so that sea ex- 
perience must be curtailed. We 
are told, on the other hand, that 
the sub-lieutenant’s shore-time at 
Greenwich is to be shortened ; but 
the Irishman’s plan of lengthening 
his breeches by cutting a piece off 
the top and sewing it on to the 
bottom is not generally understood 
to have been attended with success. 

In the old days we got a fair 
percentage of young admirals on 
the lists by the exercise of jobbery, 
favouritism, and nepotism of such 
an unblushing nature that it would 
not now be tolerated for a moment. 
A few of those who rose prema- 
turely to the higher ranks of their 
profession by this unjust method 
of promotion proved themselves to 
be capable officers, but the majority 
did not; and as merit in these cases 
had nothing to do with early pro- 
motion, it is really wonderful how 
many of them were successful. It 
only shows what a good school the 
inevitable six years as midshipmen 
actually at sea must have been; as 
we are speaking of the time before 
the Britannia was invented, and 
all midshipmen had to serve six 
years at sea before they were elig- 
ible to pass for ‘‘mate,” which was 
the corresponding rank to the sub- 
lieutenant of to-day. Thus we see 
that, even in the case of the luckiest 
of fortune’s favourites, a young 
officer was certain of receiving six 
years of practical sea-training dur- 
ing the best learning years of his 
life, and before he had time to 
form habits or to acquire ideas of 
comfort inconsistent with the 
career of a sailor. 

The difficulty which now pre- 
sents itself is how to get young 
captains and young admirals with- 
out the exercise of nepotism and 
family interest in the selection of 
officers for promotion from the 
lieutenants’ and commanders’ lists. 
The great block is in the lieuten- 
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ants’ list, and it seems to us that 
it must always remain so, as the 
number of officers of this rank 
required for the work of the fleet 
bears such a large proportion to 
those of the higher lists. 

In October 1897 we had 915 
lieutenants on the active list— 
exclusive of 81 on the supple- 
mentary list from the merchant 
service, who are warned not to ex- 
pect promotion—281 commanders, 
and 183 captains. The great 
struggle, therefore, is to get on to 
the commanders’ list, and only a 
minority can hope to do so. The 
recognised qualifications for selec- 
tion in order to promotion, until 
we come to the rank of captain, 
are merit and war services; and 
although interest and favouritism 
can never be wholly eliminated 
while human nature remains as it 
is, they are practised but sparingly 
compared with what formerly took 
place, and they are usually shrouded 
under the euphonious phrase of 
“the just recognition of merit 
hitherto undiscovered.” 

Theoretically, where all other 
things are equal, promotion should 

o by seniority ; but as a matter 
of fact all other things never are 
quite equal, and even if we could 
imagine them to be so, we should 
then find ourselves face to face 
with the utterly disheartening, 
zeal-crushing system of a purely 
seniority corps, a system which is 
admitted on all hands to be most 
undesirable. For our own part, 
we believe that a return to the 
exercise of the most rampant 
family favouritism would be less 
detrimental to the best interests 
of the navy than promotion by 
seniority. If a man knows that 
so long as he keeps out of trouble 
and avoids a court-martial he will 
certainly be promoted when he 
comes to the top of the list, with- 
out giving himself any extra 
trouble, without volunteering for 








dangerous or difficult services, but 
by simply doing his duty and no 
more, it is not in human nature 
for him to put forth the best that 
is in him without prospect of 
special reward or recognition of 
his zeal. It is not uncommon to 
hear a naval lieutenant say: “TI 
have always done my duty to the 
satisfaction of my captain, I have 
never refused an appointment, I 
have never been invalided from 
ill-health, I possess good certifi- 
cates for all my service, and here 
I am with fourteen years’ service 
as a lieutenant and no prospect of 
promotion.” 

The answer is, that the service 
requires something more of him 
than his bare duty; or, in other 
words, that his ideal of duty is not 
a sufficiently lofty one. It is also 
quite possible that he may be a 
good lieutenant but would make 
an indifferent commander, hence 
the necessity for selection. 

There is undoubtedly, and there 
always must be, a large amount of 
luck about promotion. For in- 
stance, an officer of no special 
ability or acquirements happens 
to see service in one of our little 
wars, and if he does his duty— 
about which there is but little doubt 
on such an occasion—he is imme- 
diately recommended for promo- 
tion, and goes over the heads of 
some hundreds of senior and very 
probably abler men. And this 
kind of luck it is undesirable, if 
not impossible, to eliminate, 

It has already been noted that 
promotion in all ranks is made by 
selection until we come to the 
rank of captain. This seems on 
the face of it to be strangely in- 
consistent. Each list is supposed 
to be the pick of the list immedi- 
ately below it, and yet when we 
come to the most important list 
of all—viz., the flag list—we no 
longer select those who are sup- 
posed to be the best, but take 
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them just as they come. Thus it 
happens that, in spite of the earlier 
sifting, men get on to our admirals’ 
lists who—although they may have 
been fairly passable captains—are 
not fit in the opinion of any one 
but themselves to take command of 
a squadron. It might be thought 
that the severe process of selection 
which goes on in all the ranks be- 
low that of captain would render 
it impossible for any save the 
ablest men to get on to the cap- 
tains’ list sufficiently young to be- 
come admirals. Yet it does not. 
The before-mentioned luck has of 
course a good deal to do with it: 
besides which, some men get senile 
before they get old ; or, to state the 
case more gently, they do not retain 
at middle age their pristine vigour 
and the nerves of their youth. 

The admirals’ lists are small for 
a great navy like ours, and there 
can be no doubt that every man on 
them should be thoroughly com- 
petent and fit to take command of 
a fleet or squadron at an hour’s 
notice. It has frequently been 
suggested that admirals should be 
made from the captains’ list by 
selection instead of seniority ; but 
two strong objections have been 
raised against such a course. First, 
that it would create a most un- 
desirable jealousy amongst the cap- 
tains in our two principal squad- 
rons, who would naturally be the 
men expecting selection. And 
secondly, that it would be too 
great a piece of patronage, and 
too heavy a responsibility to put 
upon any man, even a civilian 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Yet 
all naval men are agreed that 
directly we become involved in a 
serious naval war such selections 
will have to be made in order to 
get younger admirals. Perhaps it 
will be time enough to do it when 
the war breaks out, and thus in 
the meantime avoid unnecessary 
heart-burnings and jealousies. 
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It must be admitted that the 
drastic reforms and compulsory- 
retirement regulations instituted 
by Mr Childers, which resulted in 
such a large reduction in the senior 
lists of the navy, were on the whole 
beneficial,—mainly because they 
made it possible to give both cap- 
tains and admirals on the active 
list more frequent employment. 

In the old sailing days a man 
could go on shore for ten years or 
more, and then if he were given 
command of a ship, the moment 
he put his foot upon the quarter- 
deck he was at home again: he 
found the main-mast just in the 
same place that he left it; the 
bowsprit and jib-boom still stuck 
out over the bows; and the fore- 
topsail (with which he paid his 
tailor’s bill) sheeted home and 
hoisted in exactly the same man- 
ner as it did when he went ashore 
ten, or even twenty, years before. 
In fact we might say broadly that 
from the year 1800, or even from 
an earlier date, up to 1850, there 
occurred no important change in 
the rig, organisation, or general 
management of our ships, or the 
armament which they carried. 
But now! Let a man go on shore 
for ten years, or even five, and he 
comes on board his ship a perfect 
stranger to many of the devices 
he sees around him, and finds him- 
self in the humiliating position of 
knowing less about his business 
than many of his subordinates. 
It is therefore of the first import- 
ance to keep seniors as well as 
juniors in as constant employment 
as possible, for their training and 
preparation for war can only thus 
he ensured. 

Having now glanced briefly at 
the training and employment of 
all ranks in the executive branch 
of the navy, we will return for a 
moment to the question of entry, 
and sum up in a more concrete 
form our objections to raising the 
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age of entry into the Britannia. 
The reasons given for raising the 
age were, as we have seen, to de- 
feat the crammers, and to get boys 
direct from the public schools pos- 
sessing on entry a broader and 
more general education than that 
possessed by the lads hitherto 
entered at an earlier age. We 
have pointed out the extreme im- 
probability of defeating the cram- 
mers, s0 long as the competitive 
examination is continued on its 
present lines; and hence the im- 
probability of getting lads—save 
in exceptional cases— from the 
public schools, and even the un- 
desirability of doing so if it were 
possible. As to the proposition 
that a boy joining the Britannia 
at fifteen and a-half will be in 
possession of a broader and more 
extensive general education than 
one joining at thirteen and a-half, 
we do not for a moment question 
it. But at what price has it been 
bought? At the cost of wrenching 
and dislocating habits and associa- 
tions considerably more formed 
than they are at the earlier age, 
with the probability so forcibly 
pointed out by “S.” of creating a 
decided aversion to the discomforts 
and inconveniences of a sea life— 
for, in spite of all modern improve- 
ments, these still exist in a very 
marked degree. 

Add to the above the loss of a 
year or two's training and associa- 
tion with boats and salt water, 
and all the more fundamental arts 
and traditions of his future pro- 
fession, keeping clearly in our 
minds all the time the special 
qualities which the country re- 
quires in its sea officers, and we 
cannot help thinking that the 
broader general education will 
have been too dearly purchased. 

To teach theory before practice 
in naval matters is to put the cart 
before the horse, whatever it may 





be in law, theology, and the so- 
called learned professions. No 
lad can understand the theory of 
seamanship or the art of handling 
ships aud men until he has at least 
seen the practice of it. 

After some years’ practical work 
and experience, theory can be 
understood and appreciated, and 
that is the proper time to learn 
it. The lieutenant’s rank in our 
navy is that in which the principal 
sifting of the wheat from the chaff 
takes place, and the study of theory 
could then go hand in hand with 
practice; the really capable and 
zealous officer would find time for 
both, no matter how heavy were 
his practical duties; and if the 
study of theory and the passing of 
a theoretical examination after five 
years’ service in the rank of lieu- 
tenant were regarded as especial 


‘—though perhaps not absolutely 


essential — conditions for promo- 
tion to commander’s rank, we 
should have more real, more sub- 
stantial, and more useful theory in 
the upper ranks of the navy ina 
few years’ time than we have ever 
had before, for whatever it may be 
worth: we should be putting the 
theory in at the right end instead 
of at the wrong end. 

Finally, as to the logic of mak- 
ing this alteration in the age of 
entry for our naval cadets. Where 
is the logic of changing a system 
which is admitted even by our 
rivals to have produced a body of 
officers who are second to none in 
the special qualifications which 
render them pre-eminent in the 
practical work of their profession ? 
Are we not somewhat in danger 
of producing that state of affairs 
so graphically described by the 
American admiral, where the ris- 
ing generation of our young sea 
officers will know how it ought to 
be done, instead of knowing how 
to do it? 





Earty in June of the year 93 
I left Paris in company with M. 
Crépin. At that time in the 
flower of his, somewhat mediocre, 
fortunes, he had been intrusted 
with a mission which was entirely 
after his own heart. He was to 
represent the Executive, in fact, 
in a “sequestrating ” tour through 
Limosin and Guienne,—or rather 
through the new-found depart- 
ments that had deposed those 
ancient territories, and his in- 
terest had procured me a post as 
his clerk or assistant. What 
duties this embraced perhaps the 
Government would have found it 
as difficult to specify as their sub- 
agent; but, after all, Jacques 
Bonhomme emancipated was ex- 
cessively conservative in the mat- 
ter of his retention of the system 
of complimentary sinecures. For 
myself, I looked upon my appoint- 
ment as the simple means to post- 
pone an inevitable denunciation. 

Crépin and I had by then ceased 
to fraternise. I could never quite 
learn to adapt my sympathies to 
a certain mawvais ton that under- 
lay in him all the sensitiveness of 
the voluptuary. Also, perhaps, I 
was beginning a little to resent the 
humourless methods of a destiny 
that had not the wit, it seemed, 
to rebuke my innate luxuriousness 
but by affecting a concern to ac- 
commodate me with house-fellows 
of my own kidney. We parted 
on the best of terms ; and he none 
the less attended to my interests 
and, as far as possible, to my 
safety. To the end, I think, he 
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retained an admiration for the 
superior quality of my epigas- 
trium ; and when his opportunity 
came to do me a service, he never 
failed to remind me of his indebt- 
edness to my fastidious gowr- 
mandise. 

We left the city, travelling 
en rot, on @ fine blowing after- 
noon. We had our roomy car- 
riage, with four well - blooded 
horses, and a postilion to each 
pair, An escort of four patriots, 
moreover, mounted, armed, and 
generally drunk, accompanied us 
to enforce the letter of the law. 
We went out by the suburb of 
Pasi, starting from the Pavillon- 
Liberté, close by the Thuilleries, 
—where Crépin received his papers 
of administration—and whipping 
along the river-bank by way of the 
Port aux Pierres. Close by the 
gates the carriage gave a thudding 
jolt, and drew up suddenly to an 
accompaniment of noise like the 
screaming of a swollen axle. 

I started up in my corner. 

“What is it?” I exclaimed; 
but three men, risen at that mo- 
ment from a bench under some 
chestnut - trees, engaged my sur- 
prised attention. They made at 
the postilions, it seemed, and the 
face of him that was foremost 
twitched with a rage of nervous 
resentment. Their hats had been 
laid beside them in the shade, and 
I noticed that as this individual 
sprang to his feet, the powder 
leapt from his head as if a musket- 
ball had struck it. For he was 
very sprucely groomed, every hair 
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currycombed to run parallel with 
its fellows; and there was a fas- 
tidious neatness about his appear- 
ance that was like the peevish 
delicacy of an invalid. 

Such, indeed, he was, from more 
than one point of view; for he 
was no other than M. Robespierre 
himself, dressed in the fine blue 
coat he was studying to make his- 
torical, and exhibiting the weak 
extremes of his nature in presence 
of a run-over dog. 

“ But this is infamous!” I heard 
him shrill, in a strained wavering 
voice. “Thus to shock our hu- 
manity and our nerves!” 

He ran to the carriage window 
in uncontrollable excitement. He 
bustled with his shaking speech so 
that it was hardly audible. 

“ What mischief produces itself 
that you tear through the streets 
like brigands? Messieurs—mes- 
sieurs! but I say you have no 
right—citizens, do you hear?” 

Orépin, dismayed, muttered 
something about authority. The 
other snapped at the word and 
worried it. 

“ Authority! there is none in 
this city to be careless of innocent 
lives. Authority! who excuses 
himself to me—to the Republic— 
by assuming a licence to murder 
under its «gis,— yes, murder, I 
say? You would adopt the pre- 
rogatives of aristocrats—you are 
an aristocrat — Tachereau! St 
Just!” 

He was beside himself. His 
lean hands picked at the window- 
frame. All the time the poor cur 
in the road was screeching, and 
the sound seemed to jar him out 
of his self-control. One of his 
companions stepped up to him, 
put a hand upon his arm, and 
drew him away. Quite a little 
mob had gathered about us. 

“ Reculez les chevaux/” said 
this person to the postilions. 





“Complete what you have be- 
gun.” 

The horses backed the carriage 
once, and drew forward again, 
stilling the cries. Personally I 
should have preferred alighting 
during the operation. Robes 
pierre ran to the trees and put 
his palms to his ears, doubling 
himself up as if he had the tooth- 
ache. The other came to the 
window once more. 

This was the ‘ Apocalyptic!” 
of the Assembly, its most admir- 
able type of fanaticism. Dark 
and immovable as a Nubian 
archer in a wall painting, he 
might have been represented for 
ever holding the taut string and 
the arrow that should whistle to 
its mark. He was young, a mere 
boy — melancholy, olive-skinned, 
beautiful in his way. Cold, in- 
corruptible, merciless, neverthe- 
less, he—this St Just—was yet 
that one of the ultra -revolu- 
tionists I could find it in me to 
regard admiringly. Of all, he 
alone acted up to the last letter 
of his creed of purification. Of 
all, he alone was willing to do a 
long life’s reaping without wage, 
without even that posthumous 
consideration of a niche in the 
‘** Pantheon of history.” Like the 
figure of Time on a clock, he was 
part and parcel of the scythe 
with which he wrought. He must 
move when the hour came—cut- 
ting right and left—and with the 
last stroke of inspiration he must 
stop until the wheels of being 
should bring him to the front 
once more. Truly, he was not 
great, but, quite possibly, neces- 
sary ; and as such, one could not 
but exclaim over his faultless 
mechanism. He sacrificed his life 
to his cause, long before it was 
demanded of him, and in the end 
flung himself to the axe as to a 
kindred spirit with which his 
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structural and destructive genius 
was quite in sympathy. One 
must acknowledge that he made 
a consistent practice of that which 
is the true art of reform — to 
know whom to exclude from one’s 
system. Only, he was a little 
too drastic in his exclusion ; and 
that came from a lack of ton. 
For your fanatic sees a reactionary 
in every one whose mouth opens 
for what reason soever but to 
applaud his methods; and the 
sneers which his  sensitiveness 
regards as levelled at himself, he 
puts to the account of treason 
against his policy. 

“Citizen Crépin,” he said (for 
he had already identified my com- 
panion), “for the future, if you 
must ride rough-shod, I would 
recommend you to make the mean- 
est your first consideration.” 

“ But, citizen, it was no fault 
of mine.” 

“You have a voice to control, 
I presume?” —he stepped back 
and waved his hand. ‘“ Allez 
vous promener/”—and the car- 
riage jerked forward. 

I shot a glance at the other 
as we passed. He was retired 
from the scene, and he seemed 
endeavouring to control the agi- 
tation into which he had been 
betrayed; but he looked evilly 
from under his jumping eyelids 
at us as we went by. 

We travelled cautiously until 
we were gone a long gunshot from 
the city walls, and then Crépin put 
his head out of the window and 
cursed on the postilions furiously. 

“Savant sacré /” he cried, sink- 
ing back on the seat; “we are 
whipt and rebuked like schoolboys. 
Is a Republic a seminary for street 
curs? They should hoist Reason 
in a balloon if she is to travel. 
That St Just—he will make it in- 
dictable to crack a flea on one’s 
thumb-nail.” 
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** What were they doing in that 
quarter of the town?” 

““ How should I know, Citizen 
Thibaut? Spinning webs under 
the trees, maybe, to catch unwary 
flies. They and others spend much 
of each day in the suburbs. It is 
the custom of attorneys, as it is of 
story-writers, to hatch their plots 
in green nooks, They brood for a 
week that they may speak for an 
hour. Robespierre comes to Pasi 
and Auteuil for inspiration. Cou- 
thon goes every day to Neuilly 
for bagatelle. My faith, but how 
these advocates make morality 
unattractive! A dozen lawyers 
amongst the elect would produce 
a second revolt of the angels. That 
is why the devil is loath to recall 
them.” 

“To recall them ?” 

“They are his ambassadors, 
monsieur, and it is his trouble 
that they are for ever being hand- 
ed their passports to quit such soil 
as he would be represented on. 
Then they return to him for fresh 
instructions; byt they will not 
understand that human passions 
are not to be controlled by rule of 
thumb.” 

“Or sounded by depth of plumb, 
Crépin ; and, upon my word, you 
are a fine bailiff to your masters.” 


Now, I have no wish to detail 
the processes of our monotonous 
journey into the south - westerly 
departments, whereto—that is to 
say, to the borders of Dordogne— 
it took us eight days to travel. 
We had our excitements, our vex- 
ations, our adventures even; but 
these were by the way, and with- 
out bearing on what I have set 
myself to relate. 

One evening as we were lazily 
rolling along an empty country 
road, making for the little walled 
town of Coutras, where the fourth 
Henry was known to his credit 
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once upon a time, a trace snapped, 
leading to more damage and a 
little confusion amongst the horses. 
I alighted in a hurry — Orépin, 
whose veins were congested with 
Bordeaux, slumbering profoundly 
on in his corner—and finding that 
the accident must cause us some 
small delay, strolled back along 
the road we had come by, for it 
looked beautiful in perspective. 
Our escort, I may say, affecting 
ignorance of our mishap, had rat- 
tled on into the dusk. 

It was a night for love, or 
fairies, or any of those little 
gracicus interchanges of soul that 
France had nothing the art to con- 
ceive in those years. The wind, 
that had toyed all day with flowers, 
was sweet with a languorous and 
desirable playfulness ; a ripening 
girl moon sat low on a causeway 
of mist, embroidering a banner of 
cloud that blew from her hands; 
the floating hills were hung with 
blots of woodland, and to peer into 
the trance of sky was to catch a 
star here and there like a note of 
music. 

I turned an elbow of the road 
and strolled to a little bridge 
spanning a brook that I[ had 
noticed some minutes earlier in 
passing. Leaning over the para- 
pet, I saw the water swell to a 
miniature pond as it approached 
the arch—a shallow ferry designed 
to cool the fetlocks of weary horses. 
The whole was a mirror of placid- 
ity. It flowed like a white oil, 
reflecting in intenser accent the 
fading vauit above, so that one 
seemed to be looking down upon 
a subterranean dawn—and, “It is 
there and thus,” I murmured, “‘ the 
little people begin their day.” 

There were rushes fringing the 
brook-edge, as I knew only by 
their sharp reversed pictures in the 
blanched water-glass, and a leaning 
stake in mid-stream repeated itself 
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blackly that the hairy goblins 
below might have something to 
scratch themselves on; and then 
this fancy did so possess me that, 
when a bat dipt to the surface and 
rose again, its reality and not its 
shadow seemed to flee into the 
depths. At last a nightingale 
sang from a little copse hard by, 
completing my bewitchment —and 
so my thraldom to dreams was 
nearly made everlasting. For, it 
appeared, a man had come softly 
out of the woods behind me, while 
I hung over the parapet, and was 
stealing towards me on tiptoe with 
clubbed bludgeon. 

It was a stag-beetle that saved 
my life —whereout of might be 
snatched many little rags of re- 
flections ; for it shot whizzing and 
booming past my ear and startled 
me toasudden sideway jump. The 
fellow was almost on my back at 
the moment, and could not check 
his impetus. He came crack 
against the low wall, his club span 
out of his fist, and he himself 
clutched, failed, and went over 
with a mighty splash into the 
water underneath. 

The ludicrous dénotiment gave 
me time to collect my faculties. I 
was at no loss for an immediate 
solution of the incident. The 
highways, in these glorious days 
of fraternity, were infested with 
footpads, and no farther than five 
miles out of Paris we had had 
trouble with them. Doubtless this 
rascal, the carriage being out of 
sight, had taken me for a solitary 
pedestrian. 

I looked over the parapet, feel- 
ing myself master of the situation, 
though I had no weapon upon me. 
My assailant was gathering his long 
limbs together in the shallow pool. 
The water dragged the hair over 
his eyes and ran in a stream from 
his bristling chin. Suddenly he 
saw, drew a pistol, and clicked 
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it at me. It was a futile and 
desperate action, and calculated 
only to confirm my estimate of his 
character. 

*“ Ventrebleu and the devil!” he 
shouted. ‘ Make way for me, sir!” 

I waved my hand, right and left 
of the ferry. Should he emerge 
either way, I could easily forestall 
him. 

“You have your choice of roads,” 
I said, politely. 

He recognised his difficulty, and 
turned as if to wade up stream 
and escape by the fields. His 
fourth step brought him into deep 
water, out of which he floundered 
snorting. 

“Try under the bridge,” I said. 
“Tt is the right passage for rats.” 

He cursed me volubly. 

‘‘ Well, we are one to one,” said 
he in sudden decision, and came 
splashing out on the Coutras side. 

The moment he climbed up the 
bank I closed with him. He was 
fairly handicapped by his liquid 
load, and out of breath and of 
conceit with his luck besides. He 
aimed a blow at me with his pis- 
tol-butt, but I easily avoided it 
and let him topple his length again 
—assisting him in fact—but this 
time in the dust. Then I sat on 
him, and threatened his head with 
a great stone. 

“ Pouf/” said he, panting. “TI 
protest I am no adept at this 
business.” 

“Is it your only one?” said I. 

‘At this date, yes.” 

“*So—you have been an honest 
man? And what more can a 
patriot boast of?” 

I whistled and called to my 
companions. My prisoner looked 
amazed, 

“You are not alone!” he ex- 
claimed. 


“By no means. My escort is 


round the curve of the road 
there.” 
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He seemed to collapse under 
me. 

“ Merci, monsieur/” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ merci /” 

“What, in these days!” 

He dared his chance of the 
stone, and began to struggle vio- 
lently. I doubt if I could have 
held him long if Crépin ard one 
of the postilions bad not come 
running up to my shout. <A few 
words were enough to explain the 
situation, and we conducted the 
fellow to the carriage and strapped 
him upon one of the horses in a 
way compromising to his dignity. 
And so he became of our party 
when we moved on once more. 


Coutras clacks with mills and 
is musical with weirs. The spirit 
of the warlike king yet informs 
its old umber walls and toppling 
houses. I found it a place so 
fragrant with antique and with 
natural beauties, that my heart 
wept over the present human de- 
generacy that vulgarised it. It 
lies amongst the last distant 
swells, as it were, of the great 
billows of the Auvergne moun- 
tains, before those swells have 
rolled themselves to waste in the 
sombre flats of the Landes. It is 
the hill-slope garden on the fringe 
of the moor ; the resting-place of 
the sea and the high-rock winds ; 
the hostelry where these meet and 
embrace and people the vineyards 
with baby breezes. It has grown 
old listening under its great chest- 
nuts to the sweet thunder of the 
Isleand the Dronne. Its peasants, 
pagan in their instinct for beauty, 
train their vines up the elm and 
walnut trees, that in autumn they 
may dance under a dropping rain 
of grapes. At the same time, I 
am bound to confess that their 
wine suffers for the sake of this 
picturesqueness. 

Now, as we entered it by moon 
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light, it was a panic town, restless, 
scurrying, lurid. The new spirit 
ran vile and naked in its venerable 
streets; the air was poisonous 
with the breath of ca ira. For, 
since we left Paris, this had 
happened. The Girondists were 
fallen and hunted men, and Tal- 
lien and Ysabeau were at La 
Réole, preparing for a descent on 
Bordeaux. We learned it all at 
the gate, and also that the spies 
and agents of these scoundrels 
were everywhere abroad, nosing 
after the escaped deputies, bully- 
ing, torturing, and denouncing. 

“Tt would appear we are fore- 
stalled,” said Crépin, drily. ‘“M. 
Thibaut, have you a mind to rake 
over dead ashes? Well, I have 
heard of the white wine of Ber- 
gerac. At least I will taste that 
before I go to bed.” 

We drove up to the Golden Lion, 
whither our scamps had preceded 
us. Patriots hooted our prisoner 
as we clattered through the streets, 
or whipped at him with their ram- 
rods. The decent citizens fled 
before us, and white-faced girls 
peeped from behind the white cur- 
tains of their little bed-chambers, 
crushing the dimity againsf their 
swelling bosoms. Oh! we were 
great people, I can assure you. 

At the hostelry—a high, mud- 
coloured building, with window- 
places fringed with stone, and its 
hill of a roof fretted thick as a 
dove-cote with dormer casements 
—they brought to our carriage a 
poor weeping maid. 

“ Ta demoiselle des pleurs,” said 
Bonnet-rouge, with a grin. 

“Eh?” said Crépin. 

“The aubergiste, citizen.” 

Crépin looked at the poor crea- 
ture with disfavour. Certainly 


ahe was very plain, though quite 
young, and her homely face was 
blowzed with tears. 

““Why do you cry then, little 
fool ?” 
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** Monsieur, they have taken my 
father to La Réole.” 

“‘ He will return, if innocent,” 

“ Alas! no, monsieur.” 

“What! you would discredit the 
impartiality of the Republic?” 

He stepped from the carriage, 
and took her by the shoulder. 

“He will return, if innocent, I 
say; and would the law had en- 
larged him before we arrived! You 
are in charge here, citoyenne ?” 

‘“‘ But yes, monsieur.” 

“ A thousand devils !—and dis- 
organised, I’!] swear; no fire in the 
kitchen, no food in the larder.” 

‘Monsieur is in error. I go at 
once to serve the first monsieur of 
our best.” 

“The first—sacré/ is that also 
forestalled? But who is this first?” 

‘‘The same as monsieur.” 

‘And dost thou know who J 
am ?” 

‘‘ Alas, monsieur! You come 
and go, and you are all great and 
imperious. But I would not with 
a word offend monsieur.” 

Listen, girl.” (A crowd stood 
about. He spoke for the benefit 
of all.) “I am a high officer of 
the Republic, en mission to rout 
out the disaffected and to enforce 
the law. Go, and say to this 
citizen that, with his permission, 
I will join him.” 

Our rogues were unstrapping 
the footpad from the horse as he 
spoke. As they tumbled him, half 
silly with his jolting and with the 
blows he had received, upon his 
feet, the awbergiste gave a faint 
cry. Crépin caught her as she 
retreated, and twisted her about 
once more. 

“You know this Chevalier de la 
Coupe?” 

“Monsieur, I—how can I say? 
So many drink wine with us.” 

He looked at her sternly a mo- 
ment, then pushed her from him. 

“For supper, the best in the 
house!” he called after her, and 
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turned to arrange for the disposi- 
tion of his men and their prisoner. 

By-and-by the aubergiste came 
to conduct us to table. As we 
went thither, Crépin stopped, took 
the girl by the chin, and looked 
into her wet inflamed eyes. If 
the prospect of good fare exhil- 
arated him, I will say, also, for 
his credit, that I believe he had a 
kindly nature. 

“For the future,” he said, “be 
discreet and make a study to com- 
mand your nerves, In these days 
one must look on life through the 
little window of the /wnette.” 

We found our forestaller (who, 
by the way, had returned no 
answer to Crépin’s polite message) 
established in the eating-room 
when we entered it. He was a 
coarse, blotched ruffian, thick and 
overbearing, and he stared at us 
insolently as he lay sprawled over 
a couple of chairs. 

“So, thou wouldst share my 
supper?” he cried, in a rumbling, 
vibrant voice. ‘Lie down under 
the table, citizen, and thou shalt 
have a big plate of scraps when 
once my belly is satisfied.” 

Crépin paused near the thresh- 
old. I tingled with secret laugh- 
ter to watch the bludgeoning of 
these two parvenus. But my 
respected chief had the advantage 
of an acquired courtesy. 

“You honour me beyond my 
expectations,” he said. “ But, if 
I were to break the dish over the 
citizen’s face, the scraps would fall 
the sooner.” 

The other scrambled to his feet 
with a furious grimace. 

“ Canaille!” he shouted (it was 
curious that I never heard an up- 
start but would apply this term in 
a quarrel to those of his own kid- 
ney)—“Scum! pigwash! Do you 
know my name, my office, my re- 
putation? God’s-blood! I’ve a 
mind to have you roasted in a fat 
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hog’s skin and served for the first 
course !” 

Orépin walked up to the bully 
very coolly. M. le Représentant 
had plenty of courage in the ordin- 
ary affairs of life. 

“Do I know who you are?” he 
said. ‘Why, I take you for one 
of those curs that are whipt on to 
do the dirty work of the people’s 
ministers, And do you know who 
I am, citizen spy? I hold my 
commission direct from the Com- 
mittee of Safety, with full author- 
ity of sequestration and requisition, 
and no tittle of responsibility to 
your masters at La Réole. If you 
interfere with the processes of my 
office, I shall have something 
additional to say in my report to 
the chiefs of my department, whom 
your highness may recognise by 
the names of Billaud- Varennes and 
Collot-d’Herbois. If you insult 
me personally, I shall thrash you 
with a dog-whip.” 

The creature was but a huge 
wind-bag. I never saw one col- 
lapse so suddenly. Orépin, it is 
true, had some fearful names to 
conjare by. 

“‘M. le Représentant,” said the 
former, in a fallen, flabby voice, 
‘T have no desire to oppose or 
embarrass you. We need not clash 
if [am circumspect. For the rest, 
accept my apologies for the heat I 
was betrayed into through inad- 
vertence. We have to be so care- 
ful with strangers.” 

He bowed clumsily. His neck 
was choked with a great cravat ; 
a huge sabre clanked on the floor 
beside him as he moved. He was 
a very ugly piece of goods, and he 
bore his humiliation with secret 
fury, I could perceive—the more 
so as the aubergiste brought in the 
first of the dishes during the height 
of the dispute. 

Crépin permitted himself to be 
omething mollified by the sight 
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of supper. He complimented the 
girl on her promptitude. The poor 
creature may have been no heroine, 
but she was a seductive cook. We 
had potage, most excellent, an 
entrée of chestnut-meal ramequins, 
roasted kid stuffed with truffes de 
Périgord and served with sweet 
wine-sauce. Also a magnificent 
brand of Bergerac was in evidence. 

Under the influence of these 
generous things our table-fellow’s 
insolence a little revived ; but now 
he would rally me as the safer 
butt. 

“The citizen is dainty with his 
food.” (The fellow himself had 
lapped and sucked like a pig.) 

‘‘] owe it to the cook,” said J, 
serenely. 

“A debt of love. Thou shalt 
pay it her presently when the 
lights are out.” 

“You are an_ ill- conditioned 
hog,” said I. 

He sprang, toppling, to his feet. 

‘Mother of God!” he stut- 
tered, hoarsely ; ‘ this goes too far, 
this-——_” 

He caught Orépin’s eye and sub- 
sided again, muttering. We were 
all pretty warm with liquor; but 
my superior officer was grown be- 
nignant under its influence. 

‘“‘ For shame, citizens!” he said, 
blandly, “to put a coarse accent 
to this heavenly bouquet.” 

He had bettered me 
philosophy of the palate. 
fess it at once. 

The other (his name, we came 
to know, was Lacombe—a name 
of infamous notoriety in the Bor- 
deaux business) leaned over to me 
presently—when Crépin was gone 
from the room a moment to give 
a direction—with hell glinting out 
of his eyes. 

“M. le Représentant’s fellow,” 
said he; “TI bow to authority, but 
I kick authority’s dog in the ribs 
if the cur molests me,” 
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*T don’t doubt it. It is prob- 
ably the measure of your courage.” 

He nodded pregnantly. 

“The resurrection of France 
shall be in discretion. That is 
the real courage to those whose 
overbearing impulse is to strike. 
We are discreet, and we watch, 
and we evolve by degrees the 
whole alphabet of espionage. Let 
us call A the language of the 
hands. These the frost of poverty 
will stunt, the rack of labour will 
warp and disjoint. There is your 
sign of a citizen of the people. 
Monsieur has very pretty fingers 
and pink nails.” 

“By the same token a corded 
fist should prove one to be a hang- 
man. Monsieur has a knot for 
every knuckle.” 

He nodded again. His calm- 
ness was more deadly than his 
wrath. 

“You spit your insults over the 
shoulder of your master. You 
think yourself secure in your 
office, But there is an order of 
repartee unknown to patriots, for 
it was hatched in the hotbed; of 
Versailles.” 

He fell back in his chair—still 
eying me—with a grunt; then 
suddenly leaned forward again. 

“The alphabet,” he said, ‘of 
which B shall be designated the 
penetration of disguises. Coach- 
drivers, colporteurs, pedlars—oh, 
one may happen upon the cloven 
hoof amongst them all.” 

I laughed, with a fine affecta- 
tion of contempt. This mummy 
at the feast 

There was a sound in the room. 
I turned my head. The little 
aubergiste stood at the door, weep- 
ing and wringing her hands. 

‘** Monsieur!” she cried, ‘do not 
let it be done !” 

I rose and went to the child. 

“Tell me,” I said, “ what is it?” 

‘* Monsieur, the poor man that 
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you captured! they are torturing 
him in the yard.” 

I pointed with my hand to a 
window. Without, all during our 
meal, had been a confused clatter 
of voices and the lurid smoke of 
torches rising about the glass. 

“Yes,” she sobbed, quite over- 
come. “It is not right, monsieur. 
It will bring a curse upon the 
place.” 

I ran from the room, my blood 
on fire. Whatever his offence to 
me, I had sooner let the rascal go 
than that he should fall into the 
hands of drunken patriots. 

The yard was a paved space 
scooped from the rear of the 
house. A well with a windlass 
pierced it about the middle, and 
round the low wall of this were 
seated a dozen red-bonnets, our 
own four prominent, shouting and 
quarrelling and voluble as parrots. 
Broken bottles strewed the ground, 
and here and there a torch was 
stuck into the chinks of the stones, 
informing all with a jumping glare 
of red. 

I pushed past two or three 
frightened onlookers, and rushed 
out into the open. 

“Where is he?” I cried in a 
beat. “ What the devil! am I 
not to pass judgment on my own!” 

A moment’s silence fell. The 
faces of all were turned up to me, 
scowling and furious. In the pause 
a pitiful voice came booming and 
wailing up from the very bowels 
of the well itself. 

“Merci ! messieurs, merci / and I 
will conduct you to the treasure !” 

I wore a sword, and I drew it 
and sprang to the well-mouth. 

“God in heaven!” I cried, 
“what are you doing with him 
down there ?” 

Several had risen by this, and 
were set at me, snarling like dogs. 

“The man is forfeit to the law!” 
they yelped, 
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‘That is for the law to decide.” 

“The people are the law. We 
sit here to condemn him while he 
cools his heels.” 

**Send monsieur to fetch his 
friend up!” cried Lacombe’s voice 
over their heads. “He will be 
dainty to wash his white fingers 
after a meal!” 

There were cries of “ Aristo- 
crat!” Possibly they would have 
put the brute’s suggestion into 
effect—for a tipsy patriot has no 
bowels—had not Crépin at that mo- 
ment run into the yard. J informed 
him of the situation in a word, as 
he joined me by the well-side. 

“Haul up the man!” he said, 
coolly and peremptorily. His 
office procured him some respect 
and more fear. Our fellows had 
no stomach but to obey, and they 
came to the windlass, muttering, 
and wound their victim up to the 
surface. He was a pitiable sight 
when he reached it. They had 
trussed him to the rope with a 
savagery to which his swollen 
joints bore witness, and, with a 
refinement of cruelty, had cut the 
bucket from under his feet, that 
the full weight of his body should 
hang without support. In this con- 
dition they had then lowered him 
up to his neck in the black water. 

He fell, when released, a sodden 
moaning heap on the stones. 

‘“* And what was to be the end ?” 
asked Crépin. 

“ Citizen Représentant, we could 
not decide ; yet a show of hands 
was in favour of singeing over a 
slow fire. Grace of God! but it 
would seem the accused has fore- 
stalled the jury.” 

He had not, however. 

‘‘Give him brandy,” said Oré- 
pin; “and bring him to the shed 
yonder, when recovered, for the 
proces verbal.” 

He took my arm, and we went 
off together to the place designated, 
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—an outbuilding half full of fagots. 
On the way he beckoned the crying 
aubergiste, who had followed him 
into the yard, to attend us. 

“For the present the man is 
saved,” he said to her when we 
were alone. ‘‘ Now, what is your 
interest in the rascal ?” 

*‘ Monsieur, he was an honest 
man once.” 

** Of the neighbourhood ?” 

She looked up at him with her 
little imploring red eyes. 

“Come,” he said; ‘‘I owe you 
the debt of a grateful digestion.” 

“Of the chAteau,” she said 
faintly. 

** What chateau ?” 

‘“‘ Des Pierrettes, monsieur.” 

Orépin, as I, I could see, was 
beating his brains for some mem- 
ory connected with the name. 

“Tn Février’s café!” I said sud- 
denly. Should it prove the same, 
for the third time destiny seemed 
bringing me into touch with a lady 
of this history. . 

“ Ah!” he said. “ Butit is not 
on my list. In what direction 
does it lie, girl?” 

“Monsieur, two leagues away, 
off the Libourne road by the lane 
of the Marron Cornu.” 

“ And who inhabits it ?” 

The poor girl looked infinitely 
distressed. 

“Tt is M. de Lage and his niece. 
You will not make me the instru- 
ment to harm them, monsieur. 
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They are patriots, I will swear. 
Monsieur, monsieur ! ” 

“Silence, girl! What are you 
to question the methods of the 
Republic? It is a good recom- 
mendation at least that they com- 
mission a footpad to patrol the 
neighbourhood.” 

“It is none of their doing. Oh, 
monsieur, will you not believe me? 
He was an honest servant of theirs 
tillthis religion of Reason drove him 
to the crooked path. And he has 
been dismissed this twelvemontb.” 

“ Harkee, wench! If I read 
you right, you are well quit of a 
scoundrel.” 

She fell to sobbing and clucking 
over that again ; and in the midst 
of her outburst the half-revived 
felon was hustled into the shed. 

The poor broken and collapsed 
creature fell at Crépin’s feet and 
moaned for mercy. 

“Give me a day of life,” he 
snuffled abjectly, ‘‘and I will lead 
you to the treasure.” 

One of the guard pecked at his 
ribs with his boot. 

* Pomme de chou!” he grunted, 
“have you no other song to sing 
but that?” 

But Crépin was looking ex- 
tremely grave and virtuous. 

‘“‘ The prisoner is in no state to 
be examined,” he said. ‘ Place 
him under lock and key, with food 
and drink ; and I will put him to 
the question later.” 


DES PIERRETTES. 


* Nous y voici /” 

The carriage pulled back with a 
jerk, so that the prisoner Michel, 
who sat opposite us, was almost 
thrown into our laps. One of 
our grimy escort appeared at the 
window. 

“Dog of a thief!” he growled. 
“Is this the turning?” 


The other sacréd below his breath 
and nodded sullenly. A vast chest- 
nut (the thick of its butt must 
have been thirty feet in circum- 
ference) stood at the entrance to 
a narrow lane. Turning, with a 
worrying of wheels, down the lat- 
ter, we continued our journey. 

Southwards from Coutras we 
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had broken into a plat of country 
very wild and sterile; but now 
we were amongst trees again— 
oak, chestnut, and walnut — that 
thronged the damp hollows and 
flung themselves over the low hills 
in irresistible battalions. 

Suddenly Michel bent forward 
and touched my companion’s knee 
menacingly. The rascal was near 
restored to himself, and his lower- 
ing eyes were full of gloom. 

‘‘The treasure, monsieur,” he 
said ; “is that the condition of my 
liberty ?” 

“T have said—discover it to me 
and thou shalt go free.” 

“ But I, monsieur, I also must 
make a condition,” 

Orépin stared. The man bent 
still more earnestly forward. 

“‘ Mademoiselle Carinne——’ 

“The niece of De Lage—— ?” 

‘‘She must be considered—re- 
spected. I will not have her in- 
sulted with a look.” 

“ What now, Michel ?” 

“Ob, monsieur! you may do as 
you will with the old, hard man; 
but her—her——” 

“And is it for the lady’s sake 
thou hast forborne hitherto to 
appropriate this treasure, the hid- 
ing-place of which thou wilt buy 
thy life by revealing?” 

“Tt isso. I have driven a des- 
perate trade, starving often with 
this knowledge in my breast.” 

“But why?” 

“How can I tell? I have 
known her from a child. Once 
she struck me that I killed a 
cheeping wolf-cub she had brought 
from the snow; and then she was 
sorry and kissed the little stupid 
bruise ; and I swore my arm should 
rot before it lost the will to pro- 
tect her.” 

‘**T will do my best.” 

“ But that is not enough. My 
God! if I were to sacrifice mad- 
emoiselle’s dot without purpose !” 
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“ The purpose is thy life.” 

“That were nothing were she 
dishonoured.” 

I put in a serene word— 

“Yet it seems you would con- 
demn her to poverty to save your 
skin?” 

“That is different. I should 
have life; and life means many 
things — the power, possibly, to 
influence her fortunes; at least 
the wash of wine again in one’s 
dusty throat.” 

“‘ Michel,” I said, “I must ap- 
plaud you for a capital rogue.” 

He stared at me sombrely, mut- 
tered, “ Je suis ce que je suis,” and 
sank back in his corner. 

We were running between dark 
hedges at the time. Suddenly we 
came among farm-buildings, a 
thronging dilapidated group. The 
byres mouldered on their props; 
the flat stones of the roofs had 
flaked generations of rubbish upon . 
the weedy ground beneath. 

Crépin rubbed his hands. 

“Tt is well,” he said. ‘ This 
without doubt is a skinflint.” 

We turned a corner and passed 
the entrance to a ruined drive. 
Here the tall iron gates, swinging 
upon massive posts of rubble-stone, 
had been recently, it seemed, torn 
from their moorings of grass and 
knotted bindweed, for the ground 
was scarred and the lower bars 
of metal hung with rags of droop- 
ing green. Crépin’s features under- 
went another change at the sight. 

“But what is this?” he 
muttered. “Something unaccus- 
tomed—some scare—some panic ?” 

He looked with sudden fury at 
the prisoner. 

“Tf he has got wind of our com- 
ing—has escaped with * 

He broke off, showing his teeth 
and grinding his hands together. 
At the moment we came in view 
of the chateau. 

It was an old grey house— built 
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of the same material as the gate- 
pillars—with a high-pitched roof 
and little corner towrelles. Once, 
presumably, a possession of import- 
ance, decay and neglect had now 
beggared it beyond description. 
Yet within and without were evi- 
dences of that vulgar miserly spirit 
that seeks by inadequate tinkering 
to deceive with half-measures. The 
tangled grass of the lawn was cut 
only where its untidiness would 
have been most in evidence, and 
its litter left where it fell. Triton 
blew his conch from a fine fountain 
basin near the middle of the plot ; 
but the shell, threatening to break 
away, had been fastened to the sea- 
god’s lips with a ligament of twine 
that was knotted round the head. 
A crippled bench was propped 
with a stone; a shattered ball- 
capital at the entrance-door held 
together with a loop of wire. 
What restoration that was visible 
was all in this vein of ludicrous 
economy. 

But not a sign of life was about 
—no footstep in the grounds, no 
face at any window. To all ap- 
pearance the place was desolate. 

We drew up at the broken stone 
porch. The door was already flung 
wide, and we entered, with all the 
usual insolent clatter of “ frater- 
nity,” an echoing hall. Here, as 
elsewhere, were dust and decay— 
inconsequent patching and the 
same tawdry affectation of repair. 
A shallow flight of stairs, broad 
and oaken, led straight up to a 
little low gallery that bisected the 
hall like a transom. Up these 
steps we scuttled, the escort driv- 
ing the prisoner amongst them, and 
came to a corridor from which a 
number of closed doors shut off the 
living rooms of the house. 

Suddenly Crépin put up his hand 
and motioned us to silence. From 
one of the invisible chambers, some 
distance down the corridor, rose 
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and fell, like wind in a key-hole, 
a little blasphemous complaining 
voice. 

“In the sober moonlight of my 
days!” we made it out to cry— 
“after scaling the rough peaks of 
self-denial, thus to be tilted over 
into the depths again by a lying 
Providence !” 

There followed some shrill storm- 
ing of nouns and epithets; then 
a pause, out of which the voice 
snapped once more— 

“T hear you, you scum of ditches 
—you stinking offal of the Fau- 
bourgs—you publicans. ennobled of 
a short-sighted Saviour !— Come 
back and finish your work, and I 
will spit poison on you that you 
shall follow me to the hell—to the 
hell, I say———” 

The furious dragging of a chair 
mangled the sentence ; then came 
a jarring thump and a further 
shrieking of oaths. With one im- 
pulse we made for the door, threw 
it open, and burst into the room. 
In the midst of a lofty chamber 
lay a little man struggling on the 
floor, a pretty heavy prie-diew, to 
which he had been bound with 
his arms behind his back, jerking 
and bobbing above him with his 
every kick. 

“ Mais c'est une tortue!” cried 
one of the crew, with a howl of 
laughter. 

The tortoise twisted up its face, 
disfigured with passion. It was 
the face, without doubt, of the 
little fesse- Mathiew of Février’s 
restaurant. 

The room in which he lay was 
of good proportions, but furnished 
meagrely, and informed with the 
same spirit of graceless economy 
as was apparent without. For 
the dark ancient panels of its 
walls had been smeared with some 
light-grey wash, and an attempt 
made to decorate them with plas- 
ter wreaths and festoons in the 
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Louis Quinze style. The work, 
however, had been left unfinished, 
and, so far as it went, was crude 
and amateurish to a degree. Ob- 
viously, here was an example of 
that species of niggard that will 
try to cheat a dozen trades by 
wringing the gist of all out of one 
poor factotum. 

But Orépin stood with corru- 
gated forehead; for there were 
other signs in the room than those 
of parsimony-—signs in plenty, in 
fact, that he had been forestalled 
in his quest. Chairs and tables 
were overturned, a bureau was 
smashed almost to pieces, great 
rents appeared in the panelling of 
the walls, where search had been 
instituted, one wou'd judge, for 
secret depositories. 

A savage oath exploded from 
M. le Représentant’s lips. 

“That spy—that swaggerer— 
that Lacombe!” he muttered, 
looking at me. ‘He was van- 
ished this morning —he and his 
ragged tail—when we rose. He 
got scent, without doubt, and has 
played outrider to my mission of 
search. If it is so; if he has 
found and removed — my God! 
but for all his Tallien and the 
Committee of Bordeaux he shall 
dance—he shall dance!” 

He turned furiously to his men. 

“Pat the rascal upright,” he 
bellowed. 

A couple of them lifted and 
spun the chair to its legs, so that 
the old man’s skull jerked against 
the head-rail with a clack like 
that of a mill-hopper. He did 
not seem to notice the blow. His 
eyes, ever since they had alighted 
on this new influx of brigands, 
had been set like a fish’s — won- 
dering and unwinking. Now they 
slowly travelled, taking in Crépin, 
Citizen Thibaut, the escort, until 
they stopped —actually, it ap- 
peared, with a click—at Michel. 
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His mouth puckered, and, like a 
ring blown by a smoker, a waver- 
ing “O!” issued from it. 

‘Your ci-devant servant!” said 
Crépin, grimly. 

The old man nodded his head. 

“Michel. But, yes—it is 
Michel.” 

“Thou owest him compensation 
for that long tyranny of service.” 

“‘T owe him nothing.” 

* And me, citizen? Dost thou 
remember the Abbaye St Germain 
and the killings of September?” 

I struck in with the question. 
I was willing, I think, for the 
girl’s sake, to identify myself with 
a past incident. 

He looked at me bitterly, but 
with no recognition in his eyes. 

**T deplore the cursed fortune,” 
he cried in grief, ‘that preserved 
me but for this!” 

‘““How now, old fool!” said 
Crépin, with impatience. ‘ Thou 
shalt go free when Michel has 
revealed to me thy secret place of 
hoarding.” 

M. de Lage gave the crying 
snarl-of a wolf. _ 

“Let him go—the ingrate and 
the traitor! What, Michel! dost 
thou mangle the hand that gave 
thee soft litter for thy couch and 
honest bread for thy belly? Look, 
Michel!—the white garlands on 
the walls there! Dost thou re- 
member how thou wrought’st 
them to pleasure thy mistress— 
to win her from the depression 
she suffered in the sombre oak and 
its long history of gloom? There 
they cling unfinished,—thy solemn 
rebuke, Michel. Thy attachment 
to her was the one reality, thou 
wouldst say, in a world of sha- 
dows, and yet the blatant fanfare 
of those shadows was all that was 
needed to win thee from the 
reality. And what is the price of 
thy kiss, Judas?” 

The man hung his head. 
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‘‘Not your life, monsieur,” he 
muttered. 

“Nay; but only that which 
makes my life endurable. And 
the forfeit—what is that?” 

“ My life, monsieur.” 

De Lage drew in his breath 
with a cruel sound. 

“ Hélas/” hecried. ‘ You will 
have to pay the penalty! the 
faithful servant will have to pay 
the penalty !” 

Crépin uttered an exclamation 
and strode forward. 

** You have been stripped ?” said 
he. 

“Of all, monsieur, of all. There 
have been others here before you 
this morning —fine sans -culotte 
preachers of equality and the gos- 
pel of distribution, whose practice, 
nevertheless, is to enrich the poor 
at the expense of the wealthy. 
They were brave fellows by their 
own showing ; yet they must truss 
me here before they dared brandish 
the fruits of their robbery before 
my eyes!” 

Suddenly he was straining and 
screaming in his bonds, his face 
like a map of some inhuman terri- 
tory of the passions, branched with 
veins for rivers of blood. 

“Free me that I may kill some 
one!” he shrieked. ‘I am mad 
to groove my fingers in flesh! The 
time for concessions is past. I 
was as wax in their hands till they 
unearthed my plate, my coins, my 
riches. Now, now——” 

He was indeed beyond himself, 
a better man —or devil — in his 
despair than the money-conscious 
craven who had palpitated over 
that little “ Vive le roi/” once 
upon a time. 

Crépin regarded the struggling 
creature with harsh contempt. 
This plebeian soul also was trans- 
lated, but not to his moral pro- 
motion. It was evident he had 
enlarged the scope of his antici- 
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pations greatly in view of hig 
prisoner’s promise; and his dis. 
appointment brought the spotted 
side of him uppermost. 

“Take the dog,” he cried in a 
hoarse voice (signifying Michel 
by a gesture), “and whip him to 
the lair! At least we will look 
to see if the wolves have left a 
bone or two for our picking.” 

“MM. le Représentant,” I ven- 
tured to say, “be just to consider 
that the prisoner is by all rights 
my prisoner. Anyhow he has 
stuck to his side of the bargain. 
Let me hold you in fairness re- 
sponsible for his safe-conduct.” 

He turned upon me like a 
teased bullock. 

“In fairness!” he cried — “in 
fairness! But you presume, citi- 
zen, on your position.” 

He looked as if he could have 
struck me; all the beast in the 
man was prominent. Then he 
gave the order to march, and I 
found myself left alone with the 
little grotesque in the chair. 

I was hot and indignant; but 
the passion of the other seemed to 
have exploded itself into a rain of 
emotion. His dry cheeks quivered; 
the tears ran down them like mois- 
ture on an old wall. 

* Monsieur,” I said, softly, “I 
know not whether to applaud or 
upbraid you. And where is Made- 
moiselle Carinne ?” 

He seemed quite broken in a 
moment—neither to resent nor to 
be surprised at my mention of the 
girl’s name. 

“She is fled,” he whimpered— 
“the little graceless cabbage is 
fled.”’ 

“To safety, I hope?” 

‘To the devil, for all I care.” 

** Monsieur, I hold your wretch- 
edness an excuse, even if you have 
been careless of ——” 

He caught me up, staring at me 
woefully. 
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“Careless? but, my God! I 
have pampered and maintained 
her ever since her brown head was 
a crutch to my fingers; and this is 
how she repays me.” 

“What has she done?” 

‘She has condemned me to beg- 
gary for a prudish sentiment—me, 
in my old forlorn age. From the 
first I saw that the test might come 
—that she might be called upon to 
employ the privileges of her sex on 
my behalf. Free-thought, free- 
love! Bah! What are they but 
a self-adaptation to the ever-chang- 
ing conditions of life. The spirit 
need not subscribe to such mere 
necessities of being; and a little 
gratitude at least was due to me. 
She has none, and for that may 
God strike her dead!” 

_ “What has she done?” 

“Done!” (His voice rose to a 
shriek again.) ‘But, what has 
she not?—That scoundrel Lacombe 
would have exchanged me my riches 
—my pitiful show of tankards that 
he had unearthed—for her favour. 
She would not; she refused to go 
with him ; she reviled and cursed 
me—me that had been her bulwark 
against poverty.” 

“You would have sold her hon- 
our for your brazen pots?” 

“Gold and silver, monsieur ; and 
it was only a question of temporary 
accommodation. In a few months 
she might have returned, and all 
would have been well again. But 
honour—bah! it will survive a 
chin - chuck better than loss of 
wealth. But she would not. She 
escaped from us by a lying ruse, 
and they sought her far and near 
without avail. At the last they 
robbed and maltreated me, and for 
that may hell seize them and fester 
in their bones!” 

“And in thine, thou pestil- 
ence !” 

My fury and my contempt joined 
with a clap, like detonating acids. 
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‘‘ Lie there and rot!” I shouted, 
and so flung out of the room. 

My heart blazed. That white 
girl—that Carinne. I could recall 
her face, could picture her in her 
loneliness arraigned before La- 
combe and his sans-culottes and his 
reptile prisoner — defying them 
all. With some vague instinct of 
search directing my fury, I hurried 
through room after room of the 
empty house. Each was like its 
neighbour, vulgarised, scantily fur- 
nished, disfigured by the search 
that had been conducted therein. 
Once I broke into the girl’s own 
bed-chamber (it was hers, I will 
swear, by token of little feminine 
fancies consistent with the char- 
acter I had gifted her withal), and 
cursed the beasts who had evi- 
dently made it the rallying-point 
of their brutal jesting. But this, 
obviously, must be the last place 
in which to seek her, and I quickly 
left it. 

Not a soul did I happen upon. 
Of whomsoever the household had 
consisted, no single individual but 
the old villain in the chair was 
remained to brazen out the situ- 
ation. 

At last I made my way into 
the grounds once more, issuing 
from the rear of the building into 
a patch of dense woodland that 
flowed up to within fifty yards 
of the walls. I heard voices, and, 
plunging down a moist track 
amongst the trees, came immed- 
iately in view of my party return- 
ing to the house. Then I saw 
there were two women conducted 
in its midst, and my throat 
jumped, and I ran forward. 

At least my sudden apprehen- 
sion was comforted. These crying 
wenches were of the working 
class—comely domestics by their 
appearance. 

Crépin stayed them all when 
he came up to me. The ugly look 
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had not left his face—was inten- 
sified on it, in fact. He stared 
at me, haughty and lowering at 
once, and was altogether a very 
offensive creature. 

“Has Citizen Thibaut any 
further exception to take to my 
methods of procedure?” he said, 
ironically. 

I looked at him, but did not 
reply. 

** Because,” he went on, “ per- 
haps his permission should be 
asked that these pretty citizen- 
esses accompany me in my car- 
riage?” 

“ Mais non, monsieur—par pitié, 
mais non/” cried one of the 
wenches in a sobbing voice. 

He bent down to her—a sick- 
lily self-revealed animal. 

“Hush, ma petite/” he said. 
“We of the Republic do not 
ask—-we take. Thou shalt have 
a brighter gown than ever De 
Lage furnished for thy shapely 
limbs,” _ 

She stopped crying, and seemed 
to listen at that. He came erect 
again, with a smile on his face 
and his lips licking together, and 
regarded me defiantly. 

“The Citizen Representative 
can please himself,” I said, coldly, 
and pushed past them all and 
walked on. Crépin turned to 
look after me, gave a peculiar 
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cynical laugh, and cried “ En 
avant /” to his party. 

I was to read the significance 
of his attitude in a moment—to 
read it in the dead form of Michel 
hanging from a tree. 

I rushed back along the path, 
and caught the others as they 
issued from the wood. Orépin 
heard me coming, bade his men 
on to the house, and returned a 
pace or two to meet me. His 
mood asserted, he was something 
inclined, I suppose, to a resump- 
tion of the better terms between 
us. At any rate, his expression 
now was a mixture of embarrass- 
ment and a little apprehension. 
But I spoke to him very staidly 
and quietly— 

“M. Crépin, it dawns upon 
me that I am slow to learn the 
methods of the new morality, and 
that I shall never justify your 
choice of a secretary.” 

“You are going to leave me.” 

‘‘ There will be the more room in 
the coach for monsieur’s harem.” 

I made him a low bow and went 
off amongst the trees. He called 
after me—there was some real 
regret in his voice — ‘‘ But you 
will come to harm! be wise !— 
monsieur !” 

I paid no heed ; and the thickets 
received and buried me, 

BERNARD CAPES. 
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KER OF KERSLAND, 


CAMERONIAN, JACOBITE, AND SPY. 


Tue history of the Cameronians, 
after the Revolution of 1688, is 
not usually studied, except by 
amateurs of “the dissidence of 
dissent.” The general reader is 
satisfied with Davie Deans, in 
‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ who 
was “not a Macmillanite,” and he 
does not ask who Macmillan was. 
In days a little later than Davie’s, 
in 1745, Scott’s representative of 
the Cameronians is Gifted Gil- 
fillan, in ‘ Waverley,’ with his flag 
inscribed “ Covenant, Kirk, King, 
Kingdoms.” In fact the Camer- 
onians of 1745 confined themselves 
to the ideas of that wonderful 
protest, ‘The Active Testimony of 
the Presbyterians’ (1749). They 
denounced, with equal liberality 
and emphasis, “the late unjust 
Invasion of Scotland by Charles, 
pretended Prince of Wales, and 
William, pretended Duke of Cum- 
berland.” To them, King George 
was “the Duke of Hanover, a 
Foreigner by birth, of a false 
Religion, . . . having no manner 
of claim but by virtue of the 
accursed Union”; while King 
James was “a Popish Pretender, 
a gross Idolater, and, by the Law 
of God, should die the death, as he 
further deserves for his frequent 
invading of our Land with fire 
and sword.” Nothing was sacred 
but “the Covenanted Estates of 
the Commonwealth of Scotland.” 

So avers ‘The Second Blast of 
the Trumpet,’ and Gilfillan, if a 
right True Blue, should not have 
been in arms for the Duke of 
Hanover, as he is, in ‘ Waverley.’ 
But there is a picturesque moment 


in history (1706-1707) when the 
Cameronians were actually in arms 
to bring back a Popish Pretender, 
and were demanding toleration for 
everybody, including gross idola- 
ters, that is, Catholics. The White 
Oockade was on the bonnets of 
blue, and the blue bonnets would 
have been over the Border—but 
for the hero of this sketch, Ker of 
Kersland. This gentleman is not 
very well remembered; but his 
career, in that extraordinary whir- 
ligig of time which saw the sons 
of the men of Airs Moss and Drum- 
clog rallying to the White Rose 
and the Blackbird, is curious 
enough to be worth a few pages. 
The story needs telling all the 
more, as it has been scarcely 
touched by the Rev. H. M. B. 
Reid, minister of Balmaghie, in 
his book, ‘A Cameronian Apostle.’ ! 
Mr Reid writes the biography of 
Mr Macmillan, to whom Davie 
Deans did not adhere (no won- 
der !), but, perhaps doubting their 
authenticity, he omits the most 
interesting facts in later Camer- 
onian history. 

After 1688, the effects of the 
reigns of Charles and James II. 
began to tell in Scotland. The 
Kirk, as a rule, abandoned her 
OCovenanting ideals, which were 
inconsistent with the supremacy 
of the State and with human 
liberty. Ministers were content 
with what they could get, which 
was a position of power as well 
as of freedom —for themselves ; 
and the persecuting notions of the 
Covenant were considerably abated. 
But the extreme “Society men” 
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of the Oovenanting Left kept up 
their military organisation in the 
south-western shires. They were 
disciplined and armed. 

Mr Macmillan was a child of 
the Remnant, but he took to the 
Auld Kirk, and passed through 
its Divinity classes, and sinned 
by recognising the Establishment. 
This, from a Free Kirk point of 
view, was sad, for the Established 
Kirk is not “free.” However, Mr 
Macmillan swallowed the forms, 
and was “placed” at Balmaghie. 
At Queen Anne’s accession the 
oath of allegiance began to vex 
Mr Macmillan’s conscience. He 
sent in a list of grievances, ‘ Mal- 
ignants were left unmolested,” the 
oath of allegiance had been taken 
by ministers: Indulged ministers 
had not been obliged to do pen- 
ance, and so on. After tedious 
proceedings, Mr Macmillan was 
deposed by the Presbytery (1703). 
He now had a companion, Hep- 
burn, who, later, in 1715, raised a 
force of armed men, mot, as was 
conceived, for King George. But 
King James did not come to Dum- 
fries, where Hepburn was in artns. 

In 1704 Macmillan stooped to 
acknowledge, before a Commission 
of the General Assembly, “my 
great sin in deserting the Presby- 
tery of Kirkcudbrightshire, also 
my great sin in declining the said 
presbytery.” ‘He understood,” 
says Mr Reid, “that it was the 
price exacted for his reinstatement 
as minister of Balmaghie.” He 
did not get the equivalent. Prob- 
ably his game was to imitate his 
friend Hepburn, who had ingeni- 
ously managed at once to keep his 
living and to be as Oameronian as 
he chose. However, Mr Macmillan 
was not “ reponed,” so now, incred- 
ible as it seems, he crouched to the 
‘Societies ” of wild anachronistic 
hill-folk, whom he had previously 
deserted. “I, Mr John Macmil- 
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lan, having displeased the Godly 
Remnant, and grievously offended 
them, and that in my leaving them 
when then joined with them, and 
also since in tampering with the 
ministers after I had declined 
them,” and so forth. So runs his 
new apology (August 1706). After 
this abasement upon abasement, 
Mr Macmillan received a “call” 
from the Godly Remnant. Con- 
sequently he held his kirk of Bal- 
maghie— “for I'll be vicar of 
Bray ”—by aid of popular riots, 
The women, or men disguised as 
women, repulsed the sheriff, who 
was sent to get rid of Mr Macmil- 
lan. “In 1708, however, it is 
important to remember that Mac- 
millan had at his back not only 
the great majority of the people 
of Balmaghie, but an armed force 
[the “Societies”], which Gordon 
of Earlston, in 1683, estimated at 
7000 men,” says Mr Reid. We 
are to sympathise with a cleric 
who, breaking the laws of the 
game of his kirk, retains his manse 
and glebe vi e¢ armis / 

Mr Macmillan’s subsequent pro- 
ceedings, with one exception, in- 
terest us no more. Born a Cam- 
eronian, he seceded to the Kirk 
as by law established. He swal- 
lowed oaths. He kicked against 
them. He was “deposed” by his 
presbytery. He ate humble-pie, 
to no avail. He even devoured 
the same dainty, as provided by 
the armed Societies. And, by their 
backing, he kept the living to 
which he was so _ strenuously 
attached. Mr Reid concludes that 
“recent movements in ecclesiasti- 
cal circles prove that ‘spiritual 
independence’ is still a living 
principle in many earnest minds,” 
Mr Macmillan is, apparently, a 
shining example of “spiritual in- 
dependence.” 

What, it may be asked, has all 
this to do with Cameronian Jaco- 
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bitism ? The answer will scarcely 
be found in the Life of Mr Mac- 
millan by Mr Reid, who merely 
remarks that “the Cameronians 
were suspected, by many, of hold- 
ing communications with St Ger- 
mains, and Ker of Kersland 
afterwards roundly asserted that 
he had done so himself.” That 
Ker “did so” is absolutely certain ; 
also that he, a doubly or trebly 
dyed traitor and scoundrel, was 
the secular leader of Mr Mac- 
millan’s flock of ‘spiritually inde- 
pendent” men. Why should this 
be overlooked? That Mr Mac- 
millan, when he got back into his 
living by aid of Cameronian fusils 
and broadswords, was himself a 
Jacobite (1706) we do not assert. 
Wodrow speaks of a letter to Mr 
Macmillan from Lord Middleton, 
King James’s Minister, but does 
not say that Mr Macmillan replied. 
But we propose to show what 
manner of people the Macmillan- 
ites were, and what kind of leader 
the Godly Remnant had in Mr 
Ker of Kersland. 

Ker of Kersland, in North 
Britain, Esquire, as he is called 
on the title-page of his posthumous 
Memoirs,! was by birth John 
Crawfurd, son of Crawfurd of 
Crawfurdland. He was born in 
1673, his father being a stanch 
Presbyterian, and a leader of the 
party. His brother Daniel (marry- 
ing a Ker heiress, he took the 
name of Ker) led the Cameronians 
who should have joined Argyll, 
in Monmouth’s Rising. As they 
marched to this end, “Mr Peden, 
stopping suddenly, intreated them 
to halt, and, after a short ejacula- 
tion, cried out, ‘ We have no occa- 
sion to go any further, for the 
Ear! is this moment fallen a sacri- 
fice to the fury of his enemies.’ 
Whereupon several gentlemen 
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pulled out their watches to mark 
the time, which was afterwards 
found to answer to a very minute 
accordingly, though the Earl 
[Argyll] and they were at least 
fifty miles distant.” 

This, as Mr Ker observes, was 
“a very odd accident.” Peter 
Walker, the Pedlar, gives a variant 
of the tale. After a sermon, Mr 
Peden said, ‘‘ Now Argyll is in the 
enemies’ hands and gone.” Walker 
had this from Mr Barclay, to 
whom Mr Peden spoke. Mr Ker’s 
brother, in consequence of Mr 
Peden’s second-sight, did not re- 
main in arms. On his brother’s 
death, Ker married that brother’s 
wife’s sister, assuming, like him, the 
name of Ker, and obtaining Kers- 
land. He also succeeded to the 
leadership of the Cameronians, who 
were violent against the Union. 
But his affairs did not prosper, and 
Lockhart of Oarnwath calls him 
‘a person highly immorall, and 
guilty of severall base actions, such 
as forgery and the like.” And, 
indeed, Mr Ker was but too cap- 
able of having such accidents 
happen to him. 

The Jacobites, naturally, saw 
an opening when the Union was 
mooted in 1706, and worked on 
the Cameronians to rise against 
the measure ; for by it they were 
obliged to receive laws from a 
Parliament where Bishops were 
members—a notorious breach of 
the National Oovenant. Mr Ker’s 
conscience was pricked at the bare 
idea of black Prelacy ; he fulmin- 
ated against the accursed Union, 
and, of course, being Cameronian 
leader, he was approached by the 
Jacobites. Things went so far 
that the westland Whigs, with 
Angus and Perthshire, were to 
rise, in 1706, Mr Macmillan’s 
great year, and scatter the Parlia- 
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ment in Edinburgh. Later, Ker 
and others accused the Duke of 
Hamilton (Beatrix Esmond’s duke) 
of stopping this maneuvre. The 
Government heard of it, probably 
from Mr Ker himself, and he was 
sent for by the Duke of Queens- 
berry. The Duke and Stair per- 
suaded Mr Ker that this, the 
intended demonstration of the 
Societies, would only bring in the 
Pretender and Popery. He yielded 
to their rhetoric, “‘ but desired 
them to make no promises of the 
least acknowledgment or reward, 
it being necessary to say to the 
Cameronians that I had no priv- 
ate interest in view—and truly I 
obtained my request without any 
difficulty.” Ker said that he must 
seem to enter into all the Societies’ 
measures, and he got a promise of 
indemnity under the Privy Seal. 
Behold him, then, embarked as an 
informer, which, he remarks, shows 
“ how far a furious zeal may carry 
one ”—when one is in need of 
ready money. But “I had rather 
the misfortune to believe that I 
was doing good service to my 
own country and the Protestant 
interest.” 

‘*‘ Full, then, of unbridled zeal,” 
Mr Ker met the Cameronians near 
Sanquhar in November 1706. The 
Minutes of the Societies ought to 
confirm or invalidate Ker’s narra- 
tive ; but the Minutes (I am told) 
are in the Free Church Library, and 
I was refused permission to have 
them consulted! We must there- 
fore rely on Ker. At Sanquhar he 
addressed them “ pretty near in 
their own dialect”—Mr Macmil- 
lan’s dialect—/e patois de Canaan. 
He called them “the zealous Rem- 
nant in Scotland,” and offered to 
leadthem. They burned the Articles 
of Union at Dumfries Cross,! and 
proscribed all Unionists “ with 
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sound of trumpet and beatof drum.” 
The grand old times of savoury Mr 
Richard Cameron and precious 
Mr Cargil seemed to be returning, 
and doubtless a good deal was 
drunk on the occasion. Where 
was Mr Macmillan, the Cameronian 
apostle? We are not informed. 
Mr Reid does not tell us. In 1712 
he excommunicated Queen Anne, 
so far did he carry spiritual inde- 
pendence. All Episcopalians were 
idolaters, all idolaters must die. 
No spiritual independence for 
them. Mr Reid says this was Mr 
Macmillan’s “ brightest and hap- 
piest day in a long life.” 

Ker reported his performances 
to Queensberry, adding that “i 
might be fownd expedient to burn 
the houses of some that had been 
most instrumental im carrying on 
the Union.” But “the Duke 
might be easy, as it was only 
necessary to keep up the decor- 
um the Oameronians expected.’ 
His Grace of Queensberry may 
have been a little surprised by 
these energetic ideas of decorous 
conduct, and, to be sure, Mr Ker 
was now in an odd posture, 
as the Cameronians were de- 
termined to go through with it, 
and the Jacobites summoned them 
to join the Highlanders in Edin- 
burgh. Ker, therefore, was “ put 
upon the fatal necessity to cant to 
the Cameronians,” and represent 
the Cavaliers as untrustworthy. 
They had not burned the Articles 
of Union. The Highlanders natur- 
ally began their advance, but 
having no news of their wild 
westland allies, retreated. Both 
sides, Highland and Cameronian, 
now distrusted each other, “ but 
neither was to blame, as will, to 
my sorrow, but too plainly appear.” 
Ker, in Jacobite circles, as we shall 
see, threw the blame on the Duke 
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of Hamilton. But, in his more or 
less penitent last years, he says, 
“ T have been the unhappy instru- 
ment of the Union, and, conse- 
quently, of what I dread to name” 
—that is, an agent of black Pre- 
lacy. Scottish Home Rulers, there- 
fore, know whom to curse—namely, 
Ker of Kersland. 

Queensberry was now profuse 
of promises. Mr Ker was to be 
“introduced to her Majesty’s fa- 
vour upon account of my eminent 
services.” Eminent they were: 
had Ker been honest the cowls of 
Kilmarnock and the claymores of 
the North would assuredly have 
joined hands at the Parliament 
House, and the Union would 
have been waste-paper. 

Ker’s next step was ingenious. 
Conversing with a gentleman of 
the Duke of Hamilton’s, he sug- 
gested that what Scotland needed 
was a king with no claim to the 
English Crown,—not Anne, or 
James, but—his Grace of Hamil- 
ton. He was of Stuart descent, 
since before James IV. married 
the daughter of Henry VII. ‘ But 
I cannot say that the bait took, 
. . . for though the Duke acted 
with more reserve than formerly, 
it was rather out of policy than 
pride; or, in my opinion, intend- 
ing to wheedle the Cameronians 
and Presbyterians into a belief 
that he had a mind to embrace the 
offer ”—of the Scottish Crown— 
“which if he had effected, he 
might as easily bring in the Pre- 
tender as set up himself, and I am 
pretty sure that was the height of 
his ambition.” However, the 
Duke did offend the leading Jaco- 
bites at this time, and Ker, as we 
shall see, caused him to be scouted 
for Royal pretensions which were 
Ker’s own invention and sugges- 
tion,—unless he lies. 

The Union was confirmed in 
1707. Queensberry was about to 
go to London, and now direct 
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proposals were made to Ker, “in 
the Lady Murray’s garden,” to 
bring in King James. Ker, of 
course, informed Queensberry, who 
bade him enter into the plot, as a 
spy, just as he had, as a spy, headed 
the Cameronian movement. “TI 
told him that I was afraid I had 
gone through too much dirty work 
already,” and Ker went to the 
Earl of R——. The Earl obvi- 
ated his objections, “by telling 
me that I had wrong notions of 
honour”! Mr Ker replied that 
he would not bring a stigma on 
his name, wherefore the Earl bade 
him sleep upon it. Ker was now 
plied by his Jacobite friends, to 
whom he said that he must have 
securities for Protestantism—‘“ a 
backdoor to slip out ab”; secondly, 
that the value of his lands must 
be guaranteed; thirdly, that he 
must know their prospects of 
success, “that I might get into 
the perfect understanding of the 
whole scheme.” They promised 
an answer, he informed Lord 
R——, and the Earl went to 
London, arranging a correspon- 
dence in cipher. 

Now embarked in a second 
treachery, Mr Ker retired to Kers- 
land, ‘‘ to breathe some honest air 
in the country, which might have 
had a very good effect but for the 
bugbear of Popery, which still 
troubled my head, and prevailed 
against all the suggestions of 
honour, interest, country air, and 
everything.” 

In May 1707 Ker was recalled 
to Edinburgh, where his Jacobite 
friends gave him every assurance 
for his beloved creed, and, what was 
more important, ‘let me into the 
whole affair.” Mr Ker promptly 
admitted Queensberry into every 
secret, and in June sent him the 
cipher of Colonel Hooke, King 
James’s agent in Scotland. The 
Duke replied with promise of re- 
ward, ‘‘and truly, I daresay, I was 
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rewarded just as I deserved.” Even 
now he shuddered at his infamy, 
but was confirmed in it “by a 
Presbyterian minister, a man of 
great learning, and seeming piety.” 
This cannot have been Mr Mac- 
millan, who had no learning to 
speak of. 

Now we begin to get light on 
Mr Ker from two external sources, 
the papers of Harley (in the Duke 
of Portland’s MSS., vol. iv., 1897), 
and the MSS. of Colonel Hooke, 
the Jacobite agent, published by 
the Roxburghe Olub. 

All this time (1706-1707) Daniel 
de Foe was Harley’s spy in Edin- 
burgh. He warned him, on De- 
cember 27, 1706, of the Highlanders 
who slipped into the town ; he drew 
a diverting picture of their man- 
ners; and he induced English 
Dissenting ministers to mollify 
Hepburn, the other great semi- 
Cameronian preacher and leader— 
“mad,” says De Foe. “The con- 
sternation here increases,” he says ; 
for the Highlanders who stole into 
Edinburgh were expecting their 
westland Whig allies, wherein Ker 
disappointed them. Captain Ogil- 
vie, too, one of Dundee’s famous 
officers, was spying, and inform- 
ing Harley of Jacobite dealings 
with the Duke of Hamilton. He 
was trusted by Lady Errol, and 
had good information of the move- 
ments of Colonel Hooke. Ogilvie, 
De Foe, and Ker all say that 
they have spies everywhere. “I 
confess ’tis the easiest thing in 
the world to hire people here,” 
in Edinburgh, “to betray their 
friends,” says De Foe to Harley. 
He had informers in Parliament 
and in the General Assembly. The 
Union had been passed, indeed, but 
Scottish discontent was aroused on 
points of trade. De Foe in July 
1707 reported Jacobite vaunts, and 
hunting-parties of a suspicious sort 
in the Highlands. “ King James 
VIII. will be on show shortly ; the 
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secret talk is that they have 30,000 
men ready at a word, and good 
people are very uneasy.” 

In fact, Colonel Hooke had 
landed on April 21 at Slaines, the 
seat of the Earl of Errol. For 
seven weeks he was in Scotland, 
sounding the country. He dealt 
with the Duchess of Gordon, Lady 
Errol, Athol, Stormont, and many 
other people of position, including 
our friend, Ker of Kersland. 
About him the Duchess of Gordon 
writes to Lady Errol (April 20), 
“The meal-munger [Ker] is an 
honest Cameronian, who with his 
other Whig partners proffers very 
fairly to befriend your young mer- 
chant” (King James). Lockhart 
of Carnwath mention’s Ker’s suc- 
cess in duping the Duchess and the 
Catholic clergy. On June 3 a Mr 
Strachan, a Catholic, brought to 
Hooke, at Slaines, a letter from 
Ker. He and other Cameronians 
promise for the westland Whigs 
of five counties. ‘The Cameron- 
ians would have risen already if 
the King’s friends had not hindered 
them,”—nobody having hindered 
them but Ker! He offers to go to 
France as a hostage for their fidel- 
ity—really, to get out of the mess, 
or to spy in France. They want 
James to land at Kirkcudbright. 
They have 8000 men, armed, but in 
need of ammunition, and their 
muskets are not all of the same 
calibre. 

He and his will have nothing to 
do with the Duke of Hamilton: 
last winter he offered to disperse 
the Parliament without desiring 
the Duke to appear in it, but the 
Duke forbade him. He avers that 
he “was tampered with to bring 
his party to offer the crown to the 
Duke of Hamilton, . .. which was 
rejected with heat, and Kersland 
thinks the Duke, seeing this is not 
to be done, will not now come into 
the King. The Cameronians call 
him the traitorous Duke; he cries 
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down Kersland, because he has the 
Duke under his lash, and is ready 
to prove what he says of him.” ! 

Mr Ker is a complicated liar: it 
was he who suggested offering the 
Crown to the Duke; he who 
“canted” the Cameronians out of 
their attack on the Scots Parlia- 
ment in December 1706. He now 
curries favour with the Jacobites 
whom he is selling, by accusing 
the Duke of his own iniquities, 
Hooke, the Duchess of Gordon, 
and others believed that the Duke 
was really playing for the crown. 
He met Hooke twice in pitch 
darkness, that he might be able to 
swear he “never saw him”; he 
paltered in a double sense, but he 
did warn the Jacobites against Ker 
asa knave. To Hooke Ker repre- 
sented that Sergeant Smith would 
“take Edinburgh Castle by a sure 
way,” while he himself would seize 
Dumbarton. A cipher correspon- 
dence was then settled between 
Ker, Hooke, and Strachan. 

Hooke’s mission was a failure. 
The Jacobite chiefs distrusted the 
Court of St Germains. They de- 
manded definite promises of large 
French aid, which Hooke could 
not promise—the old stumbling- 
block. Hamilton—thanks partly 
to Ker—was at odds with, and 
distrusted by, the party. The 
Cameronians were stanch, but Ker 
was their leader. 

Returning to Ker’s Memoirs, 
we find the nature of Sergeant 
Smith’s “secure way of seizing 
Edinburgh Castle” in July 1707. 
He was to have men with hidden 
arms lurking outside, was to pistol 
the sentinel and seize the garrison. 
The sergeant (an assumed name, 
probably) told Ker, who dissuaded 
him from the plot, and so kept 
£400,000, then guarded in the 
castle, out of the Jacobite coffers. 
Ker wrote to Queensberry, but on 
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the Jacobite side he adroitly gave 
out the plot for taking the castle 
as his own contrivance. De Foe 
also heard of it, the scheme 
“to surprise the equivalent,” the 
£400,000: “TI strangely had an 
occasion to hear something like it 
whispered to-day (July 8); it comes 
directly from some that know 
more than everybody imagines.” 

In August, Ogilvie the spy was 
sent to Scotland. He had been a 
well-known Jacobite, and had be- 
longed, as was said, to the regiment 
of Dundee’s officers in Catalonia 
and on the Rhine. He was of the 
house of Airlie, and had scores of 
Jacobite friends and _ kinsmen, 
whom he impartially betrayed. 
In October he writes: ‘There 
was a design on foot to have sur- 
prised the Castle of Edinburgh ; 
there was a fellow at the bottom 
of it whose name is Ker of Kers- 
land, but he went for London, and 
when he came down there was 
nobody would converse with him, 
for they believed he did go up to 
make a clean breast, and so came 
down to trepan them ”—in which 
opinion they were entirely justified. 

Mr Ker, in fact, had pretended 
to leave Edinburgh for the country, 
but had secretly posted to London. 
Thence he went to Windsor, and 
found Harley with the Duchess of 
Marlborough. To Harley he told 
all that he knew of Hooke and the 
rest of the Jacobite conspirators, 
and so returned to Edinburgh. 
He arrived the day before a Lon- 
don letter from a Scottish Jacobite, 
who had seen him come out of a 
certain house in St James’s Square. 
But Ker blustered at the Duchess 
of Gordon’s, and denied the fact. 
They then asked him, if innocent 
of treachery, to raise the Oamer- 
onians at once, and so induce 
France to send auxiliaries, 

Mr Ker, in considerable per- 





1 Hooke Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 309, 310. 
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plexity, again acted with “ de- 
corum.” He collected ‘‘ that party 
of Cameronians who followed Mr 
Macmillan” at Sanquhar, where 
they denounced Queen Anne at 
the cross, and declared it illegal to 
pay taxes. The Lord Justice- 
Clerk not unnaturally complained 
of an act which was only “de- 
corous”” from a Cameronian point 
of view. Mr Ker, however, ex- 
plained that it was necessary to 
secure his waning credit. He also 
prevented the other Presbyteri- 
ans from being reconciled to the 
Cameronians, for which he later 
repented, as one that had sown 
disunion jn our national Zion. 
As late as October 1, 1707, Ker 
was urging Hooke to make haste 
and bring an expedition from 
France. But his game was up. 
The eyes even of the Duchess of 
Gordon were opened at last. For 
months she believed that the Duke 
of Hamilton was maligning Mr 
Ker; but, writing to Hooke in 
France on November 29, 1707, 
she reports that Ker is “a knave,” 
and (December 2) ‘‘Long delays 
has lost him, but one comfort is, 
he can do you no mischief; but I 
believe I have done him some, 
having taken a way to discredit 
him upon all sides.” 

In his Memoirs Mr Ker declares 
that he never divulged names of 
persons engaged. He lied. Lock- 
hart publishes a letter of his to 
Queensberry, of 1708, in which he 
not only gives names, but describes 
his measures for treacherously 
seizing Jacobites. He also remarks 
that, in the interests of decorum, 
he had bidden the Cameronians to 
burn the house of Traquair, but 
had countermanded it, at the re- 
quest of the Lord Justice-Olerk. 
**T mention this only to show your 
Grace how far my zal transported 
me”! He then asks for money, 
which he probably did not obtain. 
When King James was on the 
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sea, in 1708, Ker offered to collect 
the Cameronians to oppose him, 
and asked for money. He was 
sent, but the money he never got. 
But he gathered the Cameronians 
at Sanquhar, made a speech, de- 
nounced Popery, quoted the Bible, 
and carried his point. The Jaco- 
bites might shun him, but his 
credit was good still with the 
Remnant. The French admiral, 
Fourbin, would not suffer James 
to land in the Firth of Forth, 
though Ker believes he never en- 
joyed so good a chance, if he had 
set foot on shore ‘only with his 
valet de chambre.” 

After this Ker was dropped, 
“by a great Whig Lord.” He 
was playing his double game be- 
tween the two parties. In 1711 
we find him asking Harley for 
money, and complaining of “the 
practice and violence of his ene- 
mies, which will hardly promise 
him freedom from being affronted 
one day longer.” 

Ker’s later career included the 
honour of kissing the Elector’s 
hand, on Queen Anne’s death, and 
he dabbled in “ bubbles” and com- 
panies. He died on July 2, 1726, 
@ prisoner in the King’s Bench for 
debt. His Memoirs, published by 
Carl in 1725-26, were seized for a 
libel. The house of Hanover, he 
tells us, “had always been his 
idol,” but he reflected on “ foreign 
counsellors,” and on the King’s 
preference for his German pos- 
sessions. We may infer that 
Mr Ker’s Confessions were not 
remunerative. 

Ker was quite a peculiar kind 
of rogue. A Cameronian leader 
in a Jacobite plot, Ker was an 
astute and double-faced traitor 
and hired informer. The won- 
derful thing is that his cant de- 
luded the zealous Remnant so 
long, after their Jacobite allies 
had detected and exposed him. 
“The bugbear of Popery” served 
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his turn well. There is no doubt 
that, if we value the Union and 
the Protestant Succession, we owe 
more gratitude to Mr Ker than 
we are ever likely to pay. On 
the other hand, he ruined the pic- 
turesque policy of a Cameronian- 
Jacobite alliance. After 1708 the 
Remnant played no prominent part 
in political affairs. Cursing Queen 
Anne, in 1712, was a purely pla- 
tonic excommunication. Mr Reid 
calls this business, in which Mr 
Macmillan, “at the Holy Table of 
the Lord, debarred and excommuni- 
cated Queen and Parliament, and 
all under them who spread and 
propagate a false and superstitious 
worship”—Mr Reid calls it “a 
regrettable touch of intolerance.” 
Mr Macmillan was pretty safe. 
Government had learned the im- 
policy of making martyrs. Mr Mac- 
millan’s chief qualities, we learn, 
were Determination, Oonscientious- 
ness, Self- Distrust, Shrewdness, 
Tolerance,” and so on. ‘“ His aim 
seems really to have been to live 
and let live,” and a pretty kind 
of life Mr Macmillan would have 
let Queen, Parliament, and every- 
body not of his own creed live, if 
Excommunications had still been 
arms of precision. Such were the 
epigonot of the Covenant. The 
policy of Charles IT. and James IT. 
was detestably brutal and stupid ; 
but it was not easy to know how 
to handle the Kers, Hepburns, 
and Macmillans of the earlier 
generation. This was the real 
difficulty of Charles II. As soon 
as he was on the throne, Guthrie 
and the Oovenanting Left were 
anxious that he should persecute 
Episcopalians and other idolators. 
If he refused, the old religious 
war-cry would have been raised ; 
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so he hanged Guthrie and perse- 
cuted Presbyterianism. It seemed 
necessary to persecute somebody.} 
The history of Scotland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies will never be understood 
while we talk of Covenanters as 
martyrs of freedom of conscience. 
Toleration was to them “the vomit” 
which must never be “licked up.” 
We have seen what that conduct 
was which Mr Macmillan’s biogra- 
pher humorously calls “a regret- 
table touch of intolerance.” 
Charles and James made the Kirk 
acquiesce in the compromise of the 
Revolution. Out of measureless 
evil came that amount of good 
against which the Societies, or 
some of their members, still bore 
* Active Testimony” in 1749. 
Personally the Cameronians were 
among the bravest of men, and in 
their private lives doubtless they 
were models of conduct. But 
they were superstitious, savagely 
intolerant, alternately priest - rid- 
den and riders of their priests. 
Their political wisdom may be 
gauged by their selection of Ker 
for a leader, and by their readiness 
to fight for King James. That 
aberration does not rest on the 
word of a liar like Ker,—De Foe 
knew of the projected Cameronian 
armed demonstration against the 
Scots Parliament of 1706. Such 
facts should not be left on one 
side by modern historical sym- 
pathisers with “spiritual inde- 
pendence.” But in the list of 
authorities for the period, in Mr 
Reid’s ‘Cameronian Apostle,’ will 
be found neither the diverting 
‘Active Testimony of Presbyteri- 
ans’ (1749) nor the edifying Me- 
moirs of Mr Ker of Kersland. 
A. Lana. 





1 The violent and long-enduring desire of the Scotch to be persecuting some- 
body or other is amusingly illustrated in Dr Joseph Robertson’s Preface to the 
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Maruska: An Incident in Modern Life. 


LIFE. 


** Nota drop of her blood was human, 
Though she was made like a soft, sweet woman.” 


—ROSsFTTI. 


‘** For there ain't no Buses running 
From the Bank to Mandalay.” 


“ WHERE are we to begin to-mor- 
row, Mrs Pierrepont? I suppose 
you and Marshall have arranged 
everything as usual?” 

“Yes ; you are to meet at the 
Beggar’s Gill, and shoot the Dene 
Wood and the little coverts beyond 
up to Profit’s Farm, where you 
will lunch. After that, Marshall 
thinks, there will be just time and 
light enough to shoot the lower 
end of the Hammonds. I do hope 
it will be a good day, especially for 
your sake ; it is so long since you 
have been at the Hurst.” 

“ Beggar’s Gill—the Dene Wood 
—how delightful the old names 
sound! You can’t think what a 
pleasure it is to know that I am 
at Hurst Pierrepoint again. As 
you know, it has not been want of 
will, but horrid necessity, that kept 
me from coming to the old place. 
How often these last three winters, 
while roasting in the sun at Algiers, 
I have cursed the heat and light 
thereof, and longed to be shivering 
anywhere in England—for choice, 
perhaps, as right-hand gun by the 
Beggar’s Gill, with the pheasants 
beginning to come pretty fast over- 
head out of the little wood up there. 
However, all that crawling about 
the world in pursuit of the sun, 
like some wretched old blue-bottle, 
is over and done with, I hope—I 
feel as strong asa horse now. But 
I consider no one knows what real 
misery is until he has been forced 
to bake in some infernal foreign 
hole during the winter, instead of 
keeping in a nice, cool, natural 
state in England. I know you 
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won’t agree with me, Mrs Pierre- 
pont. You were always a great 
hand at travelling, and I daresay 
wouldn’t mind going off to-morrow, 
if the pheasants did not keep you 
at home. I know you always like 
things to be done just as they were 
in poor Pierrepont’s time. You 
are.a woman of honour and prin- 
ciple, and nothing would make you 
leave Hurst Pierrepoint till the 
coverts had been properly shot. 
But now tell me something of your 
travels: where did you go to this 
year? Joined the ranks of the 
blue-bottles, I suppose, as I heard 
you left home about the end of 
January.” 

“No,” said Mrs Pierrepont, 
smiling at the energy with which 
Lord Bulverhythe spoke. “I did 
not go crawling about the world in 
pursuit of the sun. I did quite 
the opposite: I went to Russia and 
brought back a treasure with me 
—a friend. You were so late in 
getting here this evening that I 
know you had no time to look at 
any one in the drawing-room, and 
since we have come in to dinner 
you have been too busy abusing the 
orb of day to use your eyes. But 
please do so now; look down the 
table on the opposite side and tell 
me what you think of my lovely 
Russian friend.” 

Lord Bulverhythe obeyed. He 
looked quickly along the line of 
faces, most of them well known to 
him, and stopped suddenly, with a 
sort of mental jerk, as his eyes fell 
on a lady who sat near the end 
of the table. In an instant he 
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knew that he was looking at the 
most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen. 

And yet only in one particular 
could he have said wherein her 
extraordinary beauty lay — and 
that was in her hair. Features, 
form, complexion, were unheeded : 
his eyes, his mind were entangled 
in that hair. He could take note 
of nothing else. As he gazed, 
there seemed to rise before him 
the vision of a sparkling stream, 
in which the sunshine lay, brown 
in its swirls, clearest amber as 
it slipped more slowly over its 
bright pebbles, here and there 
“languid amid lilies and sedges,” 
murmuring — dancing along—a 
dream of beauty and delight. 

“Well,” said Mrs Pierrepont, 
with mild triumph, as she watched 
her old friend’s intent look of ad- 
miration. ‘ Well, was I not right ? 
Is she not a bewitching-looking 
creature? Did you ever see more 
lovely eyes?” 

Byes,” said Lord Bulverhythe, 
starting as if he had suddenly been 
awoke, ‘* Eyes—has she got any ! 
I can think of nothing but her 
hair—never saw such hair in my 
life. I declare at this distance, 
even, I feel as if that hair of hers 
would draw me to follow her down 
a well if she pleased, or any non- 
sense of that sort. Who is she? 
Where did you pick her up? and 
what’s her name? Of course she’s 
a Princess—all the Russian women 
one meets are Princesses; and of 
course she’s a widow—somehow 
all pretty young Russian women 
are widows; and of course she 
has immense estates—hundreds 
of emancipated serfs and a cart- 
load of relations in Siberia—all 
Russians have those. But go on, 
Mrs Pierrepont, tell me all about 
her; did she come back from Russia 
with you?” 

‘‘Yes, she did; and she is a 
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princess, and she is a widow, and 
she is young, and she is pretty. 
But she has not immense estates 
—indeed she is poor; and as for 
having relatives in Siberia, I never 
heard of her having any relatives 
of her own at all. We met in 
this way. I went, as I told you, 
to Petersburg last January and 
stayed there for some time, get- 
ting to know some pleasant people 
and meeting some old acquaint- 
ances. Amongst these was Prince 
Oustreloff, whom Harry and I used 
to know pretty well when we were 
in Paris. His wife had died since 
then, and at first I thought it was 
her loss which had so broken him 
down. He had become quite an 
old man, shrivelled and sunk, with 
a look of settled fierce misery which 
was dreadful to see. 

“ By-and-by I heard the Oustre- 
loff story, and was told that the 
only son Alexis had died some 
months before in a very sudden 
and awful manner. I remembered 
him quite well, years ago, as a 
pretty little boy in Paris. He 
used to come in his goat-carriage 
to see me, smothered in furs, chat- 
tering broad Worcestershire Eng- 
lish in a shrill little voice. 

“Prince Oustreloff owns two 
estates, one of which is called 
Bielo Ozero, lying far beyond 
Vologda. This estate he had 
never visited. Last year, how- 
ever, Alexis made up his mind to 
go and see it for a week or two, 
just as the spring was coming on. 
Weeks and months passed, and he 
gave no sign of returning. He 
wrote very seldom, and then in a 
hurried, confused way. 

“At last his father became 
alarmed and wrote, ordering him 
to come home at once. Alexis 


took no notice of this letter, but, 
after a considerable delay, sent a 
hasty note, announcing his mar- 
riage with a lovely girl, whom, he 
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said, he felt sure his family would 
receive with pride and pleasure on 
account of her beauty and virtue, 
though he acknowledged she was 
not his equal in birth. 

“You can imagine, or rather 
you cannot, the feelings of the old 
Prince on getting this letter. In 
Russia the deference paid to 7'shin, 
or rank, amounts to a worship. 
Till you have been there and lived 
amongst Russians, you can have 
no idea of the intensity of this 
feeling. 

“Prince Oustreloff, I was told, 
almost lost his reason. He cursed 
his son in the most awful way, and 
forbade him ever to enter his pres- 
ence again. In a week, as if in 
answer to this angry message, came 
a courier from Bielo Ozero, bear- 
ing the intelligence that Alexis 
was dead. He and his wife had 
been walking together by a little 
stream that ran close to the old 
castle. Some mowiks had seen 
them from a short distance, and 
had gathered from their gestures 
that they were quarrelling. Sud- 
denly the Princess Alexis ran, or, 
as the peasants afterwards de- 
scribed it, rather appeared to glide 
down the bank of the stream and 
disappeared. The Prince remained, 
looking after her, but not moving. 
There was a great water-wheel 
lower down the stream, which had 
been stopped for many weeks for 
repairs. 

“Suddenly this wheel began to 
turn, and the plash of its turning 
reached the ears of the men like 
the sound of rippling laughter. 
In an instant, as if some one had 
called to him, the Prince darted 
down the river-bank, crying out 
some words which were unintelli- 
gible to the peasants. They saw 
him for a few moments in the 
current, not struggling or trying 
to swim, merely moving with the 
stream, and then — before they 
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could rush to the spot—the great 
cruel wheel had caught and torn 
and crushed him to death.” 

“What an awful thing!” said 
Lord Bulverhythe ; “and all this 
happened under the very eyes of 
the poor young wife, I suppose, 
What did she do? How did 
she live through the horror of 
it?” 

“Ah! now we come to one of 
the odd parts of the story, as it 
was told to me,” replied Mrs 
Pierrepont, “though I never can 
believe that the Princess acted as 
she is reported to have done. The 
servants declared that from the 
moment she was last seen by the 
peasants, apparently slipping down 
the river-bank, she utterly vanished 
till midnight, when she returned 
to the castle, humming a Russian 
country song, with no trace of 
sorrow or agitation about her. 
Evidently she could know nothing 
of the awful calamity that had be- 
fallen her. So they told her, as 
gently as they could, and I sup- 
pose she was unable to realise 
what they said, for she was utterly 
unmoved, and only asked to be 
taken to the room where they had 
laid him. The servants tried to 
prevent this, fearing the shock to 
her of seeing poor dead Alexis, so 
dreadfully changed and distorted. 
But she insisted, and passed the 
rest of the night there singing, 
they declared, those wild little 
Russian songs the people are so 
fond of, about the joys of spring 
and the miseries of the long winter, 
—more like a mowjik mother hush- 
ing her baby than a wife mourning 
over her husband’s corpse.” 

“Tt all sounds very queer,” said 
Lord Bulverhythe, staring hard at 
the languid, beautiful Princess. 
“Where did she go to when 
Alexis fell into the stream, and 
why did she not reappear at a de- 
cent Christian hour at her home?” 
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“T believe there is no doubt 
that she and Alexis had been 
quarrelling,” said Mrs Pierrepont. 
“The servants afterwards reported 
that, for some days past, they had 
heard angry words between the 
Prince and his wife. It seems 
that he intended to return to 
Petersburg towards the end of 
autumn, and this his wife declared 
she could not and would not do. 
She absolutely refused to entertain 
the idea of leaving the country 
during the winter. To Alexis, of 
course, this sounded like utter 
madness. A Russian will endure 
a short summer residence in the 
country, but’ no one who can fly 
from it would dream of encounter- 
ing the horrors of the endless Rus- 
sian winter there. The young 
Princess would give no reason for 
her obstinacy. She was not afraid, 
nor shy, nor likely to be home- 
sick, as she had no relations to 
leave. She had been in a miller’s 
house farther down the stream 
when the Prince first saw her, but 
neither the miller nor his wife 
knew anything about her, save 
that in the early spring she had 
come to their door, ragged and 
miserable, and had begged for 
clothes and shelter, which they 
had given her. 

“When Alexis pressed her to 
give a reason for her refusal to 
go to Petersburg, all she would 
say was, ‘I could not live shut up 
in walls, and I must rest during 
the winter.’ 

“As to her disappearing for so 
long after her husband’s sudden 
death, my own very simple ex- 
planation of the affair is, that she 
was angry with him for urging 
her to leave her beloved country 
home to go to Petersburg, and 
that she turned sharply from him, 
forgetting she was so near the 
edge of the river. Her foot slipped, 
and she fell, half under the bank 
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and half in the stream, and then 
fainted away. Alexis, seeing her 
danger, dashed down into the 
river, was caught by the current, 
and swept on to his awful death. 
No one saw where the Princess 
had fallen, and she may have lain 
for hours, probably till it was 
quite dark. She must have been 
half crazed with terror when she 
did come to herself, finding she 
was in such a perilous position. 
Probably in her fright she missed 
her way home. And think of the 
awful House of Death to which 
she returned! Poor Maruska! 
the only wonder is she did not go 
out of her mind on the spot.” 

“Did the servants notice any- 
thing strange in her looks or be- 
haviour when she did return?” 
asked Lord Bulverhythe, curiously. 

**T believe,” said Mrs Pierrepont, 
rather reluctantly, “ that they told 
some ridiculous stories to the effect 
that she came in looking particu- 
larly bright and happy — like a 
deer that, after being hard pressed 
by the hunters, has refreshed itself 
in a stream and has got new life 
thereby, was their exact simile, I 
believe. One thing seems to have 
struck them all alike, and that was 
her hair. She came back with it 
all unbound, hanging about her 
like a glittering cloud, sparkling 
and dripping with water. The 
very colour of it seemed to have 
changed since she had gone out 
that fatal walk with her poor young 
husband. 

“Of course the servants had 
never before seen their mistress 
with her hair loose, but always 
done up, I suppose, as we see it 
to-night, with that pretty old 
silver comb —so, naturally, they 
were struck by its beauty and pro- 
fusion. There’s nothing wonder- 
ful about that, is there?” 

No,” said Mrs Pierrepont’s 
Old Friend. ‘I suppose not. 
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There are two things a woman 
always loses in an emergency— 
first her head and then her hair- 
pins. The failure of their trifle 
of brain- power seems inevitably 
to act on their hair-pins. But 
there is one point in your story I 
want to have clear.d up. Who set 
the water-wheel goiny ? I thought 
you said it had been long stopped 
for repairs. Now I don’t pretend 
to know much about hydraulics 
or hydrostatics or engineering ; 
but limited as my capacity is, it 
grasps the fact that even a Rus- 
sian water-wheel which has been 
stopped by human agency needs 
human agency to set it in motion 
again.” 

‘Really, Lord Bulverhythe,” 
said Mrs Pierrepont, impatiently, 
“you are too ridiculous and pro- 
voking. What do I know about 
the water-wheel, or what made it 
turn? I only repeat to you the 
story as I heard it, and can’t vouch 
for its truth in every particular. 
Perhaps a miller came and started 
the wheel, or a rat ran across it, 
or some water came down sud- 
denly from somewhere and made 
it move. I declare I believe you 
wish to accuse my pretty Princess 
of pushing her husband into the 
stream and starting the wheel at 
the same moment. You are so 
dreadfully insular—you think any 
one capable of any crime provided 
he or she is a wretched foreigner.” 

** No, indeed, I never thought of 
such a thing,” replied Lord Bulver- 
hythe, delighted at having slightly 
angered his dear old friend. “ Be- 
sides, you told me the pretty Prin- 
cess had fallen down the bank and 
was lying insensible there when 
her husband was so unfortunately 
active. By the way, did she re- 
turn to the castle with only her 
hair wet? Surely her garments 
dripped too ; or do you think she 
took a header into that river only 
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just deep enough to wet her scalp, 
and finally, of course, to scatter her 
hair-pins and unloose her hair ?” 

“You have guessed quite right 
in your disagreeable, sneering 
way,” said Mrs Pierrepont, still 
rather angrily. ‘Another trifle 
the servants tried to make a mys- 
tery and a wonder out of was, 
that the Princess’s clothes were 
quite dry. It was only her hair 
that was dripping.” 

The Old Friend nodded his head 
triumphantly, and his eyes twink- 
led with pleasure at his own far- 
reaching sagacity. 

** Don’t be angry with me, Mrs 
Pierrepont, if I make a good shot 
now and then, and if I am always 
a little suspicious at first of the 
foreign friends you pick up here 
and there all over the world. You 
have such a genius for friendship, 
and always bring back from all 
your tourings a new dear friend, 
just as other people return from 
their tourings with cargoes of 
curios and rubbish of various sorts, 
I have not your gift at all, you 
know, and admire it so much in 
you. I wish I could make new 
friends wherever I go, but some- 
how I have only the power of 
sticking to the old ones.” 

Lord Bulverhythe’s pleasant old 
voice sank a little at the end of 
his sentence, giving his words 
a very agreeable suggestiveness. 
There was a pause, during which 
all Mrs Pierrepont’s slight irrita- 
tion died away. “ By the way,” 
he went on, “ you have never told 
me yet how you came to know and 
love the dripping Princess. Did 
you meet her in Petersburg at her 
father-in-law’s ?” 

“ Pray, Mrs Pierrepont,” said the 
thin voice of the Archdeacon of the 
South Saxon Marches, suddenly 
breaking across Lord Bulverhythe’s 
question, “have you heard of our 
poor dear Bishop’s illness ?” 
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‘‘Tllness,” said Mrs Pierrepont, 
turning quickly away from her Old 
Friend, her voice kindling with 
“that hieropathetic affection of 
which the female spirit is the seat 
and the ministers of religion the 
objects ”—“‘ i//mess, no, I have not 
heard of it. What is the matter? 
Nothing serious, I hope?” 

‘‘There was a village concert at 
Low Asbhurst,” said the Arch- 
deacon, “at which some public- 
spirited young men blackened 
their faces. One of them had a 
banjo, and they were thus able to 
render harmless negro songs with 
perfect accuracy. The Bishop was 
present, and at the end said a 
few earnest words on the duty of 
harmony in all our dealings with 
our neighbours—drawing an ‘apt 
illustration from the very pleasing 
music to which they had listened 
that evening.’” 

“How well the dear Bishop 
would do it!” murmured Mrs 
Pierrepont. ‘ His lightest words 
carry such weight and produce 
such splendid results.” 

“Tt had been arranged long be- 
forehand that the Bishop was to 
go to the Rectory for refreshment 
before driving back to the Palace. 
But, on his leaving the school- 
house, a family of position in the 
neighbourhood surrounded him in 
the dark and sought to convey 
him away to their own house by 
stealth. The Rector naturally en- 
deavoured to frustrate this design, 
and a sort of battle, if I may so 
term it, took place for the posses- 
sion of his Lordship’s body. The 
combat raged r 

‘What an admirable illustra- 
tion of the beauty of harmony 
as just set forth by the Bishop!” 
broke in Lord  Bulverhythe. 
“There’s a fine flavour of body- 
snatching in your tale, Archdea- 
con, that’s quite delightful. But 
do go on, Mrs Pierrepont—I want 
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to hear the rest of your Russian 
friend’s story.” 

‘*His Lordship,” pursued the 
Archdeacon; taking no notice of 
this interruption, ‘“ stood, positive- 
ly exposed to the rain, for over 
twenty r 

“Oh Lord!” muttered the Old 
Friend to himself, “I see his Ven- 
erableness is in no way changed. 
If once we get on to the Bishop 
and his maladies, we are lost. 

“ Positively I believe the Arch- 
deacon can tell all his bones! I 
suppose, Mrs Pierrepont,” he went 
on loudly, drowning without mercy 
a monologue composed of episco- 
pal catarrh, “you find all your 
young men friends go down like 
nine - pins before the Princess’s 
charms. It seems to me, however, 
that her neighbour Geoff Dallas 
is, at any rate at present, a nine- 
pin firm on its legs, for he pays 
hardly any attention to the Prin- 
cess ; all his conversation is being 
poured into your little cousin’s 
ear. And no wonder, for what 
a pretty girl little Lady Molly 
has grown into—a perfect English 
beauty, so fresh and wholesome- 
looking, just like a clean little 
dewdrop. Evidently I am not 
the only person who thinks so, 
Master Geoff has so many interest- 
ing things to say to her, that he 
is obliged to look very often and 
very long into those lovely blue 
eyes of hers. And how those eyes 
shine as she turns her face towards 
him, listening so earnestly to his 
yarns. Lucky Geoff! I had heard 
something of this in London, and 
I can see that for once report 
spoke truly.” : 

“T too have heard similar 
rumours,” said the Archdeacon, 
“‘and should wish to offer sincere 
congratulations to your worthy 
nephew.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs Pierrepont, 
softly, “you have both heard of 
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it. Yes, there can be no mistake, 
[ think,—but at present congratu- 
lations would be premature. Noth- 
ing, I am sure, is settled, and yet 
why there should be any delay I 
do not know. Geoffrey behaves as 
if he were deeply in love, and I 
should say little Molly certainly 
does not dislike him. All last 
season in town he haunted her 
footsteps, and here they are con- 
stantly together. Still I feel 
pretty sure Geoffrey has not asked 
her yet. My opinion is, that for 
once in his life he has turned shy 
and timid. He is so much in love 
that he is positively afraid of risk- 
ing his all.” 

“Pity the sorrows of a timid, 
nervous Dallas! Gad! I should 
say that if it is come to this, Geoff 
is in a desperate bad way. But, 
Mrs Pierrepont, surely you are 
going to finish your Russian story. 
Don’t go yet.” 

“T have not time to finish it 
now. However, the young people 
will be dancing this evening in the 
oak parlour, so if you like to come 
and sit beside me there for a little, 
you shall hear the end. Now I 
have caught the august eye, and 
must be off.” 

By-and-by dancing began briskly 
in the oak parlour. The Old Friend 
strolled in, looked about him, and 
then crossed to Mrs Pierrepont’s 
side, 

“Now go on,” he said, seating 
himself in a comfortable chair 
and preparing both to look and 


to listen. “Was it in Peters- 
burg that you met Princess 
Alexis?” 


“In Petersburg! oh dear no,” 
Mrs Pierrepont answered. ‘ Ma- 
ruska never would go to Peters- 
burg, which was an additional 
cause of offence to her father-in- 
law and his family. Of course, as 
his son’s widow and bearer of his 
name, he felt obliged to support 
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her in the position to which her 
marriage entitled her. He had 
her brought to Alexandrovsky, 
and intended, of course, to take 
her to the capital for the winter 
with the rest of his family. But 


just as she had been with Alexis 


so she was with the old Prince on 
this subject—immovably obstinate. 
She refused to leave the country 
during winter, and would give no 
other reason than her old foolish 
one, ‘I could not live shut up in 
walls, and I must rest during the 
winter.’ As nothing moved her 
from this determination, the Ous- 
treloffs were compelled to yield, 
and they came to Petersburg, leav- 
ing Maruska to the gloom and soli- 
tude of Alexandrovsky, with a few 
servants to take care of her and it. 
In summer, as usual, they prepared 
to return to the country, and the 
old Prince begged me to go with 
them on a visit, which I was very 
glad to do, as I wanted to see some- 
thing of Russian country life. 

“T remember so well the even- 
ing we arrived at the castle. We 
had had a long tiring journey, 
bumping and jolting over the worst 
roads I have ever felt, in great 
heavy coaches, attended by a per- 
fect retinue of servants of all con- 
ditions. The sun was beginning 
to set as we turned in through a 
great hammered-iron gateway, and 
the dreary-looking castle came into 
view at the end of the drive, which 
wound along by the banks of a 
stream. Such a lovely, shining 
stream it was, reminding me of 
many a Scotch burn I had seen in 
the old days. A tall, slender girl 
was sauntering along, close by the 
edge of the water, dressed in green 
clothes. She did not stop or turn 
her head, as our heavy procession 
of carriages rolled by ; but I knew 
at once from the profound saluta- 
tions of the servants, and also 
from the sudden look of disgust 
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on Prince Oustreloft’s face, that it 
was his despised daughter-in-law 
past whom we were thundering. 
“As you may imagine, I had 
come full of prejudices against her. 
I fancied she would be a bold, 
hardy mowik beauty, who, having 
inveigled poor young Alexis into a 
hasty marriage, had behaved with 
shameful heartlessness after his 
tragic death, and now took upon 
herself to be full of obstinate 
fancies, giving thereby cause for 
vexation to the family into which 
she had thrust herself. You, who 
can look at Maruska while I tell 
you this story, can imagine my 
shock of surprise as I looked back 
and saw her that summer evening, 
—tall, delicately formed, fragile, 
—the evening sun behind her 
lighting up her wonderful hair, 
which seemed to flow round her in 
golden- brown waves, something 
like the stream that flowed at her 
feet. Her lap was full of water- 
flowers, and she was singing to 
herself as she walked. I sat struck 
dumb with amazement and admira- 
tion, asking myself with a sort of 
stupid wonder, Could this radiant 
exquisite creature be of the same 
race of beings as myself and belong 
to the same world? I am, I know, 
a moderately good-looking, well- 
preserved Englishwoman; but as 
I stared at Maruska that evening, 
and then conjured up my own im- 
age, dirty, dusty, arrayed in my ser- 
viceable brown beige gown, clasp- 
ing the umbrella of my nation with 
no uncertain hold—when I recalled 
the row of Oustreloff faces, which 
I had studied and wearied of dur- 
ing our long journey—when I tried 
to think of everybody pretty I had 
ever known,—all seemed to me to 
turn hideous when contrasted with 
the vision of beauty sauntering 
carelessly along the brookside. 
Prince Oustreloff turned towards 
me with the look of angry disgust 
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deepening in his eyes. ‘See,’ he 
said, ‘how the widow of my son 
comports herself towards me. She 
does not deign to stay indoors to 
receive us with a fitting welcome, 
but wanders abroad, alone and 
unattended, like a gipsy lass. 
Throughout the winter she never 
left her rooms, indeed was unseen 
by any of my servants for many 
months; but since spring came 
she is, I have been informed, con- 
stantly afoot wandering about the 
grounds, principally near this little 
stream.’ 

“Well, I am sure you must be 
beginning to weary of my long 
story, so I need not inflict on you 
an account of my dreary visit to 
Alexandrovsky. I shall never for- 
get the ugly monotonous country 
stretching endlessly around it—no 
trees to be seen but fir, alder, and 
birch, The nearest neighbour was 
thirty miles off, and he was mad. 
There were no tennis-parties, no 
visits, no drives, no old women to 
give flannel petticoats to. 

“Gogol’s description of the 
sleepy country life at Ostankino, 
‘where each door had a separate 
sound as it turned on its hinges, 
conveying a distinct articulation 
to those who could comprehend 
it,’ would have done perfectly for 
Alexandrovsky. I have often 
thought that Noah and his party 
must have led much the same sort 
of existence on the Ark as we did 
at that old castle — except that 
they had, I suppose, the amuse- 
ment of feeding the animals in a 
sort of gigantic Zoological Gardens 
way, while we fed nothing and 
nobody. 

“Very quickly Maruska com- 
pleted her conquest over my heart. 
I found that her love of out-of-doors 
rambling exactly suited my British 
go-out-in-all-weathers habite. She 
was so fascinating in her artless- 
ness, and her ignorance and inno- 
34 
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cence were like a child’s. Her 
beauty, too, was so enthralling. 
You admire her hair now, but I 
only wish you could have seen it 
during the summer. I don’t know 
why it is, but as the weather has 
got colder it has seemed to lose 
something of its ripple and also 
of its colour. ‘‘ You will call me 
fanciful, but it looks to me to- 
night like a stream that is be- 
ginning to run slowly before it 
is actually frozen. 

‘‘ As the time approached for me 
to bring my visit to an end and 
to return to England, the thought 
struck me to ask Maruska if she 
would like to come with me. I 
felt sure the best return I could 
make to Prince Oustreloff for his 
hospitality was to rid him for a 
little ‘of the presence of his 
daughter-in-law. He never al- 
tered in his dislike of her—never 
spoke to her, and never went near 
her.” 

“T suppose this Princess, whom 
you invest with tidal tresses, which 
wax and wane with the seasons or 
the sun or the moon or something, 
jumped at your offer like a trout 
at a May-fly?” 

“Well, she did, and she did 
not,” answered Mrs Pierrepont. 
*‘She paused a long time before 
replying, and then asked the odd- 
est question: ‘Js there any run- 
ning water close to your chateau ?’ 
I laughed, and assured her there 
was a brook which ran almost 
under the windows on one side, 
right through what is left of the 
old moat ; and promised her that, 
if she would come, she should 
have rooms on the rheumatic side 
of the house, as you always kindly 
call it. Then she agreed at once, 


danced with pleasure like a child, 
and began to sing as she always 
does when she is happy. So here 
she is,—sweet, lovely, fascinating ; 
but we are, I fear, on the brink of 
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a disruption. Of course I intended 
her to stay with me all the winter, 
and as I am going to Berlin in 
the spring, I would take her there, 
I thought, and send her on, care- 
fully escorted, to Petersburg. I 
said something of this casually to 
her the other day: in an instant I 
saw her face change, and a look al- 
most of horror come into it. Then, 
just in the same obstinate way as 
I had heard she had spoken before 
both to poor Alexis and to the old 
Prince, she declared she must go 
back to Russia for the winter. I 
coaxed and bullied her, all to no 
purpose, and then I begged for 
her reasons, All she would say 
was to repeat the very words she 
had used before—‘I could not 
live shut up in walls, and I must 
rest during the winter.’” 

“What a strange woman she 
seems to be,” said Lord Bulver- 
hythe, “so set on her own way, 
without any sense or reason. That 
alone is so very unlike women in 
general.” He turned and looked 
long and fixedly at the Princess, 
as if trying to discover the mystery 
of her actions from her face. 

She was lying back in a large 
arm-chair, languidly watching the 
dancing. Apparently she had no 
desire herself to enter “the mazes 
of heat and sound,” for to each 
entreaty to do so she gave a pretty 
but very decided No. Mr Dallas 
came up to her and politely tried 
to shake her resolution. He bore 
her refusal with much fortitude, 
and the next instant he was beside 
Lady Molly, eagerly persuading 
her to consent to some nefari- 
ous arrangement connected with 
“throwing over the other fellow.” 

Maruska followed their move- 
ments with her eyes, some of her 
languor seeming, as she did so, to 
drop off her. Now they were 
dancing together, and Geoff was 
telling Lady Molly a confidential 
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story which obliged him to bend 
down his tall fair head over hers, 
so that his communication might 
safely reach her ear. 

Sometimes she looked up at him, 
laughing and interrupting him. It 
was a pretty picture, but it seemed 
to have a curious effect on Maruska. 
She moved uneasily from her indo- 
lent position and sat upright. The 
dance ended and the dancers dis- 
persed themselves in different direc- 
tions. Some time passed, and then 
suddenly Maruska got up and 
walked, with the rapid gliding step 
that was peculiar to her, to the 
other end of the room. She pushed 
aside the heavy curtain that hung 
over the doorway which separated 
the oak parlour from the little 
winter parlour. Then she softly 
turned the handle of the door. 

Some one tried to do the same 
from the inside; the door was 
pushed open, and Lord Bulver- 
hythe came hastily out of the 
room, almost knocking over the 
Princess. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said ; 
“TI did not know any one was 
there. Oan I take you to the 
drawing-room, or back to the oak 
parlour? 1 would not go in there, 
if I were you,” he went on, signifi- 
cantly jerking his head backwards ; 
“you will only be thought a nuis- 
ance, and two fools will heartily 
wish you at Jericho—or Peters- 
burg! I strolled in innocently, 
on my way to bed, but I soon saw 
I had better stroll out again.” 

The Princess listened impatient- 
ly, but made no answer to this 
speech, which indeed she seemed 
hardly to understand, for as soon 
as it was ended she moved forward 
to the door again. She opened it 
gently and went into the little 
room, which Lord Bulverhythe 
had just described as consecrated 
to Love and Folly. 


“A mighty queer woman,” 
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thought the Old Friend to him- 
self, “and not altogether on the 
straight. Why was she so set on 
going into that room when I 
warned her not to do so? It is 
most provoking, after the very 
skilful way in which I evacuated 
it, and gave the timid shy lover a 
good opportunity to speak to his 
Molly. Dear little Molly! you 
are sweet enough to turn a lion 
into a lamb. It is no wonder our 
friend Geoff gets into a blue funk, 
and thinks himself (and a good 
thing for him too!) a worm and no 
man, when he reflects on what you 
are—that he should presume to lift 
his eyes to you. Molly, Molly, 
you are sweeter even than your 
name, and I feel downright angry 
with that deluded old fool Maria 
Pierrepont for informing me so 
calmly that that precious Princess’s 
heathenish name is the same as 
yours in Russian—Maruska the 
same to Maria that Molly is to 
Mary! I don’t believe it. How 
could she say she now had two 
dear Mollys, one Russian, the 
other English? As if there could 
be two Mollys in this world !” 

The winter parlour at Hurst 
Pierrepoint had a beautiful carved 
mantelpiece going right up to the 
ceiling, in the black loveliness 
which time, smoke, and dirt give 
to oak. The carving consolidated 
itself at the base into two big 
sentry-boxes, or porters’ chairs, 
one on each side of the fireplace. 
They had delicately carved little 
pointed roofs, and their broad 
seats, covered with faded red 
velvet cushions, formed a most 
comfortable lounge. 

In the picturesque recesses of 
one of these antique seats Lady 
Molly had established _ herself. 
Geoff stood almost in front of 
her, half leaning against one side 
of the mighty box, looking down 
at the little light figure seated so 
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demurely in the deep shadows, 
with the carved Pierrepont lions 
over her head ramping for ever in 
a sweet unrest. 

Lady Molly and Geoff looked 
up quickly as the Princess came 
into the room. Did a thought— 
a desire—of a possible residence 
for her in Jericho or Petersburg, as 
Lord Bulverhythe had suggested, 
cross both their minds? ‘Mr 
Dallas,” she said, coming straight 
up to where Geoff stood, and 
speaking quickly in her distinct 
foreign tones,—‘‘ Mr Dallas, I did 
make a mistake in saying I would 
not dance with you. I am not 
engaged, and I will dance now, at 
once.” 

Had the Princess suddenly 
thrown a parcel of dynamite at 
him, Geoff could hardly have felt 
more astounded or more uncom- 
fortable. In all his previous vast 
experience he had never, while 
dancing or sitting out with one 
lady, been followed by another, 
soliciting the pleasure of that 
particular dance with him! He 
glanced at Maruska and then at 
Lady Molly. What had _hap- 
pened to the child in the last 
few seconds? Had she suddenly 
grown taller or got older? The 
little figure in the depths of the 
old oak seat had wrapped itself 
round in chilling dignity as in a 
cloak, and the pretty red childish 
lips had a most unchildlike curl 
of scornon them. Maruska stood 
silent, her eyes fixed on Geoff's 
face, one of her hands playing 
with some loose waves of her 
hair. 

“T am very sorry, Princess,” 
said Geoff, ‘that I can’t have 
the pleasure of this dance with 
you, but Lady Molly Hesketh has 
been good enough to give it to 
me, and we are just about to 
finish it.” 

He spoke very coldly, for he 
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felt angry at Maruska’s intrusion 
at that particular moment, and 
her strange request did not flatter 
him in the least. Indeed he felt 
himself to be occupying a ridicu- 
lous position, and accordingly de- 
tested the woman who had put 
him into it. 

“The next dance, then,” re- 
joined Maruska, in her clear steady 
tones. 

‘For that, too, I am engaged,” 
said Geoff, brusquely, beginning 
to show the loss of his temper. 
“Come, Lady Molly, it’s no use 
staying here, let us have the short 
remains of our dance.” 

Maruska moved closer to Geoff 
and laid her hand on his arm. 
“Stay,” she said, ‘‘ you asked me 
for a dance, and I will dance with 
you. If not this, the next; if not 
the next, the one after.” 

How does the bird feel as the 
net of the fowler tightens around 
it? How does the wearied fox 
feel as Governess, Gaylass, and 
the rest close about him in a yell- 
ing crowd? How does the fly feel 
as he reluctantly treads the Via 
Dolorosa which lands him in the 
spider’s parlour? What does a 
gentleman do when a lady persists 
in asking him to dance with her? 
Like the bird, the fox, the fly, he 
submits to fate. Unlike them, he 
can curse it, which is undoubtedly 
a consolation. 

“Molly,” said Geoff, hurriedly 
and earnestly, and dropping the 
conventional prefix, “I want to 
finish what I had begun to say to 
you in the oak parlour when that 
—undestrable Princess burst in. 
When can I see you again alone, 
I wonder, with all this horrid 
crowd of people about? No 
chance this evening, for I know 
Mrs Pierrepont is going to stop the 
music when the next two dances 
are over. ‘To-morrow we leave 
the house at ten, and the whole 
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day will be wasted in that wretched 
shooting. Every moment I shall 
be thinking of you and what you 
are likely to say in answer to a 
question I am going to ask you— 
a question I almost dread to ask, 
for on its answer all my life de- 
pends. This is what I shall do— 
directly we’ve shot the Hammonds, 
I shall leave the others, take a 
short cut by Rigden Rough, and 
get to the east lodge soon after 
four. Now do you think, Molly, 
you could manage to be walking 
up the drive about that time, 
without a crowd of other people 
hanging about? Don’t trouble to 
reply if you think you can manage 
this, and remember the east lodge, 
not the big one by the river. 
And do you know, Molly, I am 
so afraid of your forgetting to take 
this particular little walk that I 
think I had better slip this ring 
off my finger and beg you to keep 
it till you can restore it to me 
to-morrow afternoon. Give me 
something to restore to you, 
Molly —that will make us feel 
so business-like and commercial. 
That little diamond-ring will do 
—here, give it to me and I will 
stow it away safe in my waist- 
coat-pocket. It’s no use attempt- 
ing to push it on one of my big 
fingers, but I will keep it very 
safe—till to-morrow.” 

“Your ideas of business would 
do credit to a Scotch Jew,” said 
Lady Molly, trying to look up un- 
concernedly at Geoff and to keep 
down the little shake in her voice. 
“You get out of me a good 
diamond -ring and only give a 
plain gold one in exchange. How- 
ever, as it is only for such a short 
time, I suppose I must submit 
gracefully.” 

Very coldly and_ reluctantly 
Geoff went up to the Princess 
and claimed the dance she had 
thrust upon him. He was, how- 
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ever, obliged to admit to himself 
grudgingly that she danced well, 
moving along in a gliding dreamy 
way as if she were floating. 

The dance over, he intended to 
take her to a seat and to leave her 
there at once. But the Princess 
prevented this scheme of flight 
being carried out by sinking into 
a big chaise & deux which stood 
in a recess, and begging Geoff to 
sit down beside her. He felt 
obliged to comply, but sat in a 
sulky silence, his eyes running 
over the room to see where Lady 
Molly was. 

“To-morrow afternoon I wish 
to go to the wood above the 
house, along by the stream. Will 
you come with me, Mr Dallas? I 
will go about four o'clock.” 

A sense of angry disgust rose 
strong in Geoff’s heart. 

“T cannot go,” he said; “TI 
shall be shooting all day, and 
when I have finished that, I shall 
be on the other side of the park at 
the hour you mention.” 

Maruska moved nearer to him, 
and gave a little cold laugh. 

“T know,” she said, ‘‘ you mean 
to meet Miladi Molly there. I 
heard you arrange it with her. 
But do not mind her. I wish you 
to meet me close by the little 
wooden bridge above the deep 
pool they call ‘ Big Crooked.’ ” 

“Princess,” said Geoff, desper- 
ately, “I must beg you to allow 
me to manage my own affairs, and 
to accept as final my answer that 
I cannot meet you to-morrow. In- 
deed I may as well say plainly I 
will not.” 

‘© Will not,” said Maruska, “ but 
you shall,” 

Geoff turned and looked straight 
at her with impatient scorn. She 
was very unlike the. languid Prin- 
cess whom he had hitherto known. 
Her eyes fixed themselves on his, 
—seeming to hold him suddenly 
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spellbound. Gently, softly, she 
leaned her lovely head towards 
him, till the loose ripples of her 
hair rested for an instant on his 
shoulder, brushing his face; one 
lock which had become loosened in 
dancing fell across his hand. 

And then a madness seized 
Geoff's brain. He forgot time 
and place and all things; he for- 
got himself. A vision seemed to 
dance before him of a clear stream, 
murmuring along in a thousand 
gold - brown ripples—calling on 
him to follow, follow. And he 
felt that he must follow that call, 
were it to lead him on to death 
itself. He turned sick and giddy, 
and stretched out his arms like a 
Yrowning man. But before he 
could speak Maruska had glided 
away, and he was alone. Alone— 
with every pulse throbbing madly 
—his brain on fire—all thought, 
all perception, swallowed up in the 
one mad yearning to see her again, 
to clasp her in his arms, to feel her 
head lying on his shoulder and the 
soft rings of her hair touching his 
cheek, 

The next day’s shooting pleased 
Lord Bulverhythe, though Geoff’s 
demeanour did not. ‘‘He went 
mooning through the best of it 
like a mad calf,” said the im- 
patient old man. ‘TI don’t know 
what to make of it. He never 
spoke to any one at breakfast, but 
kept watching the door as if he 
expected his death-warrant to 
walk in every moment. And yet 
everybody was there—except that 
Russian woman, Princess What’s- 
her-name. Why, he hadn’t a word 
even for Molly. Then he insisted 
on leaving off shooting much too 
early—it was such a clear after- 
noon we could have gone on much 
longer. But no!—off he bounced 
backwards like a hot chestnut, to- 
wards the west lodge, and would 
listen to nobody.” 
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Pale and panting Geoff reached 
the wooden bridge long before the 
time Maruska had mentioned. The 
stream, with its 


*¢ Huge moss-grown boulders, and thin 
Musical water half hid,” 


rippled pleasantly along. In some 
way it seemed to bring Maruska’s 
personality vividly before Geoff, 
increasing his maddening thirst 
for her presence. It was a beau- 
ful mild autumn evening. Geoff 
flung himself on the grass, fixing 
his impatient gaze on the bridge 
overhead by which Maruska would 
come. Suddenly there was a rustle, 
a splash, and then, with the set- 
ting sun behind her, lighting up 
her loose flowing hair as with a 
glory, and with her green gar- 
ments floating about her, Maruska 
came stepping slowly through the 
stream, her lips parted with the 
music of a spring song. Geoff 
rushed down into the water; he 
caught her up and carried her 
to the bank, straining her to his 
heart, covering her eyes, her face, 
her hair with kisses. A delirium 
seized him as it had done the 
night before when first he felt her 
soft hair lying against his face. 
He placed her gently on the slop- 
ing bank, and knelt before her in 
his mad intoxication, praying her 
to love him a little, to do with him 
what she would, to accept him as 
her slave. He kissed the hem of 
her garment, her very feet. With 
that delirium surging in his brain, 
there was no wild action of which 
he was incapable. Of Molly—of 
his broken tryst with her — he 
never thought. He heeded not 
how the time slipped by. 
Maruska spoke very little; her 
eyes were fixed on the running 
stream at her feet. She accepted 
Geoff’s caresses, allowing him to 
play with her hair, to clasp her in 
his arms, and often she turned her 
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face towards him, giving him kiss 
for kiss. But occasionally she 
seemed hardly to hear his ravings, 
and then for a moment a terrified 
chill would creep through his wild 
heart. 

The sun dipped below the hori- 
zon, and twilight seemed suddenly 
to invade the little wood. Maru- 
ska shivered. She rose to her 
feet, and gliding swiftly down the 
bank, she waded slowly again 
through the brook and passed 
quickly away in the direction of 
the house, Geoff following, dumb 
from very excess of bewildered 

assion. 

Little Lady Molly, with many 
misgivings and tremors, had gone 
faithfully to the meeting-place at 
the appointed hour. Minutes 
passed away —half an hour was 
gone, and Geoff did not come. 
Then, vexed and indignant, she 
turned away, determined to wait 
no longer in this humiliating 
fashion. She walked quickly up the 
park and entered the little wood, 
vaguely hoping, with a sad lack 
of topographical knowledge, to 
meet the guns on their way home, 
and to learn from them if any evil 
had befallen Geoff. Awful tales 
of shooting accidents rose in her 
mind — eyes shot out — fingers 
strewing the ground—even death 
itself. And she had been angry 
with him for keeping her waiting ; 
perhaps she would be punished by 
hearing that he was badly injured 
—killed. At that very moment 
he might be lying somewhere, 
stretched on the ground, life ebb- 
ing from many large wounds, his 
very short fair hair matted with 
blood, his blue eyes closing in 
death, A sob rose in Lady 
Molly’s throat as this harrowing 
vision displayed itself before her 
mental view, and her fingers 
sought and clutched eagerly over 
the gold ring lying loose in her 
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pocket. She hurried on: sud- 
denly, however, she stopped. She 
had reached a turn in the path 
from which, by a straight narrow 
line, considerately cut through the 
trees, a view could be got of the 
bridge and of the “ Big Crooked,” 
lying dark and sullen far below. 

And then Molly saw Geoff, un- 
hurt, unextended in death, —on 
the contrary, making violent love 
to the Russian Molly, kissing her, 
clasping her hands, toying with 
her hair. But even as Molly 
gazed, rooted to the ground with 
amazement and horror, the scene 
changed, the actors moved away, 
and she was left alone, with the 
gathering twilight wrapping her 
round, and black despair pulling 
at her heart-strings. 

After a little, like one half 
stunned, she went stumbling down 
the path, meaning to recross the 
stream by the little wooden bridge. 
Suddenly, almost at her feet, she 
saw something glitter. She stooped 
and picked it up, and then recog- 
nised it as the comb the Princess 
always wore in her hair. She 
looked at it curiously. It was 
silver, of a strange antique shape, 
entirely without ornament, save 
that wavy lines were chased along 
the top and ran down each divi- 
sion, giving, in a rude way, the 
effect of water running over the 
whole surface. 

It is a dreadful thing to have 
to record of a young gentlewoman, 
well born, well brought up, but 
Lady Molly, as she held that comb 
in her hand and thought of the 
little scene she had just witnessed, 
determined that never again should 
it adorn the head of the fair false 
Russian. She flung it on the 
ground and stamped on it, but 
this mighty effort produced little 
effect except slightly to bend one 
or two of the divisions. 

Should she fling it into the pool 
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below? No, the springs there 
might dry up, the “ Big Crooked ” 
might become shallow, the comb 
might be found and restored to its 
rightful owner. She determined 
to destroy it utterly. Grasping it 
tightly, yet with a sort of shrink- 
ing abhorrence, she hurried home, 
rushed up to her room, and thrust 
the comb deep into the glowing 
centre of the fire. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
A fierce hiss came from the flames 
as if water had been flung upon 
them. The fire burned low and 
black for a few moments, then, 
seeming as if it had conquered, 
leaped up more brightly than ever, 
and the comb after some time 
lay a blackened, shapeless lump 
amongst the bright embers. 

That evening was but a dull one 
at Hurst Pierrepoint. Princess 
Alexis did not appear at all, hav- 
ing suddenly taken ill. Mrs Pierre- 
pont looked anxious and uneasy. 
Geoff spoke to no one, seemed to 
notice no one, but hovered most 
of the evening about the passage 
that led to the Princess’s rooms, 
constantly sending in frenzied 
little notes to her, beseeching her 
to tell him how she was. 

Lady Molly was very pale and 
quiet. The musical set in the 
party took possession of the piano, 
and each, in turn, enjoyed his or 
her own performance on it im- 
mensely—each, however, convinced 
that it was unduly monopolised by 
the others. Lady Molly saw Geoff 
come into the room : he seemed to 
be waiting to see Mrs Pierrepont, 
who had gone away on one of her 
many excursions to Maruska’s 
room. 

Molly leant back in her chair 
and looked bitterly at the traitor, 
with a proud, indignant swelling 
at her heart. Hot tears came into 
her eyes, but she brushed them 
angrily away. At that moment a 
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Scotch girl who had managed, after 
the manner of her nation, to van- 
quish all the English competitors 
engaged in the struggle for the 
music-stool, burst forth into an old 
ballad, with a sweetness of voice 
which made one rejoice in her 
victory. The words floated to 
Lady Molly’s ears :— 


**O dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 
When we sat at the dine, 

How we changed the napkins frae our 

necks ? 

It’s no sae lang sin syne. 

And yours was good and good enough, 
But no sae good as mine ; 

For yours was o’ the cambrick dear, 
But mine o’ the silk sae fine. 


And dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 
As we twa sat at wine, 

How we changed the rings frae our 

fingers ? 

And I can show thee thine. 

And yours was good and good enough, 
But aye the best was mine ; 

For yours was o’ the good red gold, 
But mine o’ the diamonds fine.” 


Molly shivered with pain and 
misery. Would this dreadful song 
never end? Each word seemed to 
inflict a separate stab on her. She 
had been led on to lay bare her 
heart, and the man who had done 
this had despised and spurned it. 
A traitor had held it for a moment 
in his hand, had read its shy proud 
secret, and had then flung it away, 
laughing and making merry with 
another woman. 


‘‘ You're but a witch, or a vile warlock, 
Or a mermaid o’ the flood,” 


sang Miss M‘Tavish’s clear voice, 
rising in sweet-toned anger. 
Long before the song was ended 
Mrs Pierrepont returned to the 
drawing-room and held an anxious 
consultation with her Old Friend. 
Geoff went hastily over to where 
they stood, endeavouring to force 
himself into the low-toned con- 
versation. But Mrs Pierrepont 
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turned her back angrily on her 
heir and resolutely shut him out. 

“T am in terrible anxiety,” she 
said. ‘I have been seeing the 
doctor, who has just paid his 
second visit to the Princess—what 
do you think he says? That in 
some incomprehensible way she is 
sinking fast. He does not know 
really what is the matter. She is 
so frightfully cold, nothing that 
we can do seems to remove a sort 
of deathlike chill that has taken 
hold of her. If you could see 
her, you would be horrified at 
the change these few hours have 
made in her. She is icy cold, her 
eyes seem sunk in her head, and, 
strangest of al], her hair is quite 
altered. It is hanging straight 
down, dry and colourless, all the 
waves gone out of it. It looks, 
if you can fancy such a thing, as 
if it had died. The doctor says 
he supposes she must have taken 
a chill, and the sudden change this 
evening to sharp frost after the 
mildness of the day makes it more 
acute. But he is utterly puzzled, 
and all he can say is that she may 
die in a few hours from failure of 
the action of the heart.” 

“Does he?” said the Old Friend, 
drily. ‘I will make an equally 
safe prediction and say that when 
she does die, she will die for want 
of breath. I am dreadfully sorry 
for her, and for you too, Maria, 
but I don’t think you need be so 
downcast. People in England 
don’t generally die of chills in a 
few hours. You can send a tele- 
gram off to-morrow morning first 
thing to London and have a great 
man down in a couple of hours. 
Of course your local man stays in 
the house all night, and will be at 
hand should he be wanted. The 


best thing to do will be to get all 
these people off to bed at once, 
so that the house may be kept 
quiet. 


Go to bed yourself, and 
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don’t fuss and try to nurse. Your 
old housekeeper will do that far 
better than you could, and there’s 
no need for you to knock yourself 
up when you know you can leave 
this unfortunate Princess in such 
good hands.” 

But, in spite of Lord Bulver- 
hythe’s excellent advice and ar- 
rangements, the quiet of Hurst 
Pierrepoint was not maintained. 
Soon after midnight every one in 
the house was suddenly awakened 
by a succession of the most heart- 
rending cries and shrieks, ringing 
wildly down the long corridor 
which led to the hall-door. Some- 
thing fled swiftly down it—some- 
thing battered with wild groping 
fingers at the fastenings — some- 
thing shrieked and wept and 
moaned. The whole startled 
household, in different degrees of 
undressedness, came running to 
the spot; but only those who 
arrived first, saw that the moan- 
ing, desperate creature lying weep- 
ing and wailing before the closed 
door was the Princess Alexis. 
She was quickly raised and carried 
back to her room. She had been 
seized with a delirium, it was ex- 
plained to the terrified, shivering 
party grouped about the corridor. 
She had got out of bed, shrieking 
for running water, and before she 
could be stopped had rushed, just 
as she was, to the door, endeav- 
ouring to get out. By-and-by 
quiet settled on the house again, 
after fires had been poked up, 
sal-volatile administered, brandy 
taken, disturbed nerves restored. 
Once more Hurst Pierrepoint ad- 
dressed itself to slumber. 

“Well,” muttered the Old 
Friend angrily to himself, as he 
crept into his “soft and chilly 
nest,” “if Maria Pierrepont is 
going to turn her house into an 
asylum for mad Russians to rush 
up and down the passages at 
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night, frightening decent people 
out of their senses, she won’t find 
me aspiring to the post of unpaid 
warder. I shall certainly clear 
out of this as soon asI can. It’s 
all very well to have a capacity 
for friendships, but why the deuce 
does she not make all her friends 
of quiet respectable English people, 
instead of bringing home demen- 
ted foreigners who get one up in 
the middle of a wretched cold 
night? I feel certain I shall pay 
for her vagaries by a bad attack 
of bronchitis. I believe I hear 
the whistle of the enemy already.” 

When the cold dawn broke, the 
housekeeper crept, according to 
promise, to Mrs _ Pierrepont’s 
room to tell her how absolutely 
quiet the Princess had lain since 
her furious midnight delirium. 
They talked together for a little, 
and then Mrs Pierrepont went 
back with the housekeeper to the 
sick-room. The low French win- 
dow was a little open, and the 
morning air blew coldly in. 
There was no one in the bed— 
there was no one in the room. 
The two women gazed at each 
other, the same thought written 
in terror on each face. There 
was another awakening of the 
house—a terrified search through- 
out it, and then through the 
grounds. But to no avail. Some, 
searching along the banks of the 
stream, which had here and there 
a thin coating of ice, thought for 
a few moments that they saw the 
figure of Maruska dressed in her 
usual green garments lying on 
the ground close by the “ Big 
Crooked.” But on rushing up, 
they found only a heap of half- 
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withered green leaves, which the 
next chilly gust of wind scattered 
in all directions. 

Maruska was never again seen 
nor heard of. The pools of the 
stream were dragged day after 
day; every wood, every covert, 
every corner was searched—every- 
thing was done to find her,—but 
all in vain. As utterly as those 
leaves in the heap vanished, did 
Maruska vanish too. 


“T am aware I ought not to 
presume ever to speak to you 
again, Lady Molly,” said Geoff, 
after many weary months of 
silence and separation, speaking 
in a broken, shamefaced fashion— 
“not even to beg your pardon. I 
know it is worse than no excuse, 
no apology, to say that for a day 
and a night I was a drivelling 
idiot, quite off my head. Some- 
how, I declare, I believe I was 
bewitched, bedevilled. And you 
never, never can forgive me—can 
you, Molly?” 

“Hum, hum,” muttered Mrs 
Pierrepont’s Old Friend to him- 
self, moving softly away. “I 
think I may soon order my cus- 
tomary claret-jug offering, with 
the usual legend, written on my 
card, hanging out of its mouth— 
‘May your future be as rosy as the 
claret I shall henceforth hold.’” 

There was one prejudice which 
pretty, happy little Lady Molly 
Dallas was never able to over- 
come. Nor did she make many 
hearty, Christian endeavours to 
do so. To the end of her life 
she entertained a rooted aversion 
to Holy Russia and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. 
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DR PUSEY AND THE 


Tue completion of the Life of 
Dr Pusey, of which the fourth 
volume has just been published 
by Messrs Longmans, affords us 
an opportunity of saying a few 
words on that remarkable move- 
ment in the English Church 
which, originating with Keble and 
Newman, came ere long to be 
more intimately associated with 
the name of Pusey. Dr Liddon 
did not live to finish the bio- 
graphy, and the last volume has 
been compiled from the materials 
which he left behind him, by the 
Rev. J. O. Johnston, Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological Oollege ; 
the Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D.D., 
late Warden of Keble College ; and 
the Rev. W. C. E. Newkolt, Canon 
of St Paul’s. But the work loses 
little or nothing of its interest by 
the change of hands. 

Just three-quarters of a century 
have now elapsed since Dr Pusey 
was elected*to a fellowship at Oriel 
College, and there formed that in- 
timacy with John Henry Newman 
which was destined to bear such 
memorable fruit. To be a member 
of the Oriel Common-room at that 
time, says Dr Liddon, “was an 
education in itself.” Yet it may 
be questioned whether any of the 
exceptionally able men by whom 
the newly elected Fellow found 
himself surrounded, had the slight- 
est prevision of the great changes 
both in Church and State of which 
England was then upon the brink. 
The more popular Toryism of the 
eighteenth century had hardened 
under the influence of the French 
Revolution into the rigid Oonser- 
vatism of the Regency and George 
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OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


IV. But it was the creed of 
the great majority. No appeal to 
the people ever made any material 
impression on it, and, in the year 
1823, with Peel, Oanning, and 
Wellington for its leaders, it may 
well have seemed impregnable. 
Not that the traditions of its 
earlier and better days were en- 
tirely lost. Both the ecclesiastical 
and the commercial policy which 
we associate with the name of Mr 
Pitt had their representatives in 
the Cabinet. But the great bulk 
of the English middle classes 
troubled themselves about neither. 
They reposed securely under the 
shadow of that powerful and 
strongly organised connection 
which had ruled the country 
for forty years, had covered us 
with glory abroad, and had saved 
us from anarchy at home. Such 
at least was the light in which 
Lord Liverpool’s Government pre- 
sented itself to an immense major- 
ity of Englishmen. And though 
by an extraordinary coincidence 
both Newman and Pusey began 
life as Liberals, the theory was 
little more than nominal with 
either of them, and melted away 
before the facts with which they 
were soon to be confronted. But 
we are speaking rather of the rank 
and file of the nation, and of the 
absence of any signs on the surface 
of society that its smoothness was 
so soon to be disturbed. And as 
with the State, so with the Church, 


‘* There was no breeze upon the fern, 
No ripple on the lake.” 


And yet, to ourselves looking back 
upon that period and seeing it in 
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its connection with the past, it 
would seem that seventy years 
ago another of those religious 
movements by which the Church 
of England has been swayed at 
intervals ever since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century was nearly 
due. According to the view pre- 
sented to us in these volumes, the 
first Reformers thought only of 
escaping from the Pope and Popery, 
and in doing so ran into extremes 
which threatened for a time to 
destroy not only what was Roman 
in the Church of England, but 
what was Catholic as well. Then 
in the following century came the 
reaction against this extreme. The 
Caroline divines, according to the 
High Church theory, redressed 
the balance and completed the 
Reformation which their prede- 
cessors had left unfinished. They 
accepted what the Reformers had 
done, and restored what they had 
neglected. This was the work of 
the seventeenth century. 

Then there came a third counter- 
movement. After the Revolution 
of 1688 the Church of England 
assumed a character which some 
historians have singled out for 
special praise, and others for as 
grave censure. ‘The clergy,” 
says Mr Froude, ‘“‘had thoroughly 
learned their lesson.” That is to 
say, in the eyes of Keble and 
Newman, they had laid aside all 
spiritual earnestness, were satis- 
fied with the mechanical per- 
formance of their duties, which 
they gradually made as light as 
possible, and took an active part 
in all the pursuits and pleasures 
of the laity. The picture of the 
Georgian Church has been far too 
highly coloured, we know; but 
whatever it was, the reality was 
enough to produce the Wesleyan 
reaction out of which was gra- 
dually evolved the Evangelical 
or Low Church party among the 
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clergy, who were for carrying 
matters to much the same length 
as the sixteenth-century Puritans, 
Thus the work of the Caroline 
Church had to be done over again ; 
and this is what the Anglican re- 
vivalists proposed to themselves, 
This, then, was the fourth great 
movement towards which, before 
the death of George IV., events 
had been gradually tending. 

The majority of the English 
clergy still retained the character 
which they had acquired a hun- 
dred years before, and to know 
what that was we have only to 
turn to the novels of Fielding and 
Goldsmith, of George Eliot and 
Miss Austen. But still, as in 
politics, old traditions lingered. 
What Newman calls “ the ancient 
religion” had not entirely died 
out. The torch had been handed 
down by Jones of Nayland, by Dr 
Sikes of Guilsborough, whom Dr 
Pusey always regarded as the pre- 
cursor of the Oxford movement, 
and by a few others who survive, 
says Canon Liddon, “to teach a 
generation of Latitudinarians and 
Methodists how the great men of 
the Caroline age in the Church of 
England had believed and lived 
and died” (vol. i. p. 256). New- 
man, who dedicated his ‘ Roman- 
ism and Popular Protestantism’ 
to Dr Routh, speaks in much the 
same words of him, as one who 
‘has been reserved to report to 
a forgetful generation what was 
the theology of their fathers.” 

Keble says of the earlier Trac- 
tarians, “‘ We never felt ourselves 
to be innovators.” But it must 
be specially remembered of the 
movement of 1833 that it was not 
merely a religious protest against 
doctrinal and historical error, but 
that it was meant as a measure of 
self-defence on behalf of the whole 
Church. What it might have 
turned to in the absence of the 
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provocation given by the ecclesi- 
astical measures which immedi- 
ately followed the Reform Bill 
we cannot say. But it was these 
which imparted to the revival 
the form which it actually took. 
The suppression of the [Irish 
bishoprics, and the general tone 
adopted towards the Church after 
the Reform Bill had made the 
Liberals the dominant party in 
the State, were the causes which 
drew together Keble, Newman, 
and their colleagues in defence of 
the threatened institution. They 
were persuaded that nothing could 
save the Church but the presenta- 
tion of her to the people as she 
really was, with all the claims, 
functions, and prerogatives belong- 
ing to her in virtue of her un- 
broken descent from the ancient 
Catholic Church of this country 
fully asserted and explained. They 
were right. Through a period of 
conflict, confusion, and danger she 
has emerged stronger than ever— 
stronger especially in the affec- 
tions of the working classes; and 
thus a prophecy delivered by Dr 
Sikes in 1833—only a year before 
his death—was almost exactly 
verified. Keble, of course, was 
from the first a High Church Tory 
of the old stamp; but Pusey, whose 
Liberal sympathies seem to have 
been stronger than Newman’s, was 
not so much alarmed as they were, 
and did not become fully associated 
with them till 1835. In the con- 
test at Oxford between Sir Robert 
Inglis and Sir Robert Peel after 
1829, Pusey voted for Peel, while 
Newman supported his opponent. 
The clergy in general, and the 
country clergy in particular, were 
of very various types. But among 
the vicars and rectors who hunted, 
shot, played whist, and went to 
balls and dinner - parties, there 
were some who were scholars and 
readers, and many who knew 
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enough of the past history of the 
Church to recognise the truth of 
the view which the earlier Trac- 
tarians advanced, if not prepared 
to act upon it. But for this, it is 
difficult to believe that the move- 
ment could ever have taken root. 
They gradually leavened the mass. 
Still it was not all at once, of 
course, that the meaning of the 
movement penetrated to the re- 
moter country villages. It was 
not for seven or eight years that 
it came to be generally understood 
and talked about. The present 
writer can remember, some time 
in the forties, in his father’s 
house, a bachelor parson who was 
a sportsman, a famous diner-out, 
and a welcome guest at the tables 
of all the county families, sitting 
in an armchair after dinner, sipping 
his port, and twiddling the nut- 
crackers in his hands, with a kind 
of lazy satisfaction, saying indo- 
lently, when the Tractarians were 
mentioned, “ They’re quite right, 
you know.” Another, too, he has 
in his eye who was learned, like 
Dandie Dinmont, in “that which 
appertaineth unto flocks and 
herds,” and whose voice was loudest 
in the hunting-field, giving in his 
adhesion at once to the new 
school, and declaring that if he 
had to begin life again, he should 
lead it according to their princi- 
ples. The ‘Christian Year’ and 
the Waverley Novels had to some 
extent prepared the way before 
them—had quickened the soil for 
the reception of the renascent 
truth. But its apostles, for many 
a long day, had an uphill battle to 
fight against prejudice, ignorance, 
and malice, before which it is no 
wonder that some of them nearly 
lost heart. 

The Pusey family was one of 
great antiquity. But Pusey was 
not descended from it in the male 
line. Qf this the last representa- 
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tive, Miss Jane Allen Pusey, died 
in 1789, when the estate passed 
to the Bouveries. The Bouveries 
were a Flemish family of good 
blood, one of whom settled in 
Engiand in 1567. He and his 
descendants took to business, and 
acquired great wealth as Turkey 
merchants. Sir Jacob Bouverie 
was member for Salisbury in 
1741, a supporter of Walpole, 
and was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Folkestone. His eldest 
son became Earl of Radnor; his 
youngest, who took the name of 
Pusey on succeeding to the estate, 
was Dr Pusey’s father. His 
brother Philip married Lady Emily 
Herbert, a sister of the Earl of 
Carnarvon, who also belonged to 
the Whig party; so that although 
Mr Pusey himself was a strong 
Tory, his son was early sur- 
rounded by Liberal influences, of 
which the traces were long visible. 
His mother was Lady Lucy Sher- 
ard, who: was born in 1770; and 
when she taught her son Edward 
_ the Oatechism, she taught him the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, as 
she had learned it from those of 
the eighteenth-century clergy who 
still preserved the Catholic tradi- 
tion. 

Edward Bouverie was born at 
Pusey House in Berkshire on the 
22nd of August 1800, and brought 
up with all the tastes and habits 
of an English country gentleman’s 
son. ‘Master Edward,” said the 
gamekeeper, “ be a better shot than 
Mr Philip: he do take more pains 
about it.” This habit of taking 
pains was characteristic of Pusey, 
and clung to him through life. 
Unfortunately the one thing which 
did not reap the benefit of it was 
his English style, in which he took 
no pains to be either lucid or 
elegant. At Eton he was not 
thought an active boy. But at 
Oxford he found it possible to 
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hunt three days a-week without 
neglecting his reading. 

He went up to Christchurch in 
January 1819, and passed his final 
examination in May term 1822. 
He obtained a first class in classics, 
and afterwards the Latin essay 
prize, the subject being a compari- 
son between the Greek and Latin 
colonies. But before he had begun 
to write for it he had gained his 
Fellowship at Oriel, and the course 
of his future life was practically 
determined. He was destined 
originally for a family living, and 
had he not been admitted at Oriel 
and thrown into the society of 
Newman, the history of the Ohurch 
might have been different. He 
was now fixed at Oxford, and de- 
voted himself to the study of the 
Oriental languages. He paid a 
second visit to Germany for the 
express purpose of placing himself 
under the best Hebrew and Arabic 
scholars which their universities 
could boast, with the result that 
when he had only just completed 
his twenty-eighth year-—that is, in 
November 1828 —he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

His marriage with Miss Barker, 
a daughter of Mr Raymond Barker 
of Fairford Park, in Gloucester- 
shire, had taken place in the pre- 
vious June, and for the next six 
or seven years Pusey seems to have 
led the usual life of an Oxford Don, 
his chief interest being now cen- 
tred in the subject of German 
theology. On coming into resi- 
dence at Christchurch in 1829, the 
newly married couple found them- 
selves welcomed by “a cultivated 
but narrow social circle,” with 
whom they exchanged dinner- 
parties in the orthodox fashion. 
At this time they kept their car- 
riage-and-pair, in which Pusey, 
who was a good whip, drove his 
wife about the neighbouring coun- 
try, and returned the visits of their 
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county neighbours. In spite of 
the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill, confidence in the per- 
manent stability of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government was not 
materially shaken. The prevailing 
belief still was that it would only 
terminate with his life. The uni- 
versities, the Church, the aristoc- 
racy, and the middle classes basked 
in the sunshine of ““Dukism.” The 
religious feeling of the country had 
been deeply wounded, but their 
political allegiance seemed still un- 
touched. Perhaps some such sud- 
den crash as the downfall of the 
old régime was required to awaken 
people to the fact that the old 
sanctions and traditions on which 
our institutions reposed had _be- 
come effete, and must be replaced 
by new ones. <Antiquam exquirite 
matrem. We must go back to the 
Toryism of Wyndham and Carteret, 
and to the Anglicanism of Laud 
and Andrews. 

Such were the thoughts awakened 
in men’s minds by the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and the revolutionary leg- 
islation which followed it. “No 
time was to be lost, for the Whigs 
had come to do their worst, and 
the rescue might come too late. 
Bishoprics were already in course 
of suppression; Church property 
was in course of confiscation ; sees 
would soon be receiving unsuitable 
occupants. We knew enough to 
begin preaching upon, and there 
was no one else to preach.”! In 
July 1832 it was certain that the 
Church Temporalities Act would 
become law that session. On 
the 14th Keble preached his fa- 
mous University sermon, and on 
the 9th of September following, the 
first Tract was published. 

It was an appeal to the clergy to 
consider what they had to rely upon, 
and on what their authority would 
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depend, if the State cut them 
adrift. What were their creden- 
tials? Whence their right to claim 
the obedience of the people? A 
Dissenting minister relied simply 
on the goodwill of his congregation, 
which he was obliged to conciliate. 
The clergy of the Church must take 
their stand on a very different prin- 
ciple from this,—on the divine 
authority derived direct from the 
apostles, as illustrated by the ordi- 
nation service. This struck the 
keynote of the whole movement, 
and gave it a practical as well as a 
doctrinal character. Newman al- 
ways attributed to Keble the real 
origin of the Anglican revival. But 
if it was Keble who prepared the 
soil, it was Newman and the 
powerful ally who was shortly to 
join him who sowed the seed and 
tended the growing plant. To 
these three men, at all events, in 
whatever proportion each may have 
contributed—Keble, Newman, and 
Pusey — the regeneration of the 
Church of England is mainly due. 

In the autumn of 1832 a plan 
for the redistribution of Cathedral 
revenues was circulated among the 
Whig party, to which Pusey replied 
in a pamphlet, which was highly 
commended both by the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ and in an article pub- 
lished in ‘Maga,’ October 1833. 
But Pusey was not fairly united 
with the other two till the winter 
of 1834-35. He wrote a Tract 
on Fasting in December 1833. 
But his Tract on Baptism was 
a much more important contribu- 
tion ; and from the publication of 
this, the Tracts took a new depart- 
ure and assumed a new character. 
Pr Pusey brought to the movement 
exactly what it wanted. He be- 
longed to the country gentlemen 
whose attachment to the Church of 
England was as ancient and as 
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deeply rooted as their own oaks. 
He had been nurtured on the 
old High Ohurch traditions of the 
seventeenth century. He was a 
canon of Christchurch, a Regius 
professor, and a power and person- 
age in the University such as not 
even Keble could pretend to be. 
He was, moreover, a man of great 
learning, who knew from his ex- 
perience of Germany what “real 
learning meant” ; and last, but not 
least, his sobriety of mind, and his 
better appreciation of what an ap- 
peal to the country ought to be, 
elevated and dignified the Tracts, 
and gave them new substance and 
importance. 

For the next three years Pusey 
and Newman worked together in 
perfect harmony—Pusey, curiously 
enough, sometimes finding it neces- 
sary to protest against the bitter- 
ness with which Newman spoke 
of the Roman Catholics. But his 
tone soon changed, and in 1835 we 
find a significant letter from Pusey 
warning him against the Romish 
partialities visible in his treatment 
of Purgatory. But there was no 
real difference between them till 
1842, when Newman could no long- 
er disguise, either from himself or 
his old and intimate friend, the 
nature of his feelings towards the 
Church of England, and his doubts 
concerning, not the validity but 
the practical efficacy of her Orders, 
owing to her isolation from Christ- 
endom, and her tolerance of heresy. 
Pasey tried to extract from New- 
man some explanation of his words 
consistent with the belief that it 
was our duty to remain in the 
Church of England, but apparently 
without success. 

The censure of Tract 90, which 
appeared on the 27th February 
1841, had been a heavy blow to 
Newman. His object in writing it 
has been often explained, but no- 
where more clearly than in Dean 








Church’s ‘ History of the Oxford 
Movement’ and in the present bio- 
graphy. By the year 1840 a strong 
Romanising party had grown up 
within the ranks of the Tractarians, 
who, when silenced on all other 
points, fell back upon the Articles, 
How was it possible to reconcile 
the Articles with the theory of the 
English Church held by Pusey, 
Newman, and Keble? Newman 
undertook to do it, and Tract 90 
was the result. Pusey’s final opin- 
ion of it, as altered in conform- 
ity with his own and Mr Keble’s 
suggestions, was expressed in the 
following words, written five-and- 
twenty years afterwards :— 


“For myself, I believe that Tract 
90 did a great work in clearing the 
Articles from the glosses which, like 
barnacles, had encrusted round it. I 
believe that that work will never be 
undone while the Articles shall last. 
Men will gloss them as they did be- 


fore, according to their preconceived 
opinions, or as guided by the Puritan 
system of belief ; but they cannot do 
so undisputed. Even the Four Tutors, 
in their censure upon Tract 90, seem 
to have been half conscious of the force 


of the appeal to the ‘ literal and gram- 


matical interpretation.’ So long as 
that interpretation shall be applied, 
it will be impossible either to con- 
demn Tract 90, or to import into the 
Articles the traditional system so 


long identified with them.” 


But Newman was in the hands of 
men, as Pusey himself was after- 
wards, who were in no frame of 
mind to execute impartial justice. 
On the 26th of March the Hebdo- 
madal Board published their cen- 
sure of the Tract without waiting 
to hear Newman’s explanation. 
“It was,” said Pusey, “the vent 
of a long-pent-up wish to be free 
of us.” Our readers scarcely re- 
quire to be told that the present 
article is not meant to be a theo- 
logical treatise, and we offer no 
opinion on the arguments employed 
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in Tract 90. They were designed 
to show that our Church only con- 
demned the Romish version of 
certain Catholic doctrines, and not 
the doctrines themselves. And if, 
in order to establish this position, 
Newman somewhat strained the 
apparent meaning of the Articles, 
the court which acquitted Mr 
Gorham strained them a great 
deal more. Newman, for the 
most part, had the Liturgy on 
his side, and this had to be ex- 
plained away more boldly still. 
The fact is that, as Dr Liddon 
points out in the case of Bishop 
Bagot, the majority of Church 
and University dignitaries at that 
time “did not know enough” to 
do justice to Newman and Pusey. 
In those four little words lies 
a whole history. Neither the 
Bishops, nor the Heads of Houses, 
nor the English clergy in general, 
“knew enough,” and they were 
enraged at the idea of having to 
go to school again. The first tract 
exploded among them like a bomb- 
shell among sound sleepers. What 
did it all mean? Who were these 
impertinent young men who thus 
suddenly took upon themselves to 
instruct their elders and betters? 
It was a long time before they 
would condescend even to examine 
the Tractarian case. They puffed 
it on one side as something both 
odious and contemptible. The 
language of the early tracts was 
uncompromising, defiant, and ag- 
gressive. They took the effete 
orthodoxy of the day by the 
throat and put it on its trial. 
The angry passions then excited 
never cooled down. Dr Pusey, as 
we have seen, introduced a new 
tone into the Tracts, explanatory 
and more sympathetic. But the 
mischief was done. Tractarianism 
was Romanism, must be Roman- 
ism, should be Romanism. This 
point was to be established at all 
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risks, As far as Oxford was con- 
cerned, the Hebdomadal Board 
little knew that they were sealing 
their own fate. And as little 
could the Bishops foretell what 
would be the verdict of history on 
their own attitude towards the 
movement. Without pronouncing 
any opinion on the doctrinal ques- 
tions involved in it, we may say 
that the Bishops who charged so 
strongly against the Tracts have 
been convicted by subsequent in- 
quiry of having acted with more 
zeal than knowledge. They fell 
into the easy way of denouncing 
as “contrary to the teaching of 
the Church of England” what- 
ever seemed novelties to them- 
selves, without its ever occurring 
to them that they might be in 
need of information as to what 
her teaching really was. By 
acting on this principle they 
brought themselves into a painfully 
false position, and weakened their 
hands in dealing with the long 
Ritualist controversy which was 
soon to follow. 

After the censure of Tract 
90 Newman retires comparatively 
into the background, and Pusey 
bears the brunt of the next eccle- 
siastical storm. We have passed 
over the Hampden controversy, 
and some other sources of friction 
besides, which all had their effect 
on Newman, and come to the 
well-known “condemned sermon” 
preached before the University on 
the 14th of May 1843. The subject 
of the sermon was the Real Pre- 
sence, and the six Doctors ap- 
pointed by the Vice-Chancellor to 
try its orthodoxy decided against 
it—in language, says Dr Liddon, 
“betraying a fatal want of fam- 
iliarity with the subject.” There- 
upon the Vice-Chancellor pro- 
nounced Dr Pusey guilty of the 
charge brought against him — 
namely, that he had “preached 
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certain things which were either 
dissonant from, or contrary to, the 
doctrine of the Church of England.” 
Dr Pusey claimed to be heard in his 
own defence. This permission was 
refused. But a form of recanta- 
tion was drawn up for him, which, 
if he was willing to sign, further 
proceedings would be stayed. The 
conditions by which this offer were 
accompanied are the surprising 
part of it. The communication 
was to be kept strictly secret. 
Pusey was to take no copy of it; 
to consult no friend. In an evil 
hour he accepted these conditions. 
But when the whole truth came 
out, the other side fared the worse. 
Pusey could not sign the recanta- 
tion, and demanded again, in ac- 
cordance with all precedents, to 
be heard before he was condemned. 
He was again refused ; and then, 
when he published a written pro- 
test against this gross injustice, he 
was accused of want of veracity 
because he had said nothing of a 
communication on which he had 
been pledged to silence! 

Such, in short, is Dr Liddon’s 
account of the matter, appearing 
in the middle of the second vol- 
ume, which has now been pub- 
lished four years. They, the 
Doctors, saw in Pusey’s demand, 
says his biographer, “a challenge 
to enter upon a profound and seri- 
ous theological inquiry for which 
they could not but be conscious 
of being themselves inadequately 
equipped.” Yes, there is the rub. 
The Dons were afraid of Dr Pusey. 
Conscious of their own ignorance, 
they shrank from discussion. The 
ultimate result was that Pusey was 
suspended from preaching for a 
period of three years. 

The censure of Tract 90 in 1841, 
and of Pusey’s sermon in 1843, 
had brought the Heads of Houses 
into considerable disrepute with 
the younger members of the Uni- 
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versity. The case of Mr Ward, the 
famous author of Ward’s “ ideal,” 
drove the last nail into the coffin 
of the Hebdomadal Board. We 
need not give the story at any 
length. It is sufficient to say that 
Ward’s book was one which the 
University could hardly pass over 
without some strictures. And 
had the Board confined itself to a 
simple condemnation, they would 
have had it all their own way. 
But, in addition to this, they pro- 
posed a second resolution to Con- 
vocation depriving Ward of his 
degrees ; and would, if they could, 
have added a third, to the effect 
that every person suspected of un- 
sound opinion should be compelled 
“to declare that he subscribed 
the Articles in the sense in which 
he believed them to have been 
originally drawn up, and to be 
imposed by the University at the 
present time.” This proposal was 
met with such a storm of indigna- 
tion that the Board was compelled 
to withdraw it. But they contem- 
plated substituting for it a formal 
condemnation of Tract 90, which 
had as yet been only censured. 
This design was also abandoned 
in the end, but not before it had 
given deep offence to a large party 
in the University, the effect of 
which the Heads were shortly to 
experience. The first two resolu- 
tions were carried. 

We have now brought the move- 
ment down to the memorable year 
1845, which marks a kind of land- 
ing-place in its history. Donatists 
and Monophysites had done their 
work, In 1843 Newman had re- 
signed St Mary’s. In the autumn 
of 1845 he was received into the 
Church of Rome. Numerous se- 
cessions followed, and Pusey’s 
position became a most embarrass- 
ing and distressing one. But before 
proceeding any further with his 
leadership of the Anglican party, 
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we must turn back for a moment to 
his private life. When he first 
married and settled down in Ox- 
ford, he could have had no anti- 
cipation of the responsibilities 
by-and-by to devolve upon him. 
He seems to have felt no call 
at the time to live differently 
from other men. As we have seen, 
he kept his carriage-and-pair, and 
exchanged hospitalities both with 
Oxford and with country friends. 
He often spent some part of his 
vacation at Holton Park, a pretty 
place about seven miles from Ox- 
ford, on the Buckinghamshire side, 
which Lady Lucy Pusey had taken 
on lease. It was within easy reach 
of Boarstall, Brill, Thame, Chisel- 
hampton, Chalgrove, and other 
places dear to Pusey’s Cavalier 
sympathies. But the house itself 
had been the headquarters of 
Fairfax, and the scene of Bridget 
Cromwell’s marriage to Ireton. 
Holton Stone- pits was, and we 
believe still is, a favourite meet 
with the hounds, and one wonders 
whether Pusey’s hunting remi- 
niscences ever prompted him to 
take a look at them. The social 
aspects of life, however, were now 
beginning to have less hold upon 
him. When the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund was established in 1836, 
Pusey gave £5000 to it; and in 
addition to this, he gave away 
large sums to other charities. To 
enable himself to do this, he sold 
his carriage and horses, reducing 
the number of his servants at the 
same time, and shortly afterwards 
Mrs Pusey sold all her jewels and 
gave the money to the London 
churches. She had been as fond 
of country life, and of all the 
pleasures and occupations which 
it affords to persons of her rank 
in society, as her husband was. 
But she now gave them all up. 
As for Dr Pusey, he had early 
begun to protest against the luxury 
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of Oxford. When in 1826 Oriel 
College celebrated its fifth cen- 
tenary, Pusey was shocked at the 
profusion. 


“When I first knew him,” said 
Cardinal Newman in 1882, “he used 
to regret the luxury of Oxford. At 
the centenary we had a great dinner, 
among other luxuries turtle-soup. It 
made Pusey very angry. I remember 
his coming to me and bursting out, 
‘What is this stuff that they are going 
to give us?’ That was not all. 

“In those days French wines, now 
common, were considered a great 
luxury. It was proposed to have 
French wines at table, besides port 
and sherry. Pusey and I pach to 
oppose the plan ; and we carried our 
point at a Fellows’ meeting. But the 
Provost, Coplestone, forthwith said 
he should give French wines on his 
own account. On which Pusey said 
to me that Oxford seemed incapable 
of being reformed.”—(Vol. i. p. 92.) 


In a University sermon he once 
referred to luxury among the Dons, 
but lowered his voice so that the 
undergraduates should not hear 
him. In those days champagne and 
claret were rarely, if ever, seen on 
the tables of even the wealthier 
class of English clergymen; and 
it is presumed that in Pusey’s 
opinion the Fellows of a college, 
constituting a species of monastic 
foundation, ought not to exceed the 
secular clergy in luxury. But he 
was no enemy to the ordinary 
amusements of society. And in 
1854 we find him busy about balls 
and parties for the amusement of 
his nieces, who had come up for 
the commemoration. 

Two months after Newman’s 
secession Pusey’s sentence of sus- 
pension expired—i.e., in January 
1846— and he returned to his 
Oathedral pulpit. No one who 
listened to the first sermon which 
he preached after his three years’ 
absence will ever forget that 
day. The present writer enjoyed 
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that privilege, and can safely say 
that no description of it which he 
has ever read equals the reality. 
Here was this one man, destitute 
of the most ordinary arts of elocu- 
tion, despising rhetoric, and un- 
aided by that nameless charm 
which enables some speakers to 
dispense with both, holding an 
immense audience breathless and 
spellbound for an hour and a half 
merely by his moral power. It 
was a great triumph. 

The disappearance of Newman 
from the Church of England and 
the restoration of Dr Pusey to his 
place in the University, occurring 
almost simultaneously, bring to 
an end the first stage of the Ox- 
ford movement, and land us in 
the-second, which, in the estima- 
tion of Dean Church, is really the 
more important of the two. It is 
not, however, the more interesting. 
The one figure in that eventful 
history which towers above all 
others in point of personal interest 
is of course Newman. But we 
agree with the Dean of St Paul’s 
that the period which followed 
after Pusey became the one ac- 
knowledged leader of the Anglican 
party, yields nothing in point of 
importance to the one that pre- 
ceded it. The more restless ele- 
ments were now to be removed. 
The fermentation was subsiding, 
and it remained to be seen what 
the new vintage was worth when 
it had begun to settle down, and 
its strength and purity had been 
subjected to the test of time, with- 
out either the attractions of nov- 
elty or the stimulus of a vanished 
hand and a hushed voice. Over the 
progress and development of the 
Anglican Revival, for nearly thirty 
years, Dr Pusey presided with a 
degree of wisdom, patience, and 
confidence which were crowned 
eventually with complete success, 
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though tried to the utmost by the 
despair, and the recklessness en- 
gendered of despair, which sur- 
rounded him at first. “Our wrecks 
are upon every shore,” said a 
prominent member of the party. 
The reconstruction of it by Dr 
Pusey, after the crash of 1845, 
was not unlike the reconstruc- 
tion of the Conservative party 
hy Mr Disraeli after the crash of 
1846. The loss of Peel was to the 
one what the loss of Newman was 
to the other. But in each case the 
right man was forthcoming at the 
right moment. Neither lived to 
see the complete triumph of his 
principles. Dr Pusey was not 
spared to hear the Lambeth Judg- 
ment, after which he might well 
have said, Vwnc me dimittas. But 
the judgment in the Bennett case 
must have been almost as satis- 
factory to him, carrying, as it 
did, so many other points with 
it. In July 1870 the Oourt of 
Arches pronounced 


“that it was permissible for the 
English Church to teach that the 
Presence of our Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist was objective, real, actual, 


and spiritual, and that Mr Bennett’s 
statements did not exceed the liberty 
allowed by the formularies and the 


language used by a long roll of illus- 
trious divines who have adorned the 
English universities.” 


And on an appeal to the Privy 
Council in 1872 this judgment was 
confirmed. Pusey’s sermon was 
completely justified, and the Board 
which had condemned him propor- 
tionately rebuked. 

The Scottish Eucharistic con- 
troversy, arising out of a charge 
delivered by Bishop Forbes, the 
Bishop of Brechin, lasted exactly 
three years, from August 1857 to 
August 1860. The Bishop had 
held language on the subject of 
the sacrament going rather be- 
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yond what either Pusey in the 
condemned sermon, or Newman 
in Tract 90, had either asserted or 
suggested, and he was censured by 
the Synod which met at Edinburgh 
in May 1858. It took the form of 
a pastoral letter addressed to “all 
faithful members of the Church 
in Scotland.” But the case did 
not stop here. Later on he was 
“presented” to the Synod, who 
constituted a Court for the occa- 
sion, and the two first articles 
of the presentment were found 
proven. But—and herein the 
conduct of the Synod contrasts 
very favourably with that of the 
Oxford authorities—Bishop Forbes 
was allowed ample time to prepare 
his defence, and reply to his 
accusers, and when his explana- 
tion had been heard, he was merely 
admonished, and recommended to 
be more careful in future. Finally, 
after another explanatory address, 
the Synod of his diocese recorded 
its adherence to his teaching, and 
entered it in the books of the 
Synod. It is to be added that 
Bishop Forbes in his explanation 
retracted nothing that was ma- 
terial, and that he had never 
asked for more than “ toleration,” 
or expressed any desire to enforce 
his views upon his clergy. Dr 
Pusey and Mr Keble were in 
close communication with him 
throughout, and helped him in 
preparing his replies. 

Dr Pusey, however, was no Rit- 
ualist, and would not allow him- 
self to be called one. “I havea 
thorough mistrust of the ultra- 
Ritualist body,” he wrote to Dr 
Bright in 1873. He specially 
noticed the harm which they were 
doing to the great body of English 
High Churchmen, whom popular 
prejudice naturally identified with 
them. They were to these what 
Ward and others had been to the 
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early Tractarians, and what Ultra- 
montanes were to the Church of 
Rome. He wrote as follows to 
Tait, then Bishop of London :— 


“In regard to my ‘friends,’ per- 
haps I regret their acts to which 
your losdahip alludes as deeply as 
you do. I am in this strange posi- 
tion, that my name is made 4 lhe 
for that with which I never had any 
sympathy, that which the writers of 
the Tracts, with whom in early days 
I was associated, always deprecated 
—any innovation in the way of con- 
ducting the service, anything of Ritu- 
alism, or especially any revival of 
disused vestments. I have had no 
office in the Church which would 
entitle me to speak publicly. If I 
had spoken, it would have been to 
assume the character of one of the 
leaders of a party, which I would 
not do. Of late years, when Ritual- 
ism has become more prominent, I 
have looked out for a natural oppor- 
tunity of dissociating myself from it, 
but have not found one. I have been 
obliged, therefore, to confine myself 
to private protests which have been 
unlistened to, or to a warning to the 
young clergy from the University 
pulpit against self-willed changes in 
ritual, Altogether, I have looked 
with sorrow at the crude way in 
which some doctrines have been put 
forward, without due pains to prevent 
misunderstanding, and ritual has 
been forced upon the people, unex- 
plained and without their consent.” 


By taking up the above attitude 
Pusey, of course, placed himself 
between two fires. But he cared 
nothing for that. He felt that he 
had a great work to do—to acquit 
himself of a great responsibility. 
He was the accredited champion 
of those principles which, in the 
popular judgment, had led New- 
man to Rome. It was his 
business to prove that this was 
not the necessary consequence of 
them ; and having led his disciples 
up to acertain point, to hold them 
back from going further. Some 
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of them were much discouraged by 
his disapproval of Ritualism, and 
became restive under the curb. 
But Pusey handled them with 
consummate skill, tact, and for- 
bearance, and he lost very few. 

The struggle which was going 
on between Dr Pusey and the 
more arduous and impetuous of 
his disciples, especially among the 
younger generation of both sexes, 
during the quarter of a century 
which followed Newman’s seces- 
sion, was one of which the world 
knew little; and of the vast debt 
of gratitude which the Church of 
England owes to him for the ser- 
vices he rendered her throughout 
this trying period, not one-half has 
yet been paid. Almost the only 
fault we have to find with the 
biography is that it makes little 
or no reference to Pusey’s dealings 
with the troubled minds which 
came to him for relief or reassur- 
ance. Their name was legion. 
Those whom his teaching led to 
Rome could be counted on one’s 
fingers ; those whom he kept from 
it could be counted by hundreds. 
The correspondence which would 
prove this assertion is still in ex- 
istence, though little of it appears 
in the biography. It seems to us 
that more might have been given 
with advantage, to the exclusion 
of Pusey’s letters to Keble on the 
subject of confession, which are too 
private for publication. 

There is perhaps another sub- 
ject on which we think more might 
have been told us, and that is the 
institution of Sisterhoods, one of 
the most beneficent results of the 
High Church movement. Pusey 
was actuated by a variety of 
motives when he first thought of 
making a move in this direction in 
1845. The condition of our great 
cities, and the inadequacy of the 
clergy to supply their growing 
needs, was one of his first thoughts. 
Then came “what had been a tradi- 
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tional source of uneasiness among 
the gentry and middle classes in 
England ever since the Reforma- 
tion—the want, namely, of suitable 
employment for unmarried women, 
* A youth of folly, an old age of 
cards,” was the lot of most of them. 
Then, too, the sisterhood would be 
a safety-valve for much of the ex- 
travagance and enthusiasm which 
were already leading many women 
to Rome or elsewhere. On the 
top of all these reasons comes his 
conviction of the superiority of 
celibacy, so strongly insisted on 
by the Fathers. Whatever we may 
think of some of these motives, 
there is no doubt that Anglican 
sisterhoods supplied a real want; 
nor do we know of anything to be 
said against them, except that in 
their early days sufficient regard 
was not perhaps always paid to 
the feelings of parents. Dr Pusey 
writes to one of his correspondents 
that he has been for two or three 
years “restraining a young person, 
a clergyman’s daughter, where the 
father is in advanced years, and 
she the only child remaining at 
home; and yet, the mother being 
there too, I can hardly satisfy my- 
self that this exceedingly strong 
drawing ought not to be followed.” 
It is curious that Dr Pusey seems 
to think nothing of the mother, 
who might be more in want of her 
daughter than the father was. We 
may depend upon it there were 
many such cases. Dr Pusey, ata 
distance, could not possibly know 
the exact circumstances of each. 
And as a matter of fact, we know 
that the encouragement thus given 
to young ladies to leave their 
homes and home duties, when there 
was nobody to supply their place, 
did provoke a good deal of dis- 
content, which we cannot think 
wholly unjustifiable. The name of 
Mrs Sellon has figured very promi- 
nently in connection with this 
system. But much less is said of 
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her in these volumes than might 
have been expected from the 
leading part which she played 
in it. 

We have only space left for 
noticing one more of the contro- 
versies in which Dr Pusey was 
involved during his declining years, 
and that is in connection with 
Professor Jowett, both as Profes- 
sor of Greek and as a contributor 
to ‘Essays and Reviews.’ After a 
good deal of difficulty, the question 
of the Greek professorship was on 
the point of being settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties by a 
scheme of Pusey’s own suggestion, 
when the publication of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ suddenly changed 
the whole situation. Two of its 
contributors were being prosecuted 
in the Arches Court at the very 
moment when, on May 7, 1861, 
Pusey’s plan for augmenting the 
two professorships (Greek and 
Civil Law) was submitted to the 
Convocation of the University. 
To use a vulgar but expressive 
phrase, the fat was in the fire, 
and the proposal was defeated by 
ninety-one votes to seventy. We 
have said this much to show that 
Pusey was always anxious that 
the Professor of Greek should be 
properly remunerated. Nor did 
he object to it because the par- 
ticular candidate on this occa- 
sion was Jowett. What he did 
object to was any appearance of 
singling out Jowett on personal 
grounds, and of claiming this aug- 
mentation for him in particular as 
a recognition of his special deserts 
and his philosophiceminence. Stan- 
ley persevered in representing the 
proposal in this light, which com- 
pelled Pusey and his friends to 
bring Jowett’s opinions to trial 
before some competent court. 
They failed, as we know. But 
as a wrong construction has fre- 
quently been placed on Pusey’s 
conduct in the affair, it is well 
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that the world should now be re- 
minded of the right one. 

We have confined ourselves, as 
far as we could, to those passages 
of Pusey’s Life which were con- 
nected with the Oxford movement ; 
and as the Rationalist controversy 
lies to some extent outside of it, 
we need only refer to it for the 
sake of reminding the public that 
the one great aim of Pusey’s life- 
work was to check the progress of 
scepticism, which, imported from 
Germany, seemed to be making dan- 
gerous progress in this country. 
He had conceived the idea of unit- 
ing both the High Church and Low 
Church parties in defence of their 
common faith. He had always 
entertained very kindly feelings 
towards the Evangelicals, and 
might have accomplished his ob- 
ject had not the ecclesiastical 
Liberals taken the alarm, and 
exerted themselves, only too suc- 
cessfully, to prevent it. Pusey’s 
attitude towards University re- 
form, and his opinions of profes- 
sorial teaching as compared with 
catechetical, deeply interesting as 
they are, we must likewise pass 
over, as only indirectly connected 
with the Anglican Revival. But 
we may add a few words on the 
general result of the movement 
and its effect upon society at 
large. Of its magnitude there 
can be no doubt. If we com- 
pare the clergy of 1633 with the 
clergy of 1697, or the clergy of 
1733 with the clergy of 1797, 
we shall see little essential dif- 
ference between them. But be- 
tween 1833 and 1897 we pass into 
anew world. The clergy of to-day, 
in their ideas, language, and prac- 
tice, are as remote from those of 
seventy years ago as if they were 
separated from them by centuries. 
The whole Church of England has 
been lifted on to a higher platform, 
and has not merely vindicated her 
catholicity, but has developed en- 
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tirely new energies in conformity 
with the requirements of the age. 
In public worship, in missionary 
work among the poor, in educa- 
tion, in sociology, in almost every 
sphere of activity with which relig- 
ion comes in contact, the influence 
of the Tracts is not only visible but 
conspicuous. We see, perhaps, a 
less healthy result in the exagger- 
ated and effeminate sstheticism 
which it has fostered in certain 
classes, and especially among ladies 
and the weaker brethren. But the 
purely sacerdotal tendency of the 
Oxford movement has, we think, 
been in one respect overrated ; for 
the confessional is never likely to 
take that form in the English 
Church which it assumes in the 
Roman, though isolated cases may 
occur in which there is little differ- 
erence between them. But weigh- 
ing the good against the evil with 
an impartial hand, as we look back 
over this nineteenth century we 
shall see that the former very 
largely preponderates. The evils 
or abuses are excrescences; the 
good is in the solid body of rescued 
truth and revived earnestness to 
which every village church in the 
kingdom bears witness, and which 
have wrought such marvellous ef- 
fects already in our crowded towns. 

There is another side to the 
picture, we are well aware. We 
have throughout accepted the 
Anglican hypothesis, as we should 
have filled a whole number of 
‘Maga’ had we stopped to criticise 
it. But of course the success 
which it has met with is not con- 
sidered matter for congratulation 
by all parties, and there is a body 
of opinion in the Church of England 
still strongly adverse to it. We 
know what the anti-Oatholic party 
have to say for themselves. They 
deny the virtue of that appeal to 
history and antiquity on which the 
Anglicans rely. They contend 
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that the formularies and Articles 
of the Church of England must be 
taken in the spirit and not in the 
letter ; and that this is wholly ad- 
verse to the claims put forward in 
the Tracts. They maintain, more- 
over, that even doctrines and dog- 
mas may be adapted to changed 
modes of thought, and to the moral 
and intellectual exigencies of suc- 
cessive ages. ‘This position, though 
it is only Newman’s principle 
of development turned inside out, 
is not without a certain plausi- 
bility. But, for the time being, no 
doubt Anglicanism has established 
itself as the dominant character of 
the English Church, and as the 
popular creed of both the aristoc- 
racy and the people. It is in the 
middle class that its more stubborn 
antagonists are to be found. 

We see more clearly, after read- 
ing these volumes, than we ever did 
before, what it was in Dr Pusey’s 
teaching which gave rise to the 
unfounded charge that it led 
directly to Romanism. No doubt, 
like Newman, he drew a picture 
of the Church of England as it 
ought to be, which had an effect on 
younger minds different from what 
he anticipated. While fully accep- 
ting Pusey’s theory of the English 
Church, and allowing that all 
Catholic essentials were to be found 
within her pale, they could not 
help looking with a longing eye 
towards that other communion in 
which all these essentials would be 
brought more closely home to them, 
in which they would find a fuller 
and ampler system, a warmer and 
more glowing atmosphere, than 
the Church of England provided 
for them. 


*‘Largior hic campos «ther et lumine 
vestit 
Purpureo, solemgue suum sua sidera 


norunt.” 
How long were they to stand 
gazing at this imposing spectacle 
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and listening without yielding to 
the siren voices which seemed to 
call them to come home? Pusey 
had never said anything to raise 
a doubt of the orthodoxy of the 
English Church, or of the para- 
mount duty of all English Church- 
men to remain within her pale. 
He had enforced both with all 
the power of which he was master. 
But he had also created cravings 
for something more, which he 
found it difficult to appease — 
which became more and more 
audible every year, and excused, 
though they could not justify, the 
misconstruction to which he was 
exposed, How steadily, how wise- 
ly, and how successfully he set 
himself to resist these tendencies, 
for which he felt himself in part 
responsible, we have already seen. 
Not only was he one of the most 
learned, most pious, and most 
devoted of the many saintly 
characters which the Church of 
England has produced, but one 
also whose stainless loyalty and 
unswerving faith, in years of doubt, 
confusion, and desertion, kept 
waverers and enthusiasts true to 
the old banner, and the old creeds, 
and the half-forgotten “theology 
of their fathers.” 

Dr Pusey died at Ascot Priory, 
in Berkshire,-on the 16th of Sep- 
tember 1882, and was buried in 
the nave of Ohristchurch Cathe- 
dral on the 21st, in the same 
grave with his wife and his two 
daughters. His married daughter, 
Mrs Brine, his brother the Rev. 
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W. B. Pusey, the Rev. T. T. Carter 
of Clewer, the Lady Superior of 
the Devonport Sisterhood, Miss 
Turnbull, and Miss Kebbel, stood 
round his deathbed and witnessed 
his last moments. The account 
given in the biography is not cor- 
rect in every particular, but we 
can have no wish to provoke any 
controversy on such a subject. 
Two months after his death a 
meeting was held at the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s in Arlington Street 
to decide on the most fitting monu- 
ment to his memory, when Lord 
Salisbury pointed out that the 
great purpose which Dr Pusey 
always set before himself in life 
was the defence of the Christian 
faith against the assaults of in- 
fidelity. And so it was; but he 
saw in the revival of the Church 
of England, and in setting before 
the public her unbroken continu- 
ity with the primitive undivided 
Church, the best if not the only 
means of accomplishing that object. 
His share in this revival is all that 
we have endeavoured to describe, 
and forms the greater part of what 
Dr Liddon has to tell. The work 
is not free from faults ; but on the 
whole it is worthy of the subject, 
and has given us an opportunity 
of reminding our readers of what 
the Anglican party in the Church 
of England believe to be her 
ancient principles and her true 
history, stripped of the coating of 
prejudice beneath which, like fres- 
coes under whitewash, her real 
lineaments lay hid. 
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THE LAST TOURNAMENT—1839, 


TueErz is a story, in some book 
of memoirs about the commence- 
ment of the present century, that 
during the earlier days of William 
Pitt’s Administration, before the 
volcano on the other side of the 
Channel had poured its streams 
of fire, famine, and slaughter over 
Europe, and while the young 
statesman’s main difliculties were 
connected with electoral reform 
and Indian administration, he was 
informed that a Scottish earl de- 
sired an interview. When the 
door opened, he was wont in after- 
years to say, so magnificent an 
apparition presented itself that 
while he guessed some promotion 
to be the object of the visit, he 
wondered what, except perhaps the 
empire of Germany then vacant, 
would be worthy of the ambition 
of so stately a personage as the 
nobleman thus introduced, and was 
much relieved when it appeared 
that a simple marquisate was the 
limit of his request. It is pos- 
sible that Archibald, thirteenth 
Earl of Eglinton, was not quite so 
stately a figure as that first and 
last Marquess of Abercorn who 
lies in the sounding aisle at Paisley, 
in solitary grandeur, his coflin- 
plate engraved with the title of 
the French dukedom of Chatel- 
herault (arbitrarily transferred by 
Napoleon III. to the other en- 
nobled Hamilton house); but the 
young earl possessed a finely pro- 
portioned well-knit frame, with a 
countenance ‘‘on whose unembar- 
rassed brow nature had written 
nobleman.” His exterior bore 
true testimony to such gifts and 
graces as he had inherited from 
such ancestors as Earl Graysteil 
and Countess Susanna—patroness 


of Allan Ramsay, and reputed in 
Edinburgh to be the only lady cap- 
able of sustaining a conversational 
rencontre with Samuel Johnson. 
When he succeeded to his grand- 
father in the earldom, his mother 


had made a second marriage 
with Sir Charles Lamb, Knight 
Marshal to King George IV., 


whose example would probably in- 
cline the youthful peer to pageant 
and carousal. Or the stimulus 
may have been given by the 
ceremonial pomp of the Queen’s 
Coronation in 1838—an event 
which, in its splendours as well 
as its shortcomings, evoked a 
chivalric revival among all classes 
of her Majesty’s subjects. Young 
England was in the air, to boot; 
Horace Smith and G. P. R. James 
had kept alive, if feebly, the flame 
which the mighty Wizard of the 
North had kindled in his ‘Ivanhoe’ 
and ‘Talisman’— Oxford, repre- 
sented by Newman and Ruskin, 
was reilluminating the torch of 
medieval theology and art, and in- 
dications were abundant of a Gothic 
renaissance. Among these symp- 
toms one was the determination 
of the young earl, at the age of 
twenty-five, to inaugurate a “gentle 
and joyous passage of arms” at his 
ancestral castle near Irvine, in 
alliance with a band of friends by 
no means obscure in the world of 
sport and of fashion. Possibly 
none of these curled darlings of 
the aristocracy knew much more 
of the medieval code of chivalry 
than the officers of King George’s 
army did, who gave the mischtenza 
(a title equivalent to the modern 
mélée) at Philadelphia in 1778 as 
a parting entertainment for the 
British General Howe—the prin- 
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cipal actor in the pageant being 
in this case also a Scottish peer, 
Lord Oathcart, the father of Wel- 
lington’s lieutenant, and also of 
the hero of Cathcart’s hill. True, 
the “‘knights of the Blended Rose 
and knights of the Burning Moun- 
tain,” who defied each other for 
the love of the American belles, 
decked in “Turkish habits,” with 
favours in their turbans where- 
with to reward their champions’ 
dexterity, did not. encumber them- 
selves with the full panoply of the 
tiltyard, but appeared in fancy 
silk dresses of red and white or 
black and orange; but they had 
their devices and mottoes, more 
or less chivalric and amorous; 
they challenged each other by 
sound of trumpet in phrases which 
even the redoubted knight of La 
Mancha would have deemed worthy 
of the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso; 
they were attended by squires 
bearing lance and shield, which 
they assumed for the first onset 
of the joust, though the subse- 
quent passages of arms consisted 
of the discharge of pistols and the 
clash of sabres, culminating in a 
combat @ loutrance between the 
leaders of each colour, which lasted 
until “the marshal of the field, 
Major Gwynne,” rushed between 
them and announced that the fair 
damsels on either side “ were per- 
fectly satisfied with the proofs of 
love and signal feats of valour 
given by their respective knights, 
and commanded them, as they 
prized the future favours of their 
mistresses, they would instantly 
desist from farther combat.” 

In one important respect, how- 
ever, there was a diametrical dis- 
tinction between the Philadelphian 
mischienza and the passage-of-arms 
at Eglinton. The participants in 
the former, though they adopted 
lance and shield as the weapons 
to be used in their first onset, 
abjured the weighty armour of 
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the medieval lists, and contented 
themselves with fancy costumes 
of yielding ductile material: the 
projectors of the latter tourna- 
ment, on the other hand, disclaim- 
ing the mere parades of Tournay 
and the Place Royale, would not 
be satisfied with less than a com- 
plete shell of metal, and, as Lord 
Valentine in Disraeli’s novel . 
‘Sybil’ is made to say, scorned 
to “don a Drury Lane cuirass.” 
Yet this determination, although 
it undoubtedly contributed to the 
artistic and archeological value of 
the proposed tournament, produced 
many difficulties not very easy to 
surmount, and necessitated the aid 
of sundry tradesmen styled by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, in 
some cruel rhymes indited in his 
most sarcastic vein, “tinmen tail- 
ors.” To judge from certain evi- 
dently inspired paragraphs in the 
contemporary newspapers, the prin- 
cipal purveyor, a Mr Pratt of 
Bond Street, not only sought out 
the treasures of every armoury in 
Britain, but ransacked the whole 
of Europe for family heirlooms, 
and pieces of armour, artistically 
fashioned and engraved, preserved 
in historic castles. Inasmuch, 
however, as a suit of steel, to be 
of any real service, must fit the 
individual who is to wear it, and 
the habits of centuries‘ have cast 
our golden youth, muscular and 
symmetrical as they may be, in a 
very different mould from that of 
the thick-set bandy-legged rough- 
riders who were the type of the 
armour-wearers in the days of 
chivalry, a very serious difficulty 
presented itself in the attempt to 
adjust the intractable shell to the 
proportions of the new inhabitant 
—many pieces of the complete 
suit, as worn by the warrior armed 
cap-d-pie, requiring to be entirely 
remade, while others, even though 
it might be possible to make shift 
to wear them, must have sorely 
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tried the endurance of the body 
they enclosed, inasmuch as nothing 
is more inimical to the due exer- 
tion of muscular force (as experi- 
ence has shown) than the adoption 
of an ill-fitting constricted rigid 
garb. Hence it came to pass that 
scarce a single piece of armour was 
assumed at Eglinton which had 
not been more or less tinkered and 
patched to render it available for 
service. One of these suits, worn 
by the Marquess of Waterford, is 
now to be seen in the armoury of 
the Tower of London, and the 
modern additions can very easily 
be detected by any one who has 
but a slight acquaintance with 
the details and niceties of the 
armourer’s craft. The most im- 
portant alteration is noticeable in 
the lower portion of the leg-armour 
from knee to ankle, the original 
cuisses having evidently proved 
too short for the lengthy limb of 
the modern sportsman. 

The nobleman just mentioned, 
introduced into one of the Bon 
Gaultier ballads as the ‘ Marquis 
Hal of Waterford,” was a great 
athlete, oarsman, rider, and boxer, 
whom one rather wonders to find 
engaged in such an enterprise as 
the tournament, the society side 
of which could scarcely have been 
attractive to a bruiser whose spirit 
was like Hotspur’s— 


‘*This is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with 
lips : 
We must have bloody noses and cracked 
crowns, 
And pass them current too.” 


Had Lord Waterford met with 
a biographer of kindred soul to 
the writer of the life of John 
Mytton, his freaks and enterprises 
would have furnished as exciting 
a parallel to that redoubted piece 
of eccentric hardihood ; but the 
writers of his own day were puzzled 
by his dare-devil habits, and 
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refused to take him seriously. 
Thomas Ingoldsby, for example, 
who had already given him the 
alias of Lord Tomnoddy, had no- 
thing better to say for him, when 
going over the roll of the “ Knights 
of St John’s Wood,” than that 


“the Knight of the Dragon, 
Save at the flagon and prog at the wag- 
gon, 
The newspapers tell us, did little to 
brag on ;” 


—a very unfair summary, as the 
tournament would have missed its 
few exciting and unrehearsed ef- 
fects had the Irish marquess been 
absent. It is interesting to re- 
member that he at any rate did not 
miss the reward of a preux cheva- 
lier, for it was at Eglinton that he 
won the favour of the noble, grace- 
ful, and accomplished lady who re- 
fined and elevated his after-life. 
In addition to this doughty 
champion, a goodly number of 
knights adventurers soon _pre- 
sented themselves,—some, indeed, 
like the Duke of Beaufort and Sir 
Frederick Bathurst, to be men- 
tioned by the daily newspapers as 
possible competitors, and there to 
cease; but others, as in the in- 
stances of the Earl of Craven and 
Lords Alford and Glenlyon, to 
take a prominent share in the 
weekly rehearsals which were held 
during the summer of 1839 on the 
grounds attached to the Eyre Arms 
Hotel, then the limit of London to 
the north-west. It was here that, 
by the kindness of friends, the 
present writer had an opportunity 
of seeing something of the mimic 
tourney, which soon began to be 
one of the attractions of the Lon- 
don season, and to divide the atten- 
tion of the press with the melan- 
choly death of Lady Flora Hastings 
and the pitiful details of the Char- 
tist riots in Birmingham. The 
scene was no doubt picturesque 
and novel in the extreme : the tem- 
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porary wooden stands for specta- 
tors were crowded with the rank 
and fashion of the capital, and in 
the promenade, roped out from the 
lists themselves, might be seen ex- 
quisites of the period in their white 
hats, high-collared swallow-tailed 
coats of superfine blue cloth with 
brass or gilt buttons, and duck trou- 
sers, shaped to the foot, strapped 
over varnished boots, arm in arm 
perhaps with a figure arrayed 
“from head to heel in mail and 
plate of Milan steel,” all save the 
helmet, which would be replaced 
by a fez or a forage-cap; while 
Highlanders, trumpeters, halber- 
diers in parti-coloured jerkins, 
grooms in a mixture of stable- 
jackets and trunk - hose, jostled 
knights and squires in every stage 
of half armour. 

Down the centre of the arena 
itself, which was for the most part 
covered by a thick layer of tan or 
sawdust, ran a barrier, a strong 
wooden fence nearly six feet high, 
and some hundred yards from end 
to end; and at the sides of the en- 
closure were erected quintains, 
Turks’ heads, and rings suspended 
by loops, &c., to be used for prac- 
tice. Careering about among these 
one might discern Lord Waterford, 
fully armed from the waist up- 
wards, but with hunting-boots and 
breeches in lieu of leg-armour. He 
devoted his special attention to a 
dummy figure of a warrior on 
horseback, which was propelled 
down an inclined plane by manual 
force to receive the onslaught of a 
mounted adversary. On this tar- 
get he broke several lances, but at 
length, his horse having swerved at 
the moment of contact, he was shot 
over the charger’s head with as 
clean a purl as ever was seen in 
high Leicestershire, and came to the 
ground with a tremendous clatter ; 
the very next moment he was on 
his feet again, like a true Beres- 
ford, and, catching his horse, pro- 
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ceeded to exercise his swordsman- 
ship upon the Turk’s head, as if on 
purpose to show that he was none 
the worse for his tumble. Another 
noble knight was not so fortunate, 
for he was unable to rise without 
assistance, and the sympathetic 
anxiety of the lookers-on was ex- 
changed for a suspicion of laughter 
when the removal of his visor 
disclosed beneath it a pair of huge 
blue spectacles, rendered necessary 
by defective sight. 

Toa youth just fresh from the first 
delicious banquet of the Waverley 
novels, this realisation of the chiv- 
alric scenes of ‘Ivanhoe’ and the 
‘Talisman’ had something irresist- 
ibly charming; but gay and bril- 
liant as was the cowp d’wi/, one or 
two incongruities could not fail to 
strike a spectator acquainted, how- 
ever imperfectly, with Froissart 
and Guillim. In the first place, 
with the solitary exception of a 
trumpery little emblazonment over 
the earl’s own pavilion, there was 
none of that pomp of heraldry so 
intimately associated with the 
annals of gentle and joyous tour- 
ney. The horses were swathed in 
housings of varied hues, but of 
uniform pattern, wide stripes of 
scarlet and green, azure or black, 
relieved by white, the feathers and 
caparisons corresponding in colour; 
and the riders wore no surcoats, 
nor, beyond plumes on their hel- 
mets, any visible crests. The other 
drawback was, however, far more 
important, as it was the actual 
demonstration that the human 
figure, swathed and locked in the 
rigidity of plate - armour, loses 
individuality and becomes lifeless 
asa machine. When the Earls of 
Eglinton and Craven presented 
themselves in full array, to take 
their places at the opposite ends of 
the barrier for a course, there was 
as little suggestion of vital energy 
in their stiff figures as there would 
be in a couple of those State bed- 
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steads with towering plumes and 
flowing draperies which are occa- 
sionally to be seen in ancient pal- 
aces like Holyrood or Warwick 
Castle, could they be galvanised 
into action for the nonce. Even 
in the charge itself there was little 
that was spontaneous or energetic. 
The steel - embedded fingers of 
the riders clutched the reins with 
awkward grasp, and the steeds 
broke into a canter of monotonous 
regularity, the whole attention of 
the tilters being engrossed in keep- 
ing their chargers close to the 
barrier, and preventing them from 
swerving aside; while the angle at 
which the lance had to be pointed 
gave a ridiculously lop-sided effect. 
There was none of that deft pre- 
cision described in romantic chron- 
icle, but rather an air of helpless 
discomfort ; and when at last, after 
several failures, the attempt was 
achieved, the mere splintering of 
the lance-staff made but a poor 
climax to so much anticipation. 
My artistic friends, though by 
no means out of sympathy with 
the idea of the scene, gave vent 
to dolorous prophecies of failure 
as we drove away. 

No doubt the general public, to 
whom such considerations were 
probably caviare, found in the 
pomp and circumstance of the 
St John’s Wood lists something 
highly attractive, which they 
flocked in such crowds to see 
that the London police had some 
difficulty in dealing with the as- 
sembly. Nor was their apprecia- 
tion in any way abated by a 
somewhat severe accident which 
befell a well-known sportsman, Mr 
Campbell of Saddell, not in the 
precise fashion which readers of 
the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ would 
infer on the authority of Theodore 
Hook,— 


** Who said, when he heard of the feat, 
He was somehow knocked out of his 
family-seat,”— 





for the disaster which incapaci- 
tated him from the tiltyard was 
really a wound in the arm from a 
splintered lance. 

The part sustained by the dis- 
abled knight was assumed by 
another gentleman also distin- 
guished in the hunting-field, Mr 
Little Gilmour. It was that of a 
chevalier inconnu in black armour, 
without retainers or esquires, and 
with no device upon his shield— 
an idea evidently suggested by the 
romance of ‘Ivanhoe,’ and the 
dramatic introduction of Coeur de 
Lion in the lists at Ashby. 

The mishap, however, was largely 
commented upon, and probably ex- 
aggerated, by the daily press, and 
gave occasion to a serious remon- 
strance from the sheriff of Ayr- 
shire, gravely cautioning the Earl 
of Eglinton that encounters which 
involved danger to life and limb 
would not be permitted to take 
place within his jurisdiction. This 
letter produced a temperate and 
apologetic reply from the Lord of 
the Tournament, explaining the 
precautions which had been taken 
against casualties, and assuring 
the official authority that no 
greater danger would be incurred 
than that which it is customary 
to sustain in the ordinary sports 
of the field,—a statement which 
gave a handle to critics for re- 
newed jeers at the pointless lances, 
blunted swords, and sawdust- 
covered lists. ‘Punch’ had not 
then come into being ; but plenty 
of publications of less refined 
order of wit ran riot in their 
sarcasms upon the tournament, 
its originator, and individual com- 
petitors. 

The summer of 1839 had been 
on the whole a fine one, and the 
early part of the month of August, 
instead of the proverbial Lammas 
floods, gave promise of a settled 
autumn. Towards the end of that 
month the west of Scotland for 
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miles around Eglinton Oastle was 
thronged with sight-seers of every 
degree, realising the picture in 
Tennant’s poem— 


‘Each hedge-lined highway of the 
King, that leads 
Or straightly or obliquely to the spot, 
Seems, as the Muse looks downwards, 
paved with heads 
And hats and cowls of those that 
bustle hot.” 


To this very day innumerable 
stories are current in the reminis- 
cences of septuagenarians, or from 
hearsay of the talk of their fore- 
bears among a younger generation, 
as to the shifts and misadventures 
to which individuals among the 
throng (variously estimated at 
80,000 or 200,000 people) who 
flocked to the spectacle, had to 
submit, from the deficiency of 
shelter and means of transit. The 
railways of the district were yet 
in an inchoate condition, trucks 
drawn by horses supplying the 
place of regular steam-coaches; and 
sleeping accommodation was at a 
premium, suggesting the duplicate 
arrangement of Messrs Box and 
Cox. Two narratives of personal 
observation of the scene arein print, 
one from the pen of the American 
tourist N. P. Willis, the other a 
spirited sportsmanlike sketch by 
Captain Curling, who gives a vivid 
description of the beauty of the 
park at Eglinton, as it appeared 
on the morning of August 28, 
1839—with the gaily ornamented 
galleries (for which some of the 
Coronation draperies had been 
requisitioned) ; the score of pavil- 
ions with flaunting banners and 
gilded pinnacles ; and the brightly 
decorated enclosure, kept by 
ancient bowmen with targets at 
their backs. 

Alas! just at noonday the wel- 
kin became overcast, and rain, 
increasing in volume every moment, 
began to descend. After a futile 
delay in hope of the return of 
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sunshine, the procession set forth 
from the castle with sadly dimin- 
ished splendour. The Queen of 
Beauty, Lady Seymour (one of the 
lovely Sheridan sisters), and her 
attendant ladies had to be con- 
veyed to the lists in carriages, in- 
stead of each pacing forth on her 
palfrey, 


‘*Whose footcloth swept the ground,” 


while the “silken rein” was to 
have been guided by an attendant 
cavalier. The fair archeresses, too, 
who were to have formed their 
guard of honour, were conspicuous 
by their absence; and the specta- 
tors, though generally in ancient 
costume, were shrouded by a 
“forest of umbrellas.” Accord- 
ing to the newspapers, thirty-five 
knights had been expected to 
figure in the pageant, but no 
more than seventeen appear in 
the official programme, of whom 
two certainly took no part in the 
tiltyard. The champions whose 
retinue added most to the pictur- 
esque character of the cavalcade 
were Lords Glenlyon and Water- 
ford, the former with a strong 
bodyguard of Athol Highlandmen, 
the latter with a miscellaneous 
retinue of masqueraders, a monk, 
a Turkish hakim (impersonated 
by Viscount Ingestre), and other 
volunteers. It was a period of 
Chartist ebullition, and some of the 
mob attempted to annoy visitors 
in the villages. It was reported, 
says Captain Curling, that one of 
the knights and a holy friar were 
thus assailed, but “gave their foes 
absolution.” 

By the time that the procession 
had reached the tilting-ground it 
was four o’clock in the afternoon, 
but despite the melancholy state of 
the skies, a series of encounters con- 
tinued up to six o’clock, by which 
time five pairs of combatants had 
run their three appointed courses. 
Two exhibitions of swordsmanship 
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on foot diversified the programme, 
which was sustained in spite of all 
the disadvantages with unflinch- 
ing hardihood, and applauded as 
heartily as if the weather had 
smiled on the festival. As it was, 
the sufferings of the gaily garbed 
crowd must have been intense, at 
nightfall especially, whether they 
availed themselves of the insuffi- 
cient makeshifts close at hand, or 
waited for hours for some vehicle 
of escape. The next day proved 
even more inclement than its pre- 
decessor, and it speaks volumes for 
the endurance of the Scottish 
sight-seers that when the third 
day dawned propitiously, and the 
procession had the advantage of 
brilliant sunshine, several thousand 
people still remained to fill the 
seats ‘appropriated to spectators. 
On this day jousting was continued 
from three o'clock to seven under 
most favourable conditions, eight 
pair of competitors broke their 
appointed tale of lances, and a 
final mé/ée with swords produced 
a combat of great spirit between 
eight antagonists, culminating in 
so sharp a set-to between one of 
the pairs, the Marquess of Water- 
ford and Viscount Alford, that the 
marshal of the lists, Sir Charles 
Lamb, had much ado to stop the 
parry and counter-parry before any 
actual mischief had taken place. 
We are told however, that Lord 
Glenlyon’s sword had bent ‘like a 
hoop,” and another swordsman had 
his gauntlet cut through to his 
wrist, 

This duel between Lords Alford 
and Waterford was the culminat- 
ing scene of a rivalry which had 
existed from the time when the 
first-named, being captain of the 
boats at Eton, the latter with his 
Irish crew, the Erin-go-bragh, had 
challenged him to a race, and 
beaten him : a performance which 
had Jed to more than one trial of 
skill between them subsequently 








in various fields of sport—and no 
doubt either of them would have 
triumphed had he been able to un- 
horse the other. An eyewitness 
relates that in the encounter be- 
tween Lord Eglinton and the 
Marquess on the first day, the 
latter was ‘twisted round in his 
saddle,” and Lord Glenlyon, in one 
of the courses, took off with the 
point of his lance Lord Alford’s 
plumes. Only two instances of 
competitors being unhorsed are 
recorded as having occurred, the 
palm for horsemanship appearing 
to have been merited by Sir Francis 
Hopkins, whose management of his 
steed was the theme of general 
admiration. 

The difficulties of the guests at 
the castle itself were not a little 
enhanced by the fact that a large 
temporary structure, intended for 
a banquet and ball room, was the 
work of London artists, who (to 
quote the ‘Scotsman’) “ displayed 
much ignorance of our variable 
climate.” Indeed, it may be noted 
that Mr Pratt, who acted through- 
out as general entrepreneur, gave 
anything but satisfaction to the 
Scottish press. On the second 
day, however, when the downpour 
of rain forbade any outdoor dis- 
play, the pavilion must have been 
rendered watertight, as it was the 
scene of various mimic tilts, in 
some of which mops and brooms 
were substituted for the legitimate 
weapons of chivalry. More scien- 
tific displays were, however, given 
by others of the party, and in par- 
ticular Mr Lamb engaged in single 
combat with swords no less an 
antagonist than the future Em- 
peror, Louis Napoleon, attired (as 
Thackeray wrote afterwards in the 
‘Comic Almanac’) “ like Mr Pell’s 
friend in ‘ Pickwick,’ in a suit of 
armour and silk stockings.” 

The closing discomfiture of the 
week was a return of heavy rain 
on Friday night, entirely prevent- 
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ing a contemplated prolongation 
of the sport on Saturday. When 
it was decided to abandon this 
idea, the Athol Highlanders, at 
four o’clock in the morning, set 
out on their journey homewards. 
One of their officers used to de- 
light to tell how, after reaching the 
spot where they were to embark 
in one of the passenger canal-boats 
in vogue at that day, they exactly 
filled the cabin in closest order, 
and in a very short space of time 
the steam from the saturated 
tartans produced such an atmos- 
phere that he was fain to prefer 
being drowned on deck to the 
suffocation under shelter. Zxit in 
Jumo. O impotent conclusion: 
the breaking of some forty lances 
at a cost of a thousand pounds a 
course. No wonder that satirists 
of every degree, from Thackeray 
to “Judge and Jury” Nicholson, 
sharpened their wit at the expense 
of the unlucky Lord of the Tour- 
nament. Even in the epilogue to 
the Westminster Terentian play 
that year, the boaster Thraso was 
introduced coming “Sancti e silva 
Johannis” to claim the reward of 
his prowess from his mistress, 
while Gnatho described how 


‘*Instaurare volunt pugnam de more 
parentum— 

Fit via: ligneum equum ligneus urget 
eques.” 


Thais asks—“ Qua ratione? Deus 
ne ex machini?”—and Gnatho 
replies— 
‘¢ Ut arbitror adsunt 
Vivi a tergo homines; hic labor, hoc 
opus est,” ! 


Among these flouts and jeers one 
of the most remarkable was the 
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burlesque tournament held in the 
following year at Wormsley Park 
in Oxfordshire, the champions 
being mounted on donkeys and 
grotesquely caparisoned with 
sweeps’ brushes, d&c., &c. This 
absurdity was of sufficient vogue 
to form the subject of a litho- 
graphic print. Views of the real 
pageant were published by Oor- 
bould in 1840 and Oolnaghi in 
1843. In the former of these 
years a large quantity of the 
armour and dresses used, after 
being exhibited in London for 
some months, were sold by auction, 
and the topic ceased to interest 
the public. 

Yet the whirligig of time brings 
many revenges. The Earl of 
Egliaton lived to become a states- 
man of acknowledged ability, and 
twice a most popular and success- 
ful Viceroy of Ireland, his early 
experiment in chivalry forgotten, 
or only alluded to as a curious 
departure into the imitations of 
historical pageantry with which, 
under the able guidance of Mr 
Planche, Charles Kean and other 
managers of London theatres 
began to make the public familiar. 
It soon became a reproach to a 
well-educated English gentleman 
to know nothing of the equipment 
of the warriors who first made 
this country admired and dreaded 
by other nations. Our Tower 
armoury was placed by-and-by on 
a better footing, and collections, 
both public and private, more in- 
telligently warded than in the 
days when a long flintlock duck- 
gun was shown as William the 
Oonqueror’s fowling - piece, and 
part of the housings of a war- 
horse as Guy of Warwick’s breast- 





1 “Tn the wood of St John they seek to renew battles in their ancestors’ 
fashion, thus: a wooden knight bestrides a wooden charger. 


‘*How? A supernatural machine ? 


‘* I think there are men in the background ; their labour gives the effect.” 
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plate. It is not probable that a 
tournament will ever be attempted 
again on the scale of the passage 
of arms at Eglinton. The diffi- 
culties are too patent to the more 
accurate knowledge of the present 
day; but it is very certain that 
whenever suits of armour or 
medieval costumes have to be 
introduced into any public func- 
tion, the “tinmen tailors” who 
dictated to those noble and gentle 
knights who took part in the 
Eglinton parade would find their 
patrons less easy to cajole than 
did some of the purveyors who 
professed to discover in private 
armouries suits of Milan steel, 
“burnished blue, decorated with 
gold studs or rivets, curiously 
inlaid with the same costly metal, 
and the bars of the vizor of solid 
gold ”—one of which, we are in- 
formed, had been worn at the 
battle of Cressy ! 

The study of the modes of 
ancient warfare which was _ in- 
augarated at Eglinton in 1839 
soon assumed dimensions which 
rendered impossible the men in 
brass armour, apparently stolen 
from old bedsteads, who figured 
in the Lord Mayor’s procession 
for so many years, or that fancy 
suit in which tragedians of the 
days of Garrick and Kemble 
impersonated Richard III. ; while 
Academicians ceased to produce 
historical pictures where war- 
riors clad in armour of Charles 
I.’s time, attended by cross-bow- 
men instead of archers, flourished 
sabres, fired petronels, and gener- 
ally anticipated military fashions 
of the time. We may not quite 
have got rid of the old absurd- 
ity; but even the supernumeraries 
who figured in Mr E. T. Smith’s 
tournament at Cremorne would 
hardly, without protest, have as- 
sumed such a head-gear as Louis 
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Napoleon’s helmet — now in the 
Tower. 

There is, of course, the danger 
that theatrical realism may be 
carried too far: an amusing in- 
stance of this occurred a few 
years ago, when a distinguished 
dramatist of the present day or- 
dered the armour for a certain 
piece to be of solid steel, not 
lightened by any contrivance, but 
strictly in accordance with the 
drawings which he had prepared. 
The result was that three pairs of 
two-handed swords, with a reduc- 
tion each time in their size and 
solidity, had to be manufactured 
before the two strong men who 
were entrusted with the part of 
royal guards were able to wield 
them; while the poor heroine 
found herself unable to lift the 
skirt of mail she was expected to 
wear sufficiently high to put it on, 
and ultimately wore a facsimile in 
lighter material. 

It is possible that pageantry 
may be, as has been asserted, a 
relic of barbarism ; but those who 
believe that “the duller ear needs 
what the faithful eye at once 
makes clear” see in whatever 
brings the eidolon of chivalry 
before the prosaic, stock-exchange, 
everyday world a deeper mission 
than the mere gratification of the 
spectator. The recent ceremony 
of the installation of the Duke of 
York as a knight of St Patrick— 
a spectacle only to be witnessed in 
the sister isle—set many of those 
who were privileged to be present 
thinking that public installations 
of the English and Scottish orders 
might be advantageous in bringing 
before the public eye the associa- 
tions of the ages of chivalry, which 
did their part in completing the 
constitutional edifice of which 
the present glorious reign is the 
crown. 
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THE STORY OF ST PAUL’S, 


A pay or two after this number 
of ‘Maga’ is published, the bi- 
centenary of St Paul’s Cathedral 
will be reached. To be accurate, 
the 2nd of December of this year 
is the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of it for divine ser- 
vice. On that day, 1697, the 
Cathedral was far from being 
finished. The builders were then 
more than ten years off the comple- 
tion of the cupola, perhaps more 
than twenty off the erection of the 
ball and cross. It had not yet 
entered the mind of Bird to design 
the Queen Anne group,—the pro- 
vocation of lunatics and the de- 
rision of the wits. Indeed the 
Cathedral is not completed now. 
Sir Christopher Wren undoubtedly 
contemplated the ornamentation of 
the interior. His design for its 
decoration no doubt was not so 
elaborate as that which now has 
been carried out in a portion of 
the Oathedral, but it extended to 
other portions which, it is probably 
safe to say, will not be ornamented 
in this generation. But two hun- 
dred years ago, on December 2, 
the choir was opened for a Na- 
tional Thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Ryswick ; and it is an interest- 
ing coincidence that the bi-centen- 
ary celebrations of that occasion 
can be held in a choir completed 
by Sir William Richmond in a 
style of decoration which must, 
sooner or later, be applied to the 
whole interior. Until now, that 
could not have been said of the 
Cathedral in all these two hundred 
years. 

This anniversary claims an in- 
terest wider than that of London 
and Londoners. The Metropolitan 
Cathedral is the National Cathe- 
dral, and always has been. There 


was a convention in it that was a 
prelude to Runnymede. There 
was thanksgiving in old St Paul’s 
after Agincourt, as there was in 
new St Paul’s after Oudenarde. 
For several hundreds of years it 
has been selected as the appropri- 
ate place for the expression of the 
nation’s grief or joy and gratitude: 
in this century there have been 
three imposing manifestations of 
such—the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington, the thanksgiving for 
the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
and, freshest in our memories, the 
Jubilee celebrations of last June. 
Much of the money spent upon the 
cathedrals was raised by voluntary 
or enforced subscriptions through- 
out the whole kingdom. It is said 
that in the records still existing of 
the sale of indulgences on behalf 
of old St Paul’s, there is evidence 
of money received from every dio- 
cese. Bishop Maurice, when it was 
begun, on the ruins of an older, in 
the eleventh century, set himself 
the task of building a church that 
should be worthy of the capital of 
the kingdom. Six centuries later, 
Bishop Oompton claimed for its 
successor, the present Cathedral, 
that it was “of very public con- 
cernment, and the whole nation, 
in some sort, interested in it, and 
the glory of the work will redound 
to the whole nation, to which it 
will not only be a singular orna- 
ment, but likewise a standing 
monument of the public affection 
and zeal of this Protestant king- 
dom to piety and good works.” 
And that sentiment in great meas- 
ure is applicable to St Paul’s in 
the present day. It may interest 
the readers of ‘ Maga,’ then, if we 
briefly sketch the history of the 
national monument the bi-centen- 
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ary of which falls to be celebrated 
in the present month. 

The legend of St Paul’s is that 
upon this site there stood once a 
temple built by the Romans, and 
dedicated by them to Diana. There 
may be fact under the legend, but 
there is no proof of it. Bishop 
Corbet, however, made excellent 
use of the tradition in pleading 
for funds for the Oathedral. “It 
was once dedicated to Diana, at 
least part of it,” he said ; ‘‘ but the 
idolatry lasted not long; and see 
a mystery in the change: St Paul 
confuting twice the Idol ; there, in 
person, where the cry was ‘Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!’ and 
here, by proxy, Paul installed 
while Diana is thrust out.” Bishop 
Corbet had the quaintest turn im- 
aginable. ‘One word on behalf 
of St Paul: he hath spoken many 
in ours. He hath raised our in- 
ward temples: let us help to re- 
quite him in his outward.” So 
he wrote, and we shall have occa- 
sion to quote him further. If 
Diana ever was thrust out, how- 
ever, it was long before St Paul 
was installed. The first Christian 
church on the site, and dedicated 
to the Apostle, was erected in the 
seventh century, and we know 
little more about it than that it 
was burned down in the end of 
the eleventh century, probably in 
1087. There is some reason for 
believing that it was constructed 
of wood, or of something more 
perishable than stone; but cathe- 
drals of stone that took its place 
did not fare better. Old St Paul’s 
(so called), begun on the ruins of 
the still older in 1087, “had a 
great hurt” in 1136 by a dreadful 
fire that raged from London Bridge 
to St Clement’s Danes. Being re- 
stored, it had many more great 
hurts from the same element. “It 
hath twice suffered martyrdom,” 
said the witty bishop already 
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quoted, “and both by fire,—in the 
twenty-second of Henry VI.-and 
the third of Elizabeth. St Paul 
complained of stoning twice; his 
Church of firing. Stoning she 
wants indeed, and a good stoning 
would repair her. St Faith holds 
her up, I confess. O that works 
were sainted too, to keep her up- 
right!” As will be seen later, 
plans were actually passed for the 
restoration of the Cathedral when 
it was gutted in the Great Fire 
of 1666. 

Many of our readers will be 
acquainted with the appearance 
of old St Paul’s through prints 
after Hollar. It was a Gothic 
building, showing traces of many 
styles. Begun in 1087, it was 
doubtless designed on the lines of 
contemporary Norman churches, 
with little of a choir, possibly with 
no choir at all. At the time of the 
burning in 1136, the building had 
not gone very far towards comple- 
tion, and afterwards, as the resto- 
ration and the new work dragged 
on, great alterations were made 
on the original plan. When the 
choir, possibly we ought to call it 
the new choir, was finished in 
1240, the change was considered 
so great that there was a fresh 
dedication of the Cathedral. There 
had been a spire for twenty years 
before that, but the famous spire 
dated from 1315, when the Cathe- 
dral was pronounced complete. 
There were twelve bays in the 
nave and twelve in the choir, 
giving a long and beautiful per- 
spective from the west doorway 
to the Lady Chapel with its fine 
wheel-window in the east. The 
transepts were peculiar, in that 
they had important entrances in 
the north and south, and aisles on 
both the east and the west sides. 
The chief glory of old St Paul’s 
was its spire, as the dome is of its 
successor. It was of wood, cov- 
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ered with lead, and rose from 
graceful flying buttresses to a 
height of about 500 feet,—‘ Paul’s 
steeple of honour,” as the clown 
in “ Wounds of Oivil War” says. 
Orowning it were a ball of copper 
gilt and a cross, twice destroyed 
by lightning, and latterly replaced 
by a weathercock, representing an 
eagle, also copper gilt. The sev- 
eral dimensions of the building 
are variously stated, and we have 
no account of the cost. 

On the south side of old St 
Paul’s, in the angle made by the 
south transept and the nave, was 
the chapter - house, a singularly 
beautiful octagonal building set 
in the midst of cloisters. Farther 
west, on the same side, the parish 
church of St Gregory nestled (until 
1645) against the mother Cathe- 
dral. Another parish church, the 
St Faith’s “which holds her up,” 
once stood on the east, and 
served, we are told, “for the 
stationers and others dwelling in 
St Paul’s Churchyard, Paternoster 
Row, &c.” St Faith’s was taken 
down, and transferred to the crypt, 
in 1256, at which early date, ap- 
parently, there were booksellers 
in the Row. There were many 
chapels, some demolished in the 
course of enlarging and recon- 
structing the Cathedral, and one, 
Charnel Chapel, adjoining Canon 
Alley, pulled down by the Duke 
of Somerset, who sent the stones 
west to help in the building of 
Somerset House in the Strand. 
The Bishop’s Palace was in the 
north-west corner; the Deanery, 
on its present site. In the north- 
east corner, at the entrance to the 
churchyard, where the citizens 
claimed the right to assemble for 
their folkmotes, stood the famous 
Paul’s Cross, transformed from the 
simple churchyard cross into a 
structure that was London’s pride. 
Sermons were preached here by the 
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divines when inclement weather 
did not drive them and their 
audiences to the shrouds, or crypt. 
When Sir Thomas More said that 
he considered the day when he did 
not hear Colet preach as a void in 
his life, he was referring to Colet’s 
sermons at the Cross when Dean 
of St Paul’s. Around all these 
buildings and the churchyard ran 
a wide enclosing wall from the 
north of Ave Maria Lane east- 
wards by the Row to Old Change 
in Cheap, thence south to Carter 
Lane, and westwards to Creed 
Lane and Ludgate Street. This 
wall, frequently in decay, existed 
from the beginning of the twelfth 
century at least, and had six gates 
in its circuit, the main one being, 
naturally, the Great West Gate at 
Ludgate. 

Old St Paul’s, standing at the 
heart of London from Norman 
times to the Restoration, had the 
closest associations with our ecclesi- 
astical and civil history; but of 
these we may not speak. They 
have found their enthusiastic his- 
torian in Dean Milman. The 
Oathedral’s relation with the civic 
life of old London, however, is 
more relevant to the story of the 
building itself. At the east end 
of the churchyard, as has been 
mentioned, the citizens held their 
folkmotes ; they assembled to arms 
at the west. In both cases they 
claimed these usages as rights. 
One of the earliest bishops, 
** Bishop Norman,” used his favour 
with the Conqueror to preserve 
the Londoners in many of their 
privileges, and for centuries, prob- 
ably beyond the time of Elizabeth, 
his tomb in the Cathedral was 
visited once a-year by the Senate 
and citizens in procession. Some 
lines put upon the tomb in the last 
days of old St Paul’s advised 
‘Walkers, whosoe’er ye be,” that 
if they chanced to see “upon a 
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solemn scarlet day, the City Senate 
pass this way,” they were to know 
that it was to show their gratitude 
to William the Norman bishop 
here inhumed, The solemn scarlet 
day probably was Lord Mayor's 
day, though scarlet was not always 
the colour worn then. Paul’s Oross 
had other uses than the preaching 
of the Gospel. From it demagogues 
incited the mob, and bishops, in 
denunciation of Popery or the Ref- 
ormation, spoke political speeches 
on Scriptural texts. And it was 
at the Cross that Royal edicts were 
published. Contemporary litera- 
ture, however, is most full of refer- 
ences to the citizens’ invasion of the 
Oathedral itself. In the end of the 
fourteenth century Bishop Bray- 
broke; having set the house of his 
own Chapter in order, turned his 
attention to preserving the Oathe- 
dral from desecration. His pro- 
clamation on this occasion shows 
that the building was little less 
than a public market, especially on 
festival days, and draws a picture 
of men, during divine service, 
bringing down with stones and 
arrows pigeons and jackdaws nest- 
ing in the walls, and breaking the 
windows at their games at ball. 
Such abuses do not arise in a day, 
so that probably old St Paul’s 
never was quite free from the con- 
tempt of the citizens’ familiarity. 
In later times the evil became 
greater. In the works of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, ‘ Paul’s” 
is a by-word for a resort for gossip- 
mongers. ‘‘ Walke in the middle 
of St Paul’s, and gentlemen’s teeth 
walke not faster at ordinaries than 
these a whole day together about 
inquiring after news,” wrote Green. 
The middle aisle, Paul’s Walke, 
was the favourite thoroughfare in 
winter for the gallants and men 
about town. ‘ Oome, let’s walk in 
Mediterraneo,” says Fastidious, in 
“Every Man Out of His Humour,” 
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in a scene laid by Jonson in 
the middle aisle, from which we 
are able to see by inference the 
rascality that frequented it, — 
sharks, coxcombs, clowns, —as 
well as wits and citizens of all 
degrees. Decker’s Hornbook pro- 
fessed to be a guide to the gulls 
who walked in Paul’s. “Your 
Mediterranean aisle,” it says, “ is 
then the only gallery wherein the 
pictures of all your true fashionate 
and complemental gulls are, or 
ought to be, hung up. Into that 
gallery carry your neat body; but 
take heed to pick out such an hour 
when the main shoal of islanders 
are swimming up and down, And 
first observe your doors of entrance 
and your exit, not much unlike 
the players at the theatres ; keep- 
ing your decorums even in fantas- 
ticality.” Among the decorums in 
fantasticality was doing no more 
than four turns, and at the fifth 
passing out to some of the semster’s 
shops, the new tobacco-office, or 
amongst the booksellers. If you 
were in search of a courtier, you 
were sure to find him here, “ with 
a tooth-pick in his hat, a cape 
cloke, and a long stocking.” Bishop 
Earle describes the noise of all this 
as ‘“‘like that of bees, a strange 
humming or buzze mixt of walk- 
ing, tongues and feet.” It was, he 
says, “‘the general mint of all lies, 
which are here like the legends of 
Popery, first coyn’d and stampt in 
the Church.” Elsewhere in the 
Cathedral, lawyers met their 
clients, and masters hired their 
serving-men, as Falstaff bought 
Bardolph. In pursuance of all 
this business, the pillars were 
covered with advertisements, and 
the Si quis door, Decker says, was 
‘pasted and plastered up with serv- 
ing-men’s supplications.” Bishop 
Pilkington speaks of ‘‘the south 
alley for usage and Popery, the 
north for simony, and the Horse 
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Fair in the midst for all kinds of 
bargains.” The last is no exaggera- 
tion. ‘All the deseased horses 
in a tedious siege cannot show so 
many fashions as are to be seen for 
nothing, every day, in Duke Hum- 
frey’s walk,” Decker says. He and 
almost all other writers of the time 
make reference to ‘the horse that 
went up ”—a performing horse be- 
longing to a vintner in Cheapside 
named Bankes, who rode it up to 
the top of St Paul’s. There is 
quite a literature about this horse 
Marocco, who with his master was 
ultimately burned for witchcraft, 
in Rome or Lisbon. 

The desecration within was 
matched by that without. At 
such times as the wall round 
the Cathedral was in repair, and 
the gates were closed at night 
and opened in the morning, de- 
cency was preserved in the church- 
yard ; but frequent proclamations 
and statutes attest how often it 
was otherwise. The setting up of 
a lottery wheel at the west front 
is not so unusual an occurrence 
in the history of cathedrals that 
stress should be laid on it, Evi- 
dently, however, a great licence 
was allowed in building booths 
and shops against the very walls 
—the “ wall-creepers,” as Farley 
called them. Among the docu- 
ments relating to St Paul’s pub- 
lished by Mr W. Sparrow Simpson 
is one showing that a baker, who 
had erected a bakery in this man- 
ner, actually had excavated an 
oven in one of the buttresses. 

In its later years, too, old St 
Paul’s suffered from official ne- 
glect. By a fire caused by light- 
ning in 1561, and described by 
Henry Machyn in his Diary, a 
great part of the roof was burned, 
and the spire was destroyed. The 
roof was patched, but the spire 
never was rebuilt. In the reign 
of James I. there was a great 
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deal of talk of restoration, from 
the king downwards, but little 
was done. The witty Corbet said 
some time later: ‘Should Christ 
say to us now, which He once 
said to the Jews, ‘Destroy this 
Temple, and in three days I will 
build it up again,’ we would 
quickly know His meaning not 
to be of the material temple. 
Three years scarce can promove 
three feet.” On the other hand, 
Laud’s heart was entirely in the 
work, and he subscribed to it 
liberally. By his efforts a new 
roof was put upon the nave ; the 
trumpery buildings that had grown 
up at the west front were taken 
down to make way for Inigo 
Jones’s beautiful though incon- 
gruous portico; and even scaffold- 
ing was set for the rebuilding of 
the spire. Then the Common- 
wealth supervened. The portico 
was turned into shops; the scaf- 
folding erected for the restoration 
of the Cathedral seems to have 
been assigned to a regiment for a 
sum for which the Parliament was 
in arrears to it. The visitor to 
the present Cathedral is told that 
the candlesticks on the altar are 
replicas of those in old St Paul’s, 
which were sold in the Protector’s 
time, and now are in the Church 
of St Bavon in Ghent. With 
the Restoration, Fortune’s wheel 
seemed to be turning in favour 
of old St Paul’s, In dedicating 
his translation of Freart’s work to 
Charles II., John Evelyn speaks 
of his majesty’s ‘‘ care and prepara- 
tion for Saint Paul’s, by the im- 
piety and iniquity of the late 
confusions almost dilapidated.” 
Commissioners were appointed, 
to whom plans for restoration 
and reconstruction were submit- 
ted, which were ultimately ap- 
proved. But, as Dryden wrote, 
“since it was profaned by civil 
war, Heaven thought it fit to 
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have it purged by fire.” The 
plans were approved on Monday, 
August 27, 1666; on the Sunday 
following broke out the Great Fire, 
which swallowed up St Paul’s in 
its course. 

A minor poet of the time speaks 
of Pity bidding him go to view 
“the deformed carkass” of which 
so often he had seen the “ beauti- 
ous face.” That describes graphi- 
cally the transformation that had 
come over the Cathedral, and the 
sentiment of pious Londoners to- 
wards it. In spite of neglect it 
had retained a beauteous face ; 
now roofless walls 80 feet high 
and a gaunt 200 feet of tower 
were all that remained —a de- 
formed carcass indeed. The archi- 
tect whose plans for restoration 
had been adopted by the Commis- 
sioners was Christopher Wren. 
Wren was not first and always 
an architect. He was a youth of 
extraordinary learning and know- 
ledge which seemed more naturally 
to point out for him other lines of 
life. As a Fellow of All Souls, he 
was referred to as “that miracle 
of youth” by Evelyn, who on an- 
other occasion spoke of him as a 
“rare and early prodigy of uni- 
versal science.” Scientific genius 
was at the root of all his archi- 
tectural work. By a happy chance, 
however, he was already officially 
installed as architect and survey- 
or when London was defaced by 
the Great Firé. Unfortunately, 
he was not permitted to carry out 
those plans for the reconstruction 
of the city whereby it would have 
been saved the reproach of pro- 
vincial ugliness with which a clever 
writer recently entertained the 
readers of a morning newspaper. 
In the haste to build roofs over 
hearths and business undertakings, 
Ludgate was rushed up at the old 
angle to the Cathedral site, spoil- 
ing for ever the fine approach from 
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the west ; and buildings encroach- 
ing upon the churchyard made im- 
possible the realisation of Wren’s 
plan for a cathedral with an im- 
posing and dignified seclusion. 
Meanwhile Wren, in the midst 
of an enormous amount of work 
throughout the city, was prepar- 
ing plans for a new St Paul’s. 
The Commissioners had come round 
to his view that reconstruction 
was out of the question, and that 
rebuilding was necessary. About 
two years after the fire, he sub- 
mitted what is known in the his- 
tory of the building as his second 
design. His first was that for 
restoration, adopted previously to 
1666, as already mentioned. This 
second design is in the form of a 
Greek cross, and in the Corin- 
thian Style: the curious can see 
a model of it, which is back in 
the keeping of St Paul’s after 
having been exhibited for a time 
in South Kensington. In it the 
choir was circular, and there were 
no naves or aisles,—to all which 
the Ohapter made objection, as 
being too great a departure from 
the cathedral form. A year or 
two later Wren, who, however, 
seems to have looked back to the 
earlier as to his first love, sub- 
mitted another design more in 
accordance with their views, and 
it was approved by Charles, and 
the order issued for its execution 
on May 14, 1675. This was the 
design for the present St Paul’s, 
but the present St Paul’s does 
not accord with it quite closely. 
There was the great dome, of 
course: how essential that feature 
was in Wren’s mind is seen in the 
fact that “a dome in the middle, 
after a good Roman manner,” 
occurs in his scheme for the recon- 
struction of old St Paul’s before 
the Great Fire. But as the build- 
ing proceeded Wren was given or 
took the liberty of making great 
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changes upon the original design 
—all for the better, as is.admit- 
ted. Many of the modifications 
were in method of construction 
rather than in design. His scien- 
tific principles of construction are 
the marvels of the work. Mr 
William Longman points out that 
his principle for supporting the 
dome does not seem to have been 
known in Europe, and was peculiar 
to India; and that in the plan of 
building St Stephen’s Walbrook, 
he adopted still another Indian 
principle. He was, as Evelyn 
said, “a prodigy of universal 
science.” It is a remarkable fact 
that he never saw St Peter's. 
There were, however, great changes 
in design as well, not all of his 
own seeking. The unusual side- 
chapels in the west, it is said, 
were added by the commands of 
the Duke of York and his party, 
who in these oratories were an- 
ticipating a revival of Popery. 
In 1674 the new foundations 
were being proceeded with. The 
first stone of the Cathedral was laid 
at the south-east corner on June 
21, 1675 — apparently without 
ceremony. Advantage was taken 
of an opener space on the north 
side of the churchyard to incline 
the middle line of the building a 
point to the north-east. The de- 
viation of the Cathedral from the 
line of Ludgate is thus accentu- 
ated. Wren built upon the brick 
earth, having a theory that in his 
borings he had found between it 
and the London Olay a hard sea- 
beach. At the last point, the 
north-east corner, this foundation 
failed him. The angle of the 
building fell upon a pit emptied 
of pot-earth previously by the 
potters. It was suggested to him 
that he should pile, but he built 
solid masonry and low arches 
upon the clay, saying that piles 
in sand would rot in time, and 
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that his endeavours were to build 
for eternity. The researches of 
modern geologists, however, show 
that he was more nearly building 
for time than he imagined. The 
sand layers which he took to be 
marine are, it seems, fresh-water 
formations, and the danger of 
sifting is so real that some years 
ago, when a deep sewer was being 
constructed on the south side of 
St Paul’s, the work was stopped 
at the urgent request of the archi- 
tect to the Cathedral. The visitor 
can see for himself that the walls 
have settled considerably, in the 
north transept, for example; and 
recent changes at the south tran- 
sept window have discovered the 
fact that, through the setting of 
the walls, there the low arch has 
borne down upon the iron frame- 
work of the window, and bulged it 
considerably. 

The work proceeded first in the 
choir, which was ready for the 
roof in the summer of 1688. The 
piers: for supporting the cupola 
had been erected by that time, and 
in 1686 the old west end was pulled 
down and work began on the nave. 
On December 2, 1697, as has 
been mentioned, the choir was 
opened for divine service. In 1710 
Wren’s son laid the last stone; 
after which at different times came 
the ball and cross and the various 
sculptured works. The present 
ball and cross took the place of the 
old in 1821. We need not dwell 
upon the persecutions which Wren 
suffered in the course of the work, 
or upon the presumptuous folly 
which ultimately dismissed him 
from his office. His salary, which 
was grudged him, as architect of 
St Paul’s was £200 a-year—a 
small part, we believe, of Sir 
William MRichmond’s __ retaining 
fee in connection with the pres- 
ent interior decorations. Times 
change. But the treatment of 
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genius remains the same, as the 
history of Alfred Stevens and St 
Paul’s shows. Perhaps the wonder 
is, not how easily a genius is un- 
appreciated in his lifetime, but 
how easily he is discovered when 
he is dead. 

It is impossible to tell the story 
of St Paul’s at this moment with- 
out referring to the decoration of 
the interior being carried on by 
Sir William B. Richmond, R.A. 
Sir Christopher Wren, as has been 
said, certainly included in his de- 
sign the ornamentation of the in- 
side of the Cathedral. We know 
several of his intentions which 
were never carried out—the mag- 
nificent baldachino for the choir 
which he designed, for example. 
As to his designs for decoration 
proper, however, our ideas rest 
mainly upon inference. Painting 
in the dome he certainly meditated. 
It has been pointed out that in the 
engraving of William Emmett, the 
spandrils are filled with designs. 
Emmett’s engraving was made in 
1702, therefore in Wren’s lifetime; 
and to bear out the conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom, there is the 
fact that the spandrils are of a 
stone softer and more suited for 
decoration than the Portland of 
which most of the Cathedral is 
built. The appropriate ornamenta- 
tion for a building of the vast char- 
acter of St Paul’s is mosaic. Apart 
from the statement made in the 
“ Parentalia,” it is possible to argue 
from several indications that mos- 
aic decoration was clearly in Wren’s 
mind. To take perhaps the most 
practical, the saucer domes are 
constructed of small red bricks, 
specially suited for mosaic work. 
It is to be remarked on the other 
hand that the masonry contains 
much square moulding, and has 
not the flowing lines to be found 
in those buildings where mosaic 
decoration has been successfully 
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carried out by the architect, or at 
any rate in accordance with his 
original design. 

St Paul’s, as Wren left it, may 
be said to have contained of 
decorative work the magnificent 
carvings from choir to library of 
Grinling Gibbons, the equally fine 
ironwork of Tijou, whose gates, 
originally cutting off the choir, are 
now part of the Golden Gates of 
the sanctuary, and Sir James 
Thornhill’s paintings in the dome, 
placed there against Wren’s wish. 
From time to time since his death 
there have been attempts, or plans 
for attempts, to finish the interior, 
more or less in accordance with 
the intentions generally ascribed 
to him. In 1773, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other five members 
of the young Royal Academy— 
Barry, Dance, West, Capriani, and 
Angelica Kaufmann — made an 
offer of their gratuitous services, 
which was not accepted. In 1853, 
Mr Parris restored Thornhill’s 
pictures. Shortly after that, the 
space under the dome came to be 
used for public worship, and this 
led to a revival of the solicitude 
for the beautifying of the service 
and of the building in which it 
was held. At the time, Alfred 
Stevens was engaged in finding a 
full expression for his great genius 
in a monument to the Duke of 
Wellington, to be placed under 
one of the arches in the Cathedral. 
The Dean and Chapter commis- 
sioned him to design a mosaic for 
one of the spandrils in the dome, 
and the Isaiah was the result. A 
commission was also given to Mr 
G. F. Watts, whose St Matthew 
and St John have since been ex- 
ecuted, with the St Mark and St 
Luke of Mr Britton, and the Jer- 
emiah, Joel, and Daniel of Stevens, 
who left sketches for them. Stev- 
ens, indeed, had worked out a 
decorative scheme for the whole 
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dome area, and it was on the 
lines of it that Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir Edward Poynter, 
and others prepared the models 
and designs which linger in the 
by-paths of the Oathedral still. 
About the time of Stevens’s ffrst 
commission, too, the introduction 
of Munich glass was decided upon. 

The present decorative work be- 
gan in 1891, when Sir W. B. 
Richmond entered into an ar- 
rangement to supply designs for 
the scheme of mosaic which the 
Decoration Committee adopted on 
his recommendation. ‘The wisdom 
of its adoption has given rise to 
angry controversy—all the more 
angry because the adoption is final. 
By its very nature, the work al- 
ready done determines what shall 
be done in the future. We do not 
refer, of course, to the scope of the 
symbolism or to the subject-matter 
of the designs, which need be gov- 
erned only by the limitations of 
taste. There is room, too, for great 
freedom of style. But we can see 
no result but artistic incongruity 
if the nave and dome and transepts 
are not executed in mosaic, so long 
as the choir—the portion finished 
—remains as it is; and to restore 
the choir to its old condition, if 
that were desired, is almost an im- 
possibility. Mural paintings can 
be blotted out, canvases stripped, 
Salviati mosaic used as a sur- 
face for a fresh start. The ex- 
penditure of a little whitewash 
and a little labour will leave the 
walls a fair page for any new pro- 
phet of design to make his heroic 
marks upon. But the mosaic in 
which Sir William Richmond is 
working cannot be removed with- 
out a violence that will spoil the 
original planes, and cannot offer a 
surface upon which to work anew. 
Thus when some critics speak of 
the spoiling of St Paul’s, they 
speak with bitterness, because the 
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spoiling (as they conceive it to be) 
is for all time. 

Seeing that the method of mosaic 
work in the choir, which almost 
necessarily must be extended to 
the whole, is the stumbling-block 
to certain critics (who urge, not 
unreasonably, that the interior 
stonework makes it incongruous), 
and that it is to all intents a new 
method of decoration in England, 
it may be well to describe it briefly. 
That this mosaic is a material, the 
possibilities and limitations and 
inherent qualities of which had to 
be discovered by Sir William Rich- 
mond for himself for this work, and 
in the manufacture and execution 
of which he had to train himself 
and his English workmen from the 
ground, does not add one grain of 
artistic value or rightness to its 
use in St Paul’s; but it certainly 
gives its use a special interest 
The Salviati mosaic, in which the 
Evangelists and the Greater Pro- 
phets in the spandrils of the dome 
already referred to are executed, is 
the imitation of a painting in the 
medium of glass, which is built 
up in a workshop and then fixed 
in its position in the decorative 
scheme. In the method to which 
Sir William Richmond has re- 
verted, on the other hand, the 
mosaic is built up on the wall itself. 
The wall-surface is prepared to 
receive a layer of cement—the bed 
of the tesserz, or cubes of glass. 
This cement remains in a pliant 
state for some hours, during which 
the workmen press the cubes home 
into it in accordance with the 
design which they are following. 
Each workman covers with the 
cement a small area equal to his 
day’s darg of following the design, 
and when he returns next morn- 
ing this has set hard. So tight 
becomes the grip of the mosaic, 
that to remove it after a short 
time it is necessary to chip it with 
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great violence, and as often as not 
it brings away the brick with it. 
The tesserze thus bedded are nar- 
row cubes of glass about the length 
of the joint of the little finger, 
made in a great variety of colours. 
This is the normal shape and 
size,—for they are not fashioned 
in moulds, but are nipped off the 
piece irregularly by the workman 
as he goes along. In the case of 
gold, a variety of shade is obtained 
by surfacing the leaf with glass 
films of different colours. The de- 
signs prepared for the workmen are 
sometimes drawn by Sir William 
Richmond in the Cathedral itself ; 
those for the quarter-domes, where 
the work is now proceeding, were 
done in the positions which they 
are to occupy in mosaic. From 
the design the workman makes a 
tracing, and, placing this upon the 
cement when pliant, punctures his 
guiding lines. Thus, so far as 
method can procure it, a relevance 
between the design and the posi- 
tion it is to occupy is attained ; 
the mosaic can be built up under 
the direction of the artist viewing 
it from the standpoint which deter- 
mines the effect aimed at, and he 
can modify the execution as it goes 
on,—the contrast and harmony of 
colour, the openness or tightness of 
the setting of the cubes in relation 
to the tones required, the angle of 
the broken surfa®es to the inci- 
dence of light; and at the same 
time there enter into the execu- 
tion at every step the individuality 
of the workman and the happy 
qualities of accident. 

In this scheme of decoration 
now carried out to completion in 
the choir (without the aisles), of 
course the window glass, or most 
of it, plays an important part. 
It has been mentioned that in 
1863 the introduction of Munich 
glass was determined upon, after 
the surveyor had visited Glasgow 
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and had reported on the glass 
in the windows of the cathedral 
there. The windows put in the 
apse at that time have been re- 
moved now to make way for 
others of Sir William Richmond’s 
design, and placed in the tran- 
sept, where it can be seen how 
wasted they have become, as the 
Glasgow windows notoriously are, 
The centre one of the three new 
windows in the apse might be 
said to consist of three windows, 
for the artist has twice backed up 
the original glass, so careful is he 
exactly to attain the harmony of 
colour and the melting light re- 
quired by the mosaic. If it be said 
that greater skill would have been 
shown had a window been designed 
meeting the requirements from the 
first, the retort is at hand that the 
novelty of the mosaic material and 
of the conditions would have justi- 
fied any one but a genuine artist in 
being content to leave well alone 
in the glass. In the case of the 
clerestory windows, the danger was 
that the light that had to flood 
them to quicken the mosaic would 
dazzle the eye of the spectator 
viewing the roof from the Cathe- 
dral floor. To avoid this, these 
windows have been heavily leaded, 
with the result that while the light 
pours through them in full volume 
(so far as there is a full volume of 
light at St Paul’s—a consideration 
affecting the decorative scheme at 
every point), they present in pro- 
file a subdued mass to the eye 
beneath. Lest any one should 
keep these brief notes of the de- 
corations in mind as a guide in 
visiting the Cathedral, it may be 
pointed out that in the heavy 
square panels of the roof, the bosses 
have been picked out with gesso to 
give them relief; and that the 
greyness of the plane surfaces 
which he may observe from the 
floor of the choir (though that is 
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doubtful) is got by the working of 
subtle patterns upon them. 

We have no space for descrip- 
tion of the subject-matter of the 
designs, which, after all, is a 
secondary consideration, except in 
so much as the question may be 
raised how far it is properly in- 
telligible at the great distance of 
the spectator. A more common 
criticism of the work than that 
there is incongruity in having such 
mosaic at all in St Paul’s, is the 
other that Sir William Richmond 
is designing it on too small a scale 
and in too grey a manner. That 
is how it strikes us. His care- 
fully calculated methods in the 
roof seem to be too subtle to have 
full effect below the level, say, of 
the panels under the clerestory win- 
dows. Possibly Sir William Rich- 
mond himself feels this, for, as the 
work proceeds, there is an increas- 
ing breadth in the designs. The 
effect is being reached by simpler 
roads. This is partly due, no 
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doubt, to a greater command of 
the material, some forty different 
tints of glass now doing the work 
that over a hundred and fifty did 
at the beginning. The work now 
being executed in the quarter- 
domes is greatly freer, and cruder 
to the eye close to it, than any in 
the choir. There, it has to be re- 
membered, the artist always had 
to contend with the necessity of 
conveying a sense of loftiness to 
the roof, which he has sought to 
do by the mossy effects in the 
domes. Then, again, in certain 
weather conditions one is weighted 
with the sense of an overloading 
of ornament. But however there 
may be differences of opinion about 
the work done, as there are differ- 
ences of taste as to the manner in 
which it ought to be done, the 
promise it gives of a decorated in- 
terior removes a reproach against 
us of nearly two hundred years’ 
standing in connection with our 
National Cathedral. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR N.W. 


AN opportunity now offers such 
as may never again present itself 
of increasing the security of our 
Indian frontier on the west, where 
alone it can be easily threatened, 
and of putting our relations with 
the semi-independent tribes on 
that frontier on a more satis- 
factory basis than heretofore. 

There is no doubt that the recent 
outbreak of the tribes has been due 
to a wave of fanaticism—induced, 
perhaps, by distorted accounts of 
the recent Turkish victories over 
the Infidel ; but whatever may have 
been the cause, the tribes have 
wantonly attacked us, all past 
obligations and compacts are at an 
end, and we are at liberty now 
to make the security of our fron- 
tier and the health of our garrisons 
on that frontier our first con- 
sideration. Hitherto the inde- 
pendence of the tribes has been 
respected, greatly to our own de- 
triment, as the ghastly sum-total 
of deaths and invaliding amongst 
the troops at Peshawur since we 
occupied it alone would testify ; 
and if there is any interference 
with their independence hereafter, 
they have only themselves to blame. 
The decision as to the frontier 
policy of the future must soon be 
made, and it may be useful to such 
of the general public as may not be 
well acquainted with the subject, 
but whose opinion will nevertheless 
influence the decision, to lay before 
them a slight sketch of the present 
frontiers of India, of the policy 
which has been pursued on the 
north-west frontier hitherto, and 
of the considerations which should 
govern that policy in the future. 

It may first be pointed out that 
the portion of the frontier from 
the Indus southwards to Beloo- 
chistan, which is now giving 
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FRONTIER. 


trouble, is our weak point. From 
this quarter alone invasion has 
come in the past, and need be 
feared in the future. Our neigh- 
bour on the east is China, which 
shows no signs of awakening. The 
whole line of the northern fron- 
tier from the east to the Indus on 
the west is secure ; the mountain- 
ranges, that here, as on the east- 
ern and western sides, wall in the 
country, are in our hands, and 
the passes through them lead 
only on to the desolate highlands 
of Thibet, whence no invasion 
need at present be calculated upon. 
The people along this northern 
frontier are profoundly peaceable 
and industrious, cultivating their 
hills to the utmost limits that 
nature will permit. At frequent 
intervals are military stations and 
summer camps, affording the in- 
calculable benefit of a healthy 
climate to many thousands of 
British soldiers who would other- 
wise be wasting in the heat, the 
cholera epidemics, and fevers of 
the plains. All this portion of 
the frontier of India is “ ideal,” 
and it is only when we cross the 
Indus to the west that we find the 
border mountains pierced by passes 
practicable at all seasons of the 
year, inhabited by tribes consis- 
tently hostile to us, and our fron- 
tier subjected to constant raids 
and alarms. This portion of the 
frontier became ours after the an- 
nexation of the Punjab, and, with 
the exception of the lately ac- 
quired Malakand position, skirts 
the base of the mountains south- 
wards to Beloochistan. Across this 
border the hills are occupied by a 
series of tribes, the relics of suc- 
cessive tides of invasion, warlike, 
and looking upon the plunder of 
the plains beneath them and of 
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the traders who venture to use 
their passes as their birthright. 
They have been held in check 
hitherto by bodies of special troops 
kept always in readiness for im- 
mediate movement, and _ these 
have not suffered from want of 
occupation. 

Beyond this real frontier, a far- 
ther frontier —a “sphere of in- 
fluence”—such as is the fashion 
in these days, has been marked 
out between ourselves and the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. The two 
border - lines, however, enclose a 
mere strip of hill, in no place more 
than thirty miles in width except 
to the north, where it stretches 
away beyond Chitral almost into 
contact with the Russian boundary 
on the Pamirs and to the south in 
Beloochistan, where the tribes are 
under control. Happily the north- 
ern portion of the delimited sphere 
has been made secure from foreign 
influence by the control that we 
have obtained over the rulers of 
Cashmere and Chitral ; it is only 
the narrow strip of hills to the 
southwards that we have to deal 
with, so the vista is not inter- 
minable. 

The frontier policy of the past, 
which was initiated when we suc- 
ceeded to the heritage of the Sikhs, 
was one of absolute abstention 
from interference with the tribes 
across the border so far as they 
themselves would permit. If they 
remained quiet, our border garri- 
sons stood fast. The tribesmen 
were dealt with both generously 
and considerately. They were 
paid subsidies to keep the passes 
open for trade, those that chose to 
cross our borders were given fre- 
quently lands and protection, ser- 
vice in our army was laid freely 
open to them, and without let or 
hindrance they came to seek em- 
ployment amongst our people. 
When they gave trouble, due 
allowance was always made for 
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their traditions of plunder. Only 
when goaded by some inexcusable 
outrage was a force marched into 
their valleys to punish them. By 
all possible means we tried to keep - 
the peace and to conciliate our 
neighbours ; but notwithstanding, 
since 1852 we have been com- 
pelled to send no less than forty 
military expeditions, some on a 
large scale, across the border. 
This policy may have been reason- 
able in days past, though the econ- 
omy of it seems open to question, 
but events have marched within 
the last few years, and new factors 
in the problem force us to consider 
whether such a policy will be pos- 
sible in the future. 

We are at peace with the world 
and hope to remain so; but beyond 
this mountain-range, pierced with 
easy passes, which have been freely 
used by invaders in times past, and 
of which the keys are in the hands 
of tribes openly hostile to us, lies 
a great military nation with a 
passion for expansion. European 
garrisons within striking distance, 
and with means of unlimited and 
rapid reinforcement from the west, 
a railway running “into the air” 
towards India, force upon us mis- 
givings as to the custody of the 
passes. It may be urged that 
the tribes would equally resist an 
invader of their hills from any 
quarter, but why should they? 
They cannot love us, for we have 
debarred them from their tradi- 
tionary raiding of the lowlands. 
Our punitive expeditions in retalia- 
tion for outrages, burning their 
villages and destroying their crops, 
must have seemed to them simply 
“spiteful.” The northern invader 
would in all probability fall in 
with their humours, and they 
would descend with him to the 
pillage of the plains of India. 

Another consideration which 
seems overpowering—for invasion 
may never come, and it might 
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otherwise be a possible, though 
hardly a conceivable, policy to take 
the chance for the sake of economy 
—is the probability of the burder 
tribes being armed and influenced 
from the outside. It was a most 
gratuitous piece of good fortune 
that brought to light the doings of 
certain “travellers” in the Hunza 
country to the north of Kashmir, 
for it led directly up to the ex- 
pedition to Chitral. But for that 
expedition, rather probably than 
possibly, there would have been 
a foreign “traveller” seated in 
Chitral, and streams of rifles trick- 
ling down the frontier to the 
south. Foreign arms and money 
were actually found in the neigh- 
bouring Hunza country, so this is 
no fancy picture. 

There can be no doubt that com- 
mercial enterprise wi// introduce 
modern weapons wherever there is 
a demand. And we have to face 
the question of holding the present 
frontier at the base of the hills, 
under the altered circumstances 
of the turbulent tribes being as 
well armed as ourselves and con- 
ceivably initiated and directed by 
adventurous “travellers.” The 
pursuit of mountaineers armed with 
repeating - rifles into a country of 
such a character as theirs would 
be unprofitable. Our losses would 
exceed any punishment that could 
be inflicted. It would be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the rather 
Chinese expedient of a wall of 
forts studded along the frontier— 
the cost of which would be enor- 
mous and the efficacy more than 
doubtful. If, as a recent writer lays 
down, this is a “financial” ques- 
tion alone—if a policy that would 
involve control of the clans and 
the safeguarding of the passes is 
financially impossible—the reten- 
tion of the old frontier is equally 
so. The tribes wi// become well 
armed—already they are too well 
supplied with modern rifles—and 
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their hills will be unassailable, 
The only alternative left, then, is 
a retreat behind the Indus. For an 
empire that is built on “credit,” 
this would have the effect of the 
gravest military disaster — and 
nothing but an enormously in- 
creased European army, sufficient 
to hold down the country by force, 
could compensate for the loss of 
prestige. 

It seems inevitable that we 
must set before ourselves the task 
of gaining over the tribes up to 
the delimited frontier. There 
need be no hasty rushing into 
annexation, if annexation should 
indeed ever be necessary. It 
would accord neither with our 
feelings nor our interests to in- 
troduce the civilising process of 
the Oaucasus, ‘‘to make a desert 
and call it peace.” The tribes are 
very necessary to us as guardians 
of the passes; but they must be 
brought to hold them for us, not 
against us. Looking at the ex- 
tent of country involved, al- 
though it is no doubt difficult 
and rugged, the work to be done 
is not so very great. Already 
many tribes wish for our protec- 
tion. The people of one valley, 
the Kuram, have voluntarily 
placed themselves under our pro- 
tection. The people of Swat, al- 
though they have since attacked 
us, begged us to come amongst 
them ; and their change of feeling 
is probably due only to the sug- 
gestion that our power was waning. 
There are the tribes that harry 
and the tribes that live in con- 
stant dread, and there are prob- 
ably more people in these hills 
who at heart would welcome us 
than oppose us. It does not look 
at present as if this were so; but 
the tribesmen have been deluded 
by fanatical priests. If they were 
told that we were weak, and were 
going away, those friendly to us 
would not be likely to make any 
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move in our favour. The Khyber 
Rifles, raised from amongst the 
Afridis, perhaps the most power- 
ful and warlike clan on the bor- 
der, joined us in an expedition 
across another portion of the 
border some years ago, and during 
the present rising of their clan 
they have to a great extent re- 
mained faithful. Soldiers in our 
native army belonging to tribes 
now in arms against us have 
almost to a man returned from 
leave to their regiments since the 
outbreak of hostilities. The people 
are clearly not irreclaimable. 

The first step towards a happier 
state of affairs is one that is now 
being taken—to make the tribes- 
men aware that we can subdue 
them if we wish. No half-hearted 
submissions from people who have 
attacked us without cause should 
be accepted. They should be com- 
pelled to give up all the modern 
weapons that alone make them 
formidable—no mere surrender of 
their more useless arms should 
suffice. Measures for the future 
will, no doubt, be suggested by 
the experienced frontier officers ; 
but the general tendency of these, 
it is to be hoped, will be in 
the direction of a closer contact 
_and some control over the tribes 
within the delimited boundary. 
Those that wished for protection 
might be assured of it. To over- 
come the unruly tribes, it might 
be necessary to choose some sites 
on the hills, within easy reach 
of the plains, commanding the 
country round. ‘These would 
necessarily be fortified at first, if 
only to secure due rest for the 
troops ; but they should be looked 
upon rather as standing camps 
than as fortresses, and should con- 
tain garrisons sufficient to act with- 
out reinforcement in case of dis- 
turbance, and strong enough to 
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resist the attack of any combina- 
tion of tribesmen. There might 
be trouble at first, and the tribes 
might knock their heads against 
these posts, as at Malakand re- 
cently ; but the advantages would 
all be on our side, and they would 
soon desist from such enterprises, 
It may reasonably be hoped that 
in course of time a closer contact 
with us, the gain to be realised 
from the presence of large bodies 
of troops, encouragement and con- 
ciliation of their local councils and 
chiefs, would break down hostility, 
as has been the case elsewhere. This 
would lead up to complete disarma- 
ment, and to the enrolment of tribal 
levies, armed and organised by our 
officers, but left otherwise entirely 
under their tribal government. 
The passes would then be safe- 
guarded by trained troops in our 
interests, and the people defended 
from the tribes beyond our sphere 
of influence. The permanent sta- 
tions on the hills bordering our 
present frontier would give us the 
much-needed summer stations for 
the British troops now quartered 
in the deadly climate of the low 
ground. 

No doubt these measures would 
cost money at first; but when 
frontier raids and military puni- 
tive expeditions had become a 
matter of past history, the expen- 
diture would be fully repaid, and 
we might confidently look forward 
to a peaceful and secure frontier,— 
the passes held in our interests ; 
the mountains, instead of being 
a mere screen favouring only the 
attack, a real bulwark, whence 
an invader would only emerge 
shattered by collision with the 
levies. Peace would reign on this 
portion of our fréntier as on others; 
and the native name of these hills, 
“ Yaghistan,” or the “ land of mis- 
rule,” would no longer beapplicable. 

K 
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SIR 


A GENERATION has passed since 
the veteran who has just died at 
the great age of eighty-eight re- 
tired from official life. His name 
recalls a period which is practi- 
cally forgotten by men now living, 
and which is separated by a very 
wide gulf from the actualities of 
to-day. The deceased statesman, 
for he is surely entitled to be so 
called, played a part in the history 
of his own time worthy of the best 
traditions of Englishmen. Among 
those who have successively rep- 
resented Great Britain in the Far 
East there is no name greater than, 
and only one as great as, that of 
Rutherford Alcock, who shares 
with Sir Harry Parkes alone the 
proud pre-eminence as man of 
action to which no other name 
on the roll has approached. Nor, 
taking men as we find them, with 
all their imperfections on their 
head, and having regard to the 
trend of public life, is it likely 
that we shall soon look upon his 
like again. Indeed it is obvious 
that the circumstances of our time 
forbid emulation of the exploits 
on which the deceased Minister’s 
fame chiefly rests. Such a change 
in circumstances had in fact 
already overtaken him before the 
close of his active life, dividing 
his public character into two un- 
equal parts, and rendering his 
earlier experiences obsolete as 
guides to his later action. It is 
not the least instructive feature in 
the record of Sir R. Alcock that 
his service in the Far East lasted 
through one entire dispensation 
and well into another. Exempli- 
fying in his own person the 
mutations of statecraft and the 
caprices of policy, he stands like a 
tide-pole marking the high-water 
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AND THE FAR EAST. 
level of British prestige in the 
East, and if not quite its low- 
water level, at least the percept- 
ible beginning of the ebb. 

Sir R. Alcock was among the 
first batch of consuls appointed to 
China under the treaty of Nan- 
king, which was signed in 1842. 
He reached his post in 1844. It 
was a most interesting juncture, 
just after the first war and the 
settling of our international rela- 
tions on a basis of “ perpetual 
peace and amity.” Up to the 
time of the war Great Britain had 
no relations whatever with China. 
Only a few merchants who fol- 
lowed in the wake of the East 
India Company were tolerated at 
Canton on conditions as humiliat- 
ing as those endured by the Dutch 
for two hundred years at Nagasaki 
in Japan. The war broke this 
galling thraldom, and a new heaven 
and a new earth were revealed to 
us and to the world by the famous 
treaty. Five ports were thrown 
open to trade and residence, a 
customs tariff was settled. The 
Great Wall of China was at last 
breached. The hopes of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and phil- 
anthropists rose high; nothing 
was known, therefore everything 
was expected. Never was there 
a@ more pregnant epoch in for- 
eign relations with China; and 
the circumstances of the time 
were calculated to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of those who were 
charged with the realisation of 
the hopes which were built on 
the, inauguration of the new era. 
Under the influence of this en- 
thusiasm Lieutenant Wade threw 
up his commission in the 98th, and 
betook himself to the study of 
Chinese — whereby hangs a tale. 
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Sir Thomas }Wade retired from 
the post of British Minister in 
Peking in 1882, having succeeded 
Sir R. Alcock and being suc- 
ceeded by Sir Harry Parkes, three 
names around which the whole 
web of British relations with 
China for fifty years has been 
woven. 

That these great expectations 
were not realised we now know 
only too well. And yet, if we 
set aside all that was exaggerated 
in those sanguine anticipations, 
our commercial progress in China, 
which was what we had fought 
for, has not been so contempt- 
ible after all. It is true that fur- 
ther wars were needed to realise 
this; but when we contrast the 
one half-open port of Canton 
and its handful of merchant- 
prisoners with the twenty or more 
now fully open on the coast and 
the Great River in the inter- 
ior, with the freedom of travel 
throughout the empire, with the 
civilised comforts of the foreign 
colonies, living in peace and secu- 
rity even under the Dragon flag, 
we must in candour confess that 
though things might have been 
very much better they might also 
have been worse. Of course, if 
we look at the failures, the might- 
have-beens rise like a cloud to 
obscure the successes. And it is 
the thought of what might yet 
be that makes our pioneers of 
progress strain at the leash. 

It is useful to remind ourselves 
of the cause of the failures of fifty 
years of quasi-diplomatic inter- 
course with China, that we may 
do justice to the various indi- 
viduals concerned, as well as get 
a clearer comprehension of where 
we stand to-day. On our part we 
relied on the treaty we had made, 
without suspecting that there was 
a complete misunderstanding be- 
tween the parties—a misunder- 
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standing which has never to this 
day been removed. In Ohinese 
eyes there neither was, nor could 
be, any such thing as a treaty be- 
tween equals, For them it was 
merely a strange device, of which 
they availed themselves, to get 
our claws off their haunches—the 
indemnity or ransom such as in 
these days might be demanded by 
Riffian pirates. That it was never 
ratified by the Throne seems but 
a detail, for the Emperor’s ratifica- 
tion would probably have made no 
difference in the event. The treaty 
was a document to be appraised 
only by Oaptain Cuttle’s formula, 
that the bearings of it lay in its 
application. In this it resembled 
the so-called treaties with African 
chiefs, by which without intending 
anything of the kind they give 
away their country, or some one 
else’s country, but which to the 
Europeans serve as pretexts for 
occupation. The Chinese central 
Government ignored — really was 
never informed of —the transac- 
tion, and the coast officials ob- 
served it only so far as they were 
compelled, or conceived they were 
compelled. Whether by open vio- 
lation or ingenious evasion, their 
natural purpose—a purpose so nat- 
ural that they probably did not put 
it into the form of a thought—was 
to reduce the treaty to nullity and 
to treat the foreigners with as much 
contumely as they could be got to 
bear. The idea of keeping faith 
never entered into their head, for 
were we not worse than heretics— 
brigands, and barbarians at that, 
whom the Ancients had said could 
only be ruled by misrule? And so 
it was that we set out with a colos- 
sal misunderstanding, which never 
has been, and probably never will 
be, removed. For with the added 
knowledge and rough experience 
of fifty years we are as incorrigible 
in our view as the Chinese are in 
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theirs. Neither party possesses 
enough free imagination to place 
itself in the other’s shoes. They 
neither comprehend each other's 
motives nor each other’s dialect. 
Words may be translated, and 
ideas reproduced to the formal 
satisfaction of the intellect, but 
that is all superficial. The coun- 
ters may be the same, but they 
stand for different values, and 
represent coin of different metals 
to the respective players in the 
game, 

Granted, then, this treaty, which 
one party, the author of it, in- 
tended to be fulfilled to the 
letter, as if it were the lease of a 
house drawn up in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the other regarded as a mere 
ruse de guerre, the collisions which 
were inevitable would depend for 
their severity very much on the 
character of the agents, on both 
sides, who represented the con- 
tracting parties. On the Chinese 
side the position was at least free 
from ambiguity. They had merely 
to resist, like Wellington at Torres 
Vedras. On the British side the 
position in itself was also as clear 
as a summer morning in London 
before the smoke and haze of noon- 
day have obscured the architecture. 
We had on paper committed the 
Chinese to a programme which 
they did not understand, and could 
not follow out intelligently even 
if they would. But as we had 
forced the harness on them, we 
had also to force them to draw 
the cart. There was no middle 
course. We had to beat or be 
beaten. Obviously, then, a happy 
issue depended on the perspicacity 
and resolution of the Englishmen 
intrusted with the execution of 
the treaty. Hence the personality 
of the pioneer consuls was a su- 
premely important factor in the 
question. They were taking the 
first steps in the moruing snow, 


and in their footprints their suc- 
cessors would have to tread. Every 
act of theirs was to be a precedent, 
while they had no precedents to 
guide them. They were laying 
the foundations of future policy, — 
peace, progress, and prosperity all 
depending on their stones being 
well and truly laid. 

Of Mr Alcock it may be said 
without the least reservation that 
he rose to the occasion, and in a 
very short time became known as 
“the ablest of our consuls.” It 
was fortunate for himself, for his 
country, and for Ohina that he 
soon found opportunities of prov- 
ing his mettle, and by his com- 
bined lucidity and vigour estab- 
lishing international relations with- 
in his own sphere on a footing of 
lasting peace. His first experi- 
ence was at Amoy, where he acted 
for a short time,—long enough, 
however, to leave his mark on 
the relations between foreigners 
and natives there, which has never 
been wholly effaced. But his 
proper post was Foochow, where 
he officiated during the years 1845 
and 1846. Soldiers and people 
had been very turbulent there. 
Incited by the evil example of 
unpunished offences at the original 
focus of anti-foreign feeling, Oan- 
ton, the Foochow mob had entered 
on the same course of outrage on 
the persons and property of Eng- 
lishmen there. The new consul 
resolved to stamp this out, and 
promptly he did it, obtaining not 
only the corporal punishment of 
the ringleaders, but a pecuniary 
indemnity from the provincial 
Government, The result has been 
amicable relations at Foochow for 
fifty years. 

A still more conspicuous display 
of vigour was called for a couple 
of years later during Mr Alcock’s 
consulate at Shanghai. A murder- 
ous attack had been made on three 
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ambulant missionaries, Medhurst, 
Lockhart, and Muirhead (the last 
named still bearing his colours 
aloft in that same old mission-field), 
at a place within twenty miles of 
the city of Shanghai. Punishment 
of the criminals, promptly de- 
manded by the consul, was of 
course refused by the Ohinese 
authorities. But they had to deal 
with a man who meant what he 
said, and the result was that the 
most strenuous as well as the most 
decisive battle ever waged between 
British officials and Mandarindom 
was fought out inch by inch on that 
occasion. It lasted three weeks. 
The Chinese flattered themselves 
they had only to draw on their in- 
exhaustible stock of evasion and 
non-responsibility and the affair 
would end in smoke. So indeed it 
would have done had it happened 
in our day, or at another place 
where British interests were in 
feebler hands. When reason had 
been exhausted, the consul had to 
play a bolder game. He intimated 
to the Chinese authorities that no 
duties would be paid on any British 
ship or merchandise, and that not 
one of the fleet of 1400 junks ready 
loaded with grain for the capital 
would be permitted to leave the 
port until full redress was granted. 
To support these menaces, Mr 
Alcock had a couple of those 
ancient brigs, some specimens of 
which were exhibited at the Jubilee 
review, but there was a loyal man 
in command, Captain Pitman, who 
was prepared to back the consul 
to all extremities. The man- 
darins fumed, threatened the truc- 
ulent consul with the vengeance 
of the populace @ /a Canton, and 
attempted even to break the block- 
ade ; but a word from Captain Pit- 
man was as effective in arresting 
the junk-masters as the raised 
hand of a London policeman the 
traffic in Cheapside. It was an 
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“effective blockade.” Eventually 
the unprecedented step was taken 
of submitting the whole case to the 
Viceroy at Nanking. This necessi- 
tated the visit of an English ship 
of war to that port, and H.M.S. 
Espiégle was sent with Vice-Con- 
sul Robertson and Interpreter 
Parkes on board. The whole de- 
mands of the consul were con- 
ceded, criminals punished, after 
due identification, officials re- 
proved, and the blockade, which 
had lasted fifteen days, was raised. 

This interesting and instructive 
episode is very clearly related by 
Mr Stanley Lane-Poole in his Life 
of Sir Harry Parkes, and it was also 
luminously expounded ten years 
after the event by De Quincey in a 
brochure entitled “ China.” From 
that day to this there has been no 
spot on the earth’s surface where 
Englishmen have pursued their 
business and pleasure in greater 
security than in and around 
Shanghai, which also has been the 
experience of every part of China 
where the Chinese officials have 
been held to their responsibilities. 
And it is important to mark this, 
because at Oanton, ‘where the 
contrary proceeding prevailed, 
outrages and insults accumulated 
until a second war became neces- 
sary to redress them. 

It detracts nothing from the 
praise due to Consul Alcock to 
give the due meed of credit to the 
efficiency of the instrument with- 
out which he would have been 
helpless both in Foochow and 
Shanghai. He himself acknow- 
ledged in the handsomest way the 
services rendered on both occasions 
by the youthful Interpreter Parkes, 
who was sixteen at Foochow, and 
twenty at Shanghai and Nanking. 
Lord Palmerston, too, specially 
commended the “able and judi- 
cious” conduct of that promising 
young man. 
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Before the end of his term at 
Shanghai another of those rare 
opportunities which ambitious men 
crave came in Mr Alcock’s way, 
and tested his virile qualities. 
Most people have some notion of 
a great rebellion which wasted 
Ohina for many years, until event- 
ually crushed by the effective aid 
of General Gordon. Beginning in 
a small way in the southern pro- 
vinces, the movement gathered 
cohesion enough on its way north, 
there being no organised resistance, 
to seize and occupy Nanking on 
the Great River, about 200 miles 
from Shanghai. Nothing was easier 
than to take a Chinese city, and, 
encouraged by the example of the 
Taipings, a separate predatory 
band possessed itself of the city 
of Shanghai, the head centre of 
our commercial interests. The 
Europeans lived in their own 
settlement quite at their ease by 
reason of the extraordinary pres- 
tige which up till then, and for 
long afterwards, was maintained 
through the high average morale 
of the settlers themselves and the 
influence of officials like Alcock. 
The trade was not stopped, though 
it was in various ways thrown out 
of gear. But authority was sus- 
pended. There was no government. 
The Europeans of various nation- 
alities drew closely together, and 
their “settlement” became the 
asylum of law and order. (It is 
an error, by the way, to attribute 
the establishment of that “ model 
settlement” to Mr Alcock. He 
built, and built well, on the foun- 
dation laid by his able predecessor, 
Captain Balfour.) 

To comprehend what follows, it 
is necessary to glance back for a 
moment at the normal relations 
which had grown up between 
Consul Alcock and the British 
community, for here personal 
equation was distinctly an element 
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in the case. The community was, 
of course, mercantile, and whether 
it was inherited or acquired, or 
possibly in part affected, Mr Con- 
sul Alcock had always maintained 
a certain hawtewr in his relations 
with merchants. They did not 
resent this, because for one thing 
they were young, and because 
they sincerely admired his man- 
hood and his high character, and 
fully recognised the great service 
he was rendering them in main- 
taining the name and fame of 
England. For all that, the atti- 
tude of pedagogue, which became 
more pronounced as years ad- 
vanced, has to be borne in mind 
as the key to many of Oonsul 
Alcock’s acts, to some successes 
and a few failures. 

We have said the Chinese did 
not regard the treaties as we did. 
“ Legality,” as we think of it, was 
Greek to them then as now. The 
treaty included a tariff; but John 
Chinaman, like Nature, abhors a 
straight line, and he dearly loves 
a ‘“‘deal.” Both sides indeed love 
it, the collector and the payer of 


taxes, This is in truth the loose 
joint on which the lumbering 
machine of Chinese polity re- 


volves, with its load of nominal 
oppressions. Certain duties are 
prescribed in the tariff, but we 
are reasonable according to “ olo 
custom” and open to a bargain, 
was the language, not of words 
but of deeds, of the Chinese 
authorities. At the older port of 
Canton the arrangement of duties 
on a ship’s cargo was intrusted to 
a middleman, who worked for a 
very moderate fee, and might have 
been a protégé of the Customs 
authorities themselves without im- 
parting a shock to the Chinese 
system. Shanghai was a new port 
where no such fixed system had 
as yet been shaped, and each mer- 
chant made his own arrangement 
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with the Customs. The irregular 
practice had this evil consequence 
among others, that it gave the 
less an advantage over the more 
scrupulous. The proceedings of 
the merchants were condemned 
by Consul Alcock, “who called 
their harmless arts a crime.” 
He indicted homilies against the 
“smugglers,” and wearied the 
Foreign Office with diatribes 
against his erring countrymen. 
But he had no fulcrum for his 
lever, for the Chinese officials for 
whom he was ostensibly fighting 
were mere Gallios, caring for none 
of these things. Had he suc- 
ceeded in making British mer- 
chants pay the tariff dues to the 
last farthing, it would have made 
their trade impossible or compelled 
them to place their business in 
the hands of some other national 
ity. Even in cases where the con- 
sul succeeded in reaching, through 
the Foreign Office, the conscience 
of senior partners in London, and 
got them to declare that as for 
them and their house no evasions 
of duty were tolerated, what was 
to hinder their juniors in Ohina 
from charging full duties in their 
partnership ledgers and yet ‘‘smug- 
gling,” all the more perhaps that 
the whole gain would then go into 
their particular pocket? In short, 
Mr Alcock had plunged into a 
quixotic bog. 

But Providence came to his 
aid in the most unexpected way. 
With the disappearance of the 
local government there was no 
one left to collect any duties in 
Shanghai, and yet trade went on 
without interruption. It might 
have looked for a moment as if 
the bird had escaped the fowler, 
but it needed an old bird to escape 
such a keen sportsman as that. 
The rule was, and is, that ships 
arriving had to deposit their 
“papers” with the consul and re- 
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ceive them back on clearing. 
Here, then, was the pull he had 
over them, which he might strain 
to an arbitrary use if he chose, 
Consul Alcock did choose. He in 
fact refused clearance to British 
ships till certified that full duties 
had been paid on their cargo, in 
and out. But there is nobody to 
receive them! Then I will receive 
them, said the consul. In actual 
fact this extra-legal proceeding 
caused but little friction, because, 
being a masterful man, and repre- 
senting the Power to whom the 
lead in all things was then cheer- 
fully ceded, Consul Alcock easily 
persuaded his French and Ameri- 
can colleagues (there were in those 
days only the three treaty Powers) 
to fall in with his view. There 
would have been objections to re- 
ceiving money, but a promissory 
note was taken from each ship’s 
agent for the full amount of tariff 
duties, to be paid only when the 
merchants of other treaty Powers 
had paid their corresponding dues. 
On this basis the trade of Shang- 
hai was carried on for the best 
part of a year, from September 
1853 till about July 1854. Of 
course, it was an unworkable 
scheme. None of these condi- 
tional promises to pay could ever 
be enforced, and they were eventu- 
ally, after much delay and palaver, 
surrendered to their signatories, 
nobody being a penny the worse. 
But the temporary expedient 
served the important purpose of 
fortifying Consul Alcock in a great 
scheme which shaped itself in his 
mind during the interregnum of 
authority in Shanghai, for which 
perhaps more than for any other 
act of his official life his memory 
will be respected. He doubtless 
knew or suspected the illusory 
character of his promissory notes, 
and bent his energies to the task 
of replacing the scheme by some- 
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thing substantial and permanent. 
His two pliant colleagues, as 
before, chimed in, and, saving the 
legality of his cowp by unearthing 
some obscure official to represent 
the majesty of China, on the prin- 
ciple we sometimes witness on a 
larger scale of nursing a pretender, 
the three consuls set up a new 
Chinese custom-house under his 
nominal authority. The machine 
was to be run by three foreign 
inspectors, one nominated by each 
consul, with adequate salaries. In 
this anomalous manner originated 
what has since grown to such 
national and international import- 
ance, the Foreign Maritime Cus- 
toms of China. The British nom- 
inee to the triumvirate was the 
vice-consul, Mr Wade, who was 
the soul of the new establishment. 
He served only for a short time 
as volunteer, until replaced by the 
consular interpreter, Mr H. N. Lay, 
who soon merged the whole author- 
ity in his own person under the 
title of Inspector-General, and was 
succeeded in 1863 by the present in- 
cumbent of that office, Sir Robert 
Hart. Soon after the launching 
of the Customs scheme Mr Alcock 
retired from Shanghai with a re- 
cord of unbroken success. 

There is yet another incident of 
the Shanghai consulate which il. 
lustrates well both the state of 
things in China at the time and 
the character of the consul. As 
already said, the walled city of 
Shanghai was occupied by a band 
of insurgents. The occupation 
lasted seventeen months, during 
which time an imperial force was 
sent to besiege the town, and 
eventually, with some assistance 
from the French, succeeded in 
starving them out and letting them 
escape. The investing army 
swarmed on the outskirts of the 
foreign settlement, stragglers in- 
fested the race-course, the only 
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recreation-ground for Europeans, 
behaved unseemly to ladies and 
gentlemen out for their airing, and 
in a general way made themselves 
objectionable —to all save the 
occupants of the walled city. 
Pronounced a nuisance, they were 
warned off the ground, and next, pay- 
ing no heed to the intimation, they 
were attacked by a combined force 
of volunteers and crewsof war-ships 
in port, and the whole imperial 
camp driven off some miles inland. 
This proceeding was decidedly 
extra legal (the phrase coined by 
Mr Gladstone to describe Irish 
outrages), and it was executed 
under the authority of Oonsul 
Alcock,—his vice, Thomas Wade, 
commanding the volunteers. This 
affair occurred on the 4th April 
1854, and enjoys the name of the 
battle of Muddyflat to this day. 
Nothing could better show how 
far the E:st is distant from the 
West than the fact that the Chin- 
ese took no umbrage at all at the 
episode ; perfectly good relations 
subsisted throughout the remainder 
of the siege, and the gallant Wade 
proceeded with his Chinese custom- 
house, which was opened within 
three months of the event. <A 
similar anomaly occurred some 
years later, when Mr Lay, In- 
spector-General of Customs, gave 
himself leave of absence to join 
the expedition against Tientsin, 
and returned to his Oustoms duties 
as if he had been out for a 
morning’s snipe-shooting. How 
enforce our notions of legality on 
a nation like China ! 

Passing over a few uneventful 
years, which included a term of 
service in Oanton, let us follow 
Mr Alcock on his promotion to be 
Consul.General in Japan in 1859 
Once more he was thrown into an 
unprecedented situation, where he 
had to pick his own way in the 
dark and survey the route for his 
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succersors. China and Japan had 
been, and are still indeed, classed 
together in the minds of Europe 
as a sort of twin group. This was 
natural when so little was known 
of either. Yet the double ignor- 
ance aggravated the evils of each 
separate one by adding confusion 
to the compound. Instead of en- 
tering on his Japanese campaign 
in a panoply of Chinese experi- 
ence, it might possibly have been 
better for the Consul - General’s 
success in his new sphere if he 
could have dropped his Chinese 
equipment, as Baron Calicé did 
when he entered the diplomatic 
service of Austria in Europe. ‘I 
never mention China,” he replied 
to a friend who was inclined to 
felicitate him on the utility of his 
Chinese experience. For, as we 
now know full well, what was even 
apparent then, there can be no 
greater contrast between races or 
polities than between Chinese and 
Japanese. The contrast was made 
perfectly evident at the outset of 
our intercourse. The Treaty of 
1858 was imposed on Japan with- 
out even such preliminary inter- 
course as we had had with the 
Chinese in Canton. It was a leap 
in the dark for both parties. But 
the Japanese took the treaty, as 
they do everything, quite seriously, 
whereas the Chinese threw theirs 
behind them. There was all the 
difference in the world here ; and 
without casting any grave reflection 
on his fallible human judgment, we 
may say this was the point which 
Mr Alcock missed in looking at 
Japan through a Chinese fog. 
When he arrived in Yedo in 
1859 he found that the Japanese 
Government had made minute and 
in some instances rather quaint 
preparations for the reception of 
foreigners. First of all, they had 
marked out a convenient site for 
their residence, at a fishing and 
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farming village then unknown to 
fame called Yokohama. It had 
many clear advantages for busi- 
ness purposes, and it was three 
miles off the great highroad 
along which the daimios and 
their retinues travelled to and 
from the capital. But it was 
not the post specified in the 
treaty, which was Kanagawa, a 
long town on the highroad, and 
one of the chief halting-places for 
the princely trains. The Consul- 
General seeing only in the locating 
of the port at Yokohama an 
evasion of the treaty, for motives 
not apparent, and being firmly 
resolved to act on the principle 
obsta principiis, declined abso- 
lutely to acknowledge Yokohama 
in any shape. But the merchants, 
as they arrived, found all they 
wanted there, though of course in 
very primitive condition,—houses, 
offices, warehouses, jetties, —where- 
as at Kanagawa there was neither 
anchorage for ships nor accommo- 
dation for business. |Notwith- 
standing all that, the COonsul- 
General expected the merchants 
to back his protest by refusing 
to settle or to trade in the only 
place where they could do either. 
His complaints of their conduct 
to the Foreign Office, however, 
drew the curt observation from 
Lord J. Russell, that the mer- 
chants probably knew what they 
were about, and had better be 
left alone. This incident had the 
double effect of impairing the 
Consul -General’s prestige at the 
beginning of his new career, and 
of creating a regrettable coolness 
between him and his nationals, 
who were all very young, and 
needed paternal guidance. In- 
stead of which, an opportunity 
occurred of applying the “rod,” 
which the Consul-General did with 
more vigour perhaps than the 
occasion quite called for. But to 
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explain this, reference must be 
made to a phase of the bimetallic 
problem which has been almost 
forgotten. 

The current coinage of Japan 
was a silver ichibu (ichi=one), a 
large bronze coin called tempo, 
and a large thin gold coin called 
kobang. The treaty of Lord Elgin 
stipulated for the free exchange of 
Mexican dollars, then as now the 
currency of the China coast, against 
bus at a fixed rate, based on weight 
for weight. No one, perhaps, could 
have foreseen the consequences of 
this stipulation. Certainly no one 
did. Whether intentionally re- 
stricted or not, the supply of the 
Japanese coin proved ridiculously 
inadequate to the requirements of 
commerce, and had not the native 
merchants accepted dollars in pay- 
ment for their products trade must 
have come to a deadlock. But bus 
were essential for another purpose, 
the purchase of kobangs, a traffic 
which exercised an intelligible fas- 
cination, for silver stood to gold in 
the ratio of something like 12 to 1. 
Very large profits were therefore 
made by the exportation of the 
‘yellow metal,” which could only 
be purchased with Japanese silver 
coin. As the supply of this doled 
out daily to applicants became 
smaller, bus rose to a premium, so 
that the recipients could realise 
their profit on the spot without 
investing in gold coin for ex- 
port. Naturally the demand at 
the custom-house became clamor- 
ous, as every nationality was com- 
peting. Asis the common practice 
all over the world when allotments 
are made of desirable objects, the 
names of friends and employees 
were used in the applications, 
equal amounts being apportioned 
to each. Then fictitious and ab- 
sent persons figured, and by way 
of climax a sporting gentleman 
applied in the names of his dogs, 
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and presumably obtained the dole 
as if “ Rover” and “ Rattler” had 
been bond fide British merchants, 
It was a screaming farce while it 
lasted, but the abuse soon worked 
its own cure. Perhaps “scandal” 
was not too strong a term to 
apply to these practices, though 
the real scandal existed in another 
direction. 

The Japanese Government ac- 
corded to all foreign officials and 
officers and crews of ships of war 
a daily exchange of coin graduated 
in amount according to rank. This 
allowance was far in excess of 
anything the merchants obtained. 
Roughly speaking, the officials 
received enough to serve for capital 
to merchants, while the latter re- 
ceived enough for household ex- 
penses. The officials sold their 
surplus to the merchants at a large 
profit, and thus made a great deal 
of money. Naturally Yokohama 
became the favourite rendezvous 
for the war-ships of all nations! 

Out of this bizarre state of things 
Consul-General Alcock saw his 
way toa coup. Though the Jap- 
anese had made no complaint 
they would appear rather to have 
enjoyed the humour of the farce— 
he descended from Yedo upon the 
custom-house in Yokohama, where 
all official business was transacted, 
requested to be shown the applica- 
tions for bws, which he made the 
text of a terrible indictment of 
these young blackguards in a de- 
spatch to the Foreign Office. 
Prompt publication was ensured 
for it in the English press, and 
it even appeared in the Ohina 
papers before the despatch had 
reached its destination, so pressing 
was the hurry of the grand denun- 
ciation. It was the Oonsul-Gen- 
eral’s revenge. Petty as all this 
appears, viewed across the forty 
years’ chasm, it is yet necessary to 
remember it if we would follow 
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intelligently the course of relations 
between the great diplomatist and 
his mercantile clientéle. 

They were stirring times those 
early years of diplomatic inter- 
course with Japan. It was in- 
deed a rough school in which to 
learn the internal history of a new 
country, and it is certain that Lord 
Elgin, in adding the opening of Ja- 
pan to his Eastern laurels in a kind 
of summer holiday excursion, had 
no conception either of the sleeping 
passions he was arousing, or of the 
prodigious national force that his 
simple transaction was helping to 
call into life,—a force which is 
hardly yet, perhaps, fully appre- 
ciated in the world. He did not 
know with whom he was treating 
as the sovereign authority. That, 
and much more, had to be evolved 
in the very stress of conflict. The 
British Consul-General had a man’s 
part to play amid warring factions, 
and he played it without flinching. 
Assassinations of foreigners were 
frequent, and punishment or re- 
dress difficult, for the Tycoon’s 
Government was unable to keep 
order among the hostile daimios, 
who often resorted to outrage on 
foreigners of set purpose to em- 
broil the Government. The Brit- 
ish Legation was attacked, when 
Laurence Oliphant, who had gone 
out as secretary, was so hacked 
that he was invalided home. The 
Consul-General never quailed, but 
it was ridiculous to carry on dip- 
lomatic work amid flashing swords, 
and the Legation was moved from 
Yedo to Yokohama. Mr Alcock 
had been given the rank of Minis- 
ter and K.C.B. 

Matters went from bad to worse, 
until Prince Satsuma’s castle of 
Kagoshima was bombarded by an 
English squadron under Admiral 
Kuper, the forts guarding the 
Straits of Shimonoseki were bom- 
barded by a squadron of various 
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nationalities, and a British force 
of marines was landed for the pro- 
tection of the Legation. These 
are too big lumps of history to be 
digested in a paragraph, and it 
must suffice to say that the use 
of force having roused opposition 
in certain quarters in England, 
the Government of the day, who 
commissioned their representative 
to carry out the policy he had 
followed, failed to defend him 
when attacked, and recalled him 
from his post while on the road 
to success in order to placate 
a section of their parliamentary 
supporters. But the implied cen- 
sure was only nominal, as he was 
promptly appointed to a more 
desirable, or at least better paid, 
mission—that of Minister to China 
and Chief Superintendent of Brit- 
ish trade in that country. Sir 
Harry Parkes was transferred to 
the Legation in Japan, where for 
eighteen years he laboured heroic- 
ally in the work which his prede- 
cessor had begun, and which had 
its consummation in the restora- 
tion of the legitimate sovereign 
and the birth of modern Japan. 
It is characteristic of the man 
that, in the stormy birth-throes of 
a new nation, Sir R. Alcock found 
time and detachment of mind for 
literary pursuits and esthetic cul- 
ture. He had not been long in 
the country when he published a 
Japanese grammar, which is per- 
haps not much heard of now; nor 
had he long left it when he brought 
out in two big volumes his book 
on ‘The Capital of the Tycoon,’ 
the book of its day on “things 
Japanese,” and still a rich source 
of information on that subject, 
albeit the form of it partook some- 
what of the Newmanic ‘ Apologia.’ 
He was a ready and copious writer, 
and perhaps fluency was his foible. 
His official despatches were essays, 
and his notifications sermons. As 
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his literary aptitude had a certain 
bearing on his public actions, it is 
proper to remark, in addition to 
the innocent vanity which usually 
besets authors, a polemical thread 
running through his correspond- 
ence. There is about most of his 
official memoranda a certain tone 
of the speech of counsel rather 
than the dispassionate summary 
of a judge, as if written to estab- 
lish a thesis which, for the time 
being, he had at heart. It was not 
that he was frivolous in taking up 
new opinions, or volatile in throw- 
ing over old convictions—only that 
he was by constitution an advocate, 
and could deal with but one view 
at a time. He seldom stood on 
even keel, but seemed to be always 
under a stiff breeze, now from one 
quarter, now from the other, and 
if he reached the harbour of calm 
judgment, it was by the zigzag 
course of a ship working to wind- 
ward. Thus if history should ever 
be written, as it must and will be, 
from his despatches, it will be 
necessary to balance one against 
the other, to allow for their foren- 
sic character, and to note in each 
case what tack he ison. It stands 
to reason that this versatility of 
bias neutralised to a considerable 
extent his political weight in active 
life, and detracted somewhat from 
his authority in retired life, for, 
as some one in the Foreign Office 
once said testily to a deputation 
which was citing some of Sir 
Rutherford’s dicta, “Don’t quote 
Alcock; there is nothing or its 
opposite that he has not said.” 
As an assailant he was in his 
element, but without a foeman 
worthy of his steel he was at a loss, 
and then became dangerous to any 
small deerthat might cross his path. 

While Sir Rutherford Alcock 
had been carving out a scheme of 
international intercourse in Japan, 
great events were transp‘ring in 
the neighbouring empire. Our old 
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system of dealing with separate 
provincial authorities had been 
superseded by the establishment 
of direct diplomatic relations with 
the central Government, the antici- 
pated panacea for all our troubles, 
It was under this new dispensation 
that Sir R. Alcock was once more 
called to serve his countryin China. 
But the meaning of the new dis- 
pensation can only be realised in 
connection with the process by 
which it was brought about. 

We have seen that with regard 
to our first treaty its value con- 
sisted in its practical application, 
which depended largely on the 
character of the agents charged 
with its execution. Of these agents 
Sir R. Alcock showed himself pos- 
sessed of almost ideal qualifications, 
and within his sphere things went 
well. It was otherwise at Canton, 
where firmness was especially re- 
quired in order to keep the Ohi- 
nese to their engagements. Insults 
and outrages were allowed to go 
unpunished, until fourteen years 
after signing the treaty of eternal 
peace we found ourselves once 
more at war with the Viceroy of 
Canton to recover the position 
which we had forfeited by sheer 
pusillanimity. The expedition 
which was fitted out in 1857, with 
Lord Elgin at its head, has fixed 
itself more clearly in the public 
memory perhaps than any other 
circumstance in our relations with 
China, because of its coincidence 
with the Indian Mutiny and the 
diversion of the force to Calcutta, 
where it rendered essential service 
to the Government. It was the 
second expedition sent from Eng- 
land to replace the first that 
opened the campaign at Oanton ab 
the close of the year 1857. 

The supreme direction of this 
force, as well as the “ diplomacy ” 
which was expected to follow, was 
intrusted to Lord Elgin,—a capable 
man, as his record in Canada had 
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shown, but whose temperament had 
a considerable influence over the 
course of events. It is in novel 
circumstances that personal equa- 
tion counts for so much. It ap- 
pears from his letters that Lord 
Elgin’s heart was not really in his 
work, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why, with the views he held, 
he undertook such a mission. In 
brief, he regarded the Chinese as 
the oppressed and his countrymen 
as the oppressors. Yet he had to 
coerce the former and vindicate 
the latter. His idea of compro- 
mise was apparently to make war 
with rose-water—to strike, but ex- 
plain that he did not mean it. 
Such a policy must ever be disas- 
trous; and so we find that the pro- 
nounced humanitarian ended by de- 
spoiling the art treasures of China, 
not to enrich our national museum, 
but as an act of vengeance. 

The occupation of Canton and 
capture of the Viceroy Yeh (who 
was transported to India) having 
made no visible impression on the 
Chinese Government, the war was 
carried into the metropolitan pro- 
vince, and a budget of demands 
preferred on the Emperor. One 
item stood out conspicuously as 
the result of our sixteen years’ 
experience, because it was con- 
sidered to be the key and final 
solution of all our difficulties with 
China: it was the right of direct 
representation at the Oourt of 
Peking. Lord Elgin had brought 
in his pocket from London a draft 
treaty, which, substantially, he 
had no option but compel the 
Chinese Imperial Commissioners 
to sign. This was done at Tien- 
tsin in June 1858. The new treaty 
having been elaborated out of our 
sixteen years’ experience of the 
old, surely it was perfect, and 
would “march”? Certainly it 
would, but always on the old con- 
ditions. It is not enough to hold 
the title-deed ; you must also enter 
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into possession. To the Chinese 
the new treaty was no more than 
the old had been, a form of ransom 
to brigands, of no moral obligation 
whatever. The Chinese were in a 
desperate hurry to get rid of the 
intruders, and therefore signed the 
treaty. But the intruders on their 
side were also fidgeting to be off; 
and so it came about that the op- 
portunity of testing the sincerity 
of the Chinese negotations was 
neglected. At Tientsin, within 
seventy miles of the capita], Lord 
Elgin held in his hand the means 
of proving whether his treaty was 
likely to work or not, by merely 
putting the one test clause into 
execution, and proceeding him- 
self to Peking, and leaving a rep- 
resentative there. The omission 
was commented on at the time by 
residents in China, and, as we now 
know, was severely stigmatised by 
the clear-thinking Parkes in his 
private letters. It was the more 
surprising in that Lord Elgin was 
beginning to know something of 
the Chinese, whose political char- 
acter he summed up in the mem- 
orable epigram: ‘They yielded 
nothing to reason, but everything 
to fear.” Oertainly no “ reason,” 
nor even comprehension, had en- 
tered into the Chinese acceptance 
of the treaty: it was pure fear on 
theirsideand forceonours. Where, 
then, was the reason in first ex- 
pending your force and then leav- 
ing everything to the reason of the 
people, whom up till that moment 
you had declared impervious to its 
influence? It was as if one led a 
captive to the door of a prison, 
and then, to suit one’s personal 
convenience, left him free to make 
his own way inside ! 

The sequel is of course well 
known. Twelve months later the 
new British Minister, Mr Bruce, 
brother of Lord Elgin, appeared 
on the scene, bearing the Queen’s 
ratification of the treaty, on his 
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way to Peking to obtain the Em- 
peror’s—a remarkable inversion of 
the relative importance of the two 
formalities—when he found the 
entrance to the Peiho barred by 
the reconstructed Taku forts, in 
attempting to force which a real 
disaster befell the escorting squad- 
ron. Treachery? If the word 
affords us any satisfaction, why, 
yes. The act belonged to the 
same moral genus as the “re- 
bellion” of an African chief 
whose country has been half fili- 
bustered. In all these cases we 
never get the “dog’s version,” as 
Sydney Smith said, and it is an 
enormous loss to us as conquerors 
and rulers of a hundred races 
to have to be constantly passing 
judgment in our own favour with- 
out a word from the other side. 
From the Chinese point of view 
the blocking of the Peiho against 
the return of the English was the 
most natural, though it proved 
the most short-sighted, thing they 
could have done. It was a dic- 
tate of self-preservation, a move 
on the board which lost them the 
game. Fools no doubt the Chin- 
ese were, but they had not sud- 
denly changed their nature by 
painting a hieroglyph on a piece 
of foreign parchment. 

Another year elapsed, and then 
the hurried work of 1858 was 
made good at the cost of an im- 
portant military expedition, the 
flight and death of the Emperor, 
a dubious succession, two long 
minorities, and many other con- 
sequences, of which the French 
conquest of Indo-China may be 
reckoned as not the least. A 
British Minister Plenipotentiary 
was not only accredited but plant- 
ed in Peking in 1861, British 
troops remaining in the country 
for some years longer. 

When we had fixed on this 
direct representation at the Court 
as the central aim of the war, we 
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had always the model of European 
diplomacy before our eyes. But in 
China there was nothing analogous, 
and, as before, our words and forms 
had no meaning for Chinese. The 
Emperor was a child, the regents 
women, and by Eastern etiquette 
secluded from virile gaze. Here 
was a difficulty at the very thresh- 
old of our intercourse. There 
could be no presentation of cre- 
dentials. And it is as well to 
make a long story short, and say 
that there was not, nor ever has 
been, anything in China that cor- 
responds to our conception of 
diplomacy. There is only steady 
resistance and intermittent pres- 
sure—that is to say, no reason, 
only force. 

Yet the Minister and his Chinese 
Secretary, Wade, were not idle; 
they had enough to do in merely 
finding out how things could be 
done. A bureau of foreign affairs 
was extemporised, the chief merit 
of which was that it had among 
its members one or two good men, 
Manchus, who, with all their short- 
comings, possess gentlemanly in- 
stincts in which the Chinese do 
not share. They were interesting 
pupils, and Englishmen are always 
ready to teach, so that there was 
a good deal of pleasant platonic 
intercourse between them in the 
early years of the Legation. 

Some important questions, how- 
ever, had to be dealt with by the 
British Minister in those years, 
connected with the Taiping re- 
bellion. One was the Lay-Osborn 
flotilla equipped in England under 
a doubtful order of the Chinese 
Government, which had to be 
broken up for the same reason 
that caused the collapse of the 
Chinese fleet in 1894, and, to 
come closer to our own day, the 
recent failure of certain financial 
syndicates—namely, the refusal of 
the Government to place authority 
in the hands of a foreigner. The 
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flotilla, which was destined to 
operate against the Taiping rebels 
on the Yangtze, disappeared, but 
the rebellion remained, and began 
to threaten the interests of com- 
merce even in Shanghai itself. 
Everybody knows it was event- 
ually crushed by the aid of Chinese 
Gordon ; but everybody does not 
know that Gordon’s force owed its 
existence and its success to the 
personal initiative of Sir James 
Hope, Vice-Admiral in the China 
station from 1859-62, who first 
turned British arms against the 
rebels, and cleared the thirty-mile 
radius roundShanghai which served 
Gordon as a base. 


These disturbing questions hav- 
ing been disposed of, the new Min- 
ister entered on his duties with a 
free course before him, and a fair 
prospect of usefulness. For a 
Government that had just come 
through such depressing experi- 
ences was in a fit condition to be 
moulded for its own good and our 
advantage. We blame the Chinese 
for not learning from their defeats, 
while we are really more culpable 
for not accepting the teaching of 
our victories. Instead of stamp- 
ing our impress on the gelatinous 
mass which was in our hands, we 
created an ideal China out of our 
inner consciousness, endowed it 
with imaginary qualities, as a girl 
does with her dolls, and shaped 
our policy to suit this conception. 
This mystic China differed in toto 
from the China of our actual ex- 
perience, for it was the incarnation 
of reason, fear and force being 
henceforth to be banished from 
her dominions. The efforts of our 
representatives were directed to- 
wards raising the Governnent in 
its own estimation, which was 
already too high. The provincial 
officials, as acute as children in 
detecting weaknesses in their 
parents, soon perceived that they 
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could take liberties. Aggressions 
were resumed, for which the con- 
suls were severely forbidden to 
seek local redress. Every dispute 
or outrage arising in the provinces 
was to be referred to Peking, 
which to the local officials was 
like throwing Brer Rabbit into 
the briar-patch. They desired no 
better way of ridding themselves 
of the trouble. But no satisfac- 
tion to injured Britons was ever 
obtained from Peking, which be- 
came a sink where every question 
was quenched, a byword, as at 
this day. The position of the 
British communities thus became 
worse than ever; they were de- 
prived of one source of protection 
without obtaining any other. Sir 
R. Alcock may be acquitted of 
personal responsibility for this fan- 
tastic policy, yet none the less it 
rendered his mission in the high 
diplomatic sphere a nullity, as he 
himself declared in bitterness of 
soul in numerous despatches to the 
Foreign Office. 

To an active and earnest mind 
such impotence was galling; and, 
as happens in domestic life, some 
contretemps out of doors will cause 
a man to relieve his feelings by 
snapping at his family, so the 
baffled Minister, true to his tradi- 
tion, would occasionally turn on 
his merchants and blame their un- 
reasonable expectations for the ob- 
structiveness of the Chinese. To 
the Foreign Office, however, he 
laid bare, as with a surgeon’s 
knife, the whole case against the 
Chinese Government, harping ever 
on the old string, that the treaties 
having been made by force — 
“naked physical force”—it was 
only by the same agency they 
could be maintained. Such com- 
ments were, of course, an implied 
reflection on the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government, which he 
showed to be founded on a concep- 
tion having no foundation in fact. 
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grew and multiplied until they 
could no longer be borne, and 
the law of non-resistance was at 
last broken through. Some of the 
consuls assumed the responsibility 
of making reprisals, when they 
could get a naval officer to back 
them. The most salutary effects 
invariably followed, for the most 
lawless places, after a display of 
foreign force, became the most 
tranquil, sometimes with marked 
increase of local prosperity. No 
better example can be cited than 
that of Yangchow, a proud and 
populous city on the Grand Canal, 
where outrages on missionaries 
were promptly punished in a 
memorable manner, with the re- 
sult that the missionaries have 
ever since found it a most con- 
genial headquarters station. It 
is not to be doubted that the 
Minister in his heart approved 
these measures, so much after his 
old manner, but the Home Govern- 
ment disapproved, and he had to 
follow suit. The consequence, 
which was predicted, was a re- 
newal of outrages and massacres 
on a larger scale, which have con- 
tinued to this day. 

We have referred to the two dis- 
pensations under which Sir R. Al- 
cock served, the Provincial and the 
Central. Under the first he suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; under the second 
he failed, inevitably, not because 
its principle was wrong, but because 
it was carried out in disregard of 
patent facts. Still the disappoint- 
ments and self-contradictions to 
which he was exposed require some 
further explanation. His first and 
last periods of service were divided 
by another line of cleavage which 
was not shown on the surface. 
We should get nearer the true 
meaning of things if we regarded 
the two dispensations as Palmer- 
stonian and post-Palmerstonian. 
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Under the former her Majesty’s 
Government spoke with a clear 
voice, under the second its utter- 
ances have never been coherent. 
It is indeed a noteworthy fact 
that no English statesman has 
approached Lord Palmerston in 
practical knowledge of China, nor 
have any of our representatives in 
the front rank approached Alcock 
and Parkes. With such a trio in 
charge of our relations, our second 
war could hardly have been pro- 
voked, for the simple reason that 
provocation would have _ been 
nipped in the bud. It is not of 
course denied that there have been 
servants of the Crown whose know- 
ledge of “China” far transcended 
that of any of those named; but 
that was not the China of common 
life, and their mistake lay in con- 
founding two things which are 
perfectly distinct. The pilot, know- 
ing his landmarks, may steer safely 
by a steeple or a headland without 
exhausting the parish history or 
speculating on the geology of the 
district ; and taking China on the 
showing of her literature as the 
China with which we have to deal, 
leads to the same unpleasant con- 
sequences as treating Greece in 
that manner. It is true that even 
Palmerston, cowed by a clamour, 
failed to support Sir Rutherford in 
Japan; but the Premier was eighty, 
an age when a man should be con- 
tent to smoke his pipe in the “ ingle 
neuk” and recount the brave deeds 
of old. 

Amid the disillusions of Peking 
Sir R. Alcock found there at least 
one legitimate source of pleasure. 
The Custom-House which he had 
planted as a sapling in the nursery 
of Shanghai in 1854 was now a 
goodly tree transplanted to the 
capital, and with branches in all 
the treaty ports. There had been 
a natural resistance to the exten- 
sion of the foreign administration ; 
but the institution having been 
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made responsible for the collection 
of the indemnities imposed by the 
late treaties, it received the potent 
support of the British and French 
Governments, which protected it 
during the years when the indem- 
nities were being paid, after which 
the institution was strong enough 
to stand alone. And so Ohina 
benefited by what was imposed 
upon her by the strong hand. 

It was an interesting coincidence 
that the parent and the monthly 
nurse of the Imperial Customs 
should once more be harnessed 
together, for Mr Wade continued 
to be Chinese Secretary under the 
Ministry of Sir R. Alcock, and 
naturally they both took pride in 
the growing usefulness of the ser- 
vice. For in a country so loosely 
organised and destitute of modern 
appliances an institution like that 
had to undertake miscellaneous 
duties, which in a Western country 
would be distributed over several 
Government departments. Light- 
ing the coast, purchasing warships, 
postal and even political services 
of the most varied kind, have 
fallen to the lot of the Ohinese 
Oustoms, and to such an extent as 
to provoke the jealousy of foreign 
Powers. 

It could scarcely have been a 
prevision of the later developments 
of the Customs service which in- 
spired Consul Alcock in setting up 
the collectorate in 1854, Probably 
he only acted on the instinct for 
doing the right thing at the 
moment, which is the secret of all 
success. Nevertheless it speaks 
well for the soundness of his 
diagnosis that, after the shock of 
three or four wars, a crushing 
indemnity, and forty years of 
speculative experimenting, the 
Consul’s simple remedy should be 
found to contain the one healing 
principle for the maladies of the 
Chinese State, its true elixir 
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of life. Oorrect finance being 
the corner-stone of all efficiency, 
& proper revenue service not only 
fulfilled its immediate purpose, 
but stands to-day as a working 
model for those wider national re- 
forms which are necessary to en- 
able China to weather the storms 
which now gather round her. 
Efficiency, however, was, and is, 
only attainable under foreign man- 
agement—a thing the Chinese 
Government will never listen to 
until driven to extr€mity, even 
with the beneficent example of 
the Maritime Customs in their own 
hands. We blame their obtuse- 
ness, yet it is not difficult to for- 
mulate reasons for the Chinese 
objection to foreign interference. 
They are somewhat in the posi- 
tion‘ of a parvenu who engages an 
artist to decorate his mansion: the 
servant becomes the master. And 
if it be only to “‘save the State” 
that drastic remedies are recom- 
mended, the reply, unexpressed, is 
substantially that which was popu- 
larly attributed to Lord Derby in 
respect to a certain kind of sherry. 
There is probably no Chinaman 
living who cares half as much for 
the preservation of his State as 
those altruistic foreigners do who 
apprehend terrible consequences 
from its break-up. 

For these reasons it was easier 
to force an alien institution on the 
Government than to get it to take 
root in Chinese soil ; and no doubt, 
after the withdrawal of the foreign 
garrisons, some judicious nursing 
was needed to safeguard the sap- 
ling. Naturally, the chief sym- 
pathy with the new service was 
shown by Great Britain, for ma- 
terial and personal considerations. 
Equally naturally, her sympathy 
provoked corresponding antipathy 
in other quarters, a feeling which, 
under the exciting circumstances 
of the past few years, has assumed 
3 L 
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an actively aggressive form. The 
Maritime Customs was thus placed 
in the line of fire between hostile 
camps, and every blow aimed at 
the Inspectorate was considered 
as good as delivered against Eng- 
land. The attack on the Inspector- 
General which all but succeeded 
in 1896, when a nominee of the 
French Minister was appointed to 
the office, is, if we are to believe 
the newspapers, being renewed by 
France and Russia. These Powers 
probably do not hamper their policy 
by the reflection that, so far from 
Great Britain deriving advantages 
from the British nationality of the 
Inspector-General, the case is pre- 
cisely reversed, seeing the mere 
suspicion of such favouritism would 
ruin his influence. And if Great 
Britain has been of any assistance 
in supporting the Customs, it has 
rather been in the way of mak- 
ing it the medium of concessions 
granted to China. 

Of course, in seeking to change 
the nationality of its head, the 
allies have no conscious purpose 
of destroying the service. China, 
so long as she remains a sovereign 
State, would be within her right 
in appointing whom she pleased 
to collect her revenues. Yet it 
may be permissible to doubt 
whether, under a French or Rus- 
sian régime, the relations between 
Customs and Legations would con- 
tinue to bear the platonic char- 
acter which has marked those 
hitherto existing. 

Our position in China has not 
been improved by the vicious 
practice which was allowed to 
grow up during Sir R. Alcock’s 
term of office, whether consciously 
initiated by him or not, of H.M. 
Government going behind their 
accredited agents, not for informa- 
tion so much as for guidance,— 
guidance which could only be 
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towards the Dismal Swamp. The 
first public exhibition of the new 
tactics was the despatch of Mr 
Burlingame, United States Minis- 
ter to China, in 1868 to the Courts 
of Europe and the Government 
of America, to explain ‘ China’s 
difficulties” in observing her 
treaty engagements. Mr Burlin- 
game was a political rhetorician. 
After making his début as Chinese 
emissary in the United States, he 
descended like a tornado on poor 
Lord Olarendon, who, without 
Palmerston, was like a sweet-pea 
without its stick. How any Eng- 
lish gentleman could be taken in 
by the wild and windy eloquence 
of such an orator, and how a 
Minister of State could accept the 
allegations of an advocate inter- 
ested only in misleading him, in 
preference to the word of the loyal 
servants of the Crown, are mys- 
teries into which it would be 
profitless to pry. But the fact 
was that Mr Burlingame converted 
Lord Clarendon to the Chinese 
view that they should in all cases 
be left alone, strict injunctions in 
that sense being sent to Minister 
and consuls. The foreign com- 
munities in China received the 
announcement with consternation. 
Their apprehensions of the conse- 
quences were but too soon justi- 
fied, and the recrudescence of out- 
rage and massacre, which ensued 
in 1870, has extended to our own 
time. 

The Queen’s Government, how- 
ever, have learned very little from 
all that, for they have never wholly 
abandoned the habit, so unhappily 
begun, of bestowing their con- 
fidences elsewhere than on their 
own agents, with results always of 
the most detrimental kind. Our 
Ministers in China have submit- 
ted, some with deep resentment, 
all with deadening effects on their 
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energies. Sir H. Parkes, by tak- 
ing advantage of the troubles 
with France, certainly managed 
to clear off large arrears of griev- 
ances; but even his strong will 
and clear sense of duty would 
probably never have carried him 
much further until some better 
understanding had been arrived at 
between himself and the Foreign 
Office. 

Nor does this exhaust the list of 
the disadvantages under which the 
British Legation has been labour- 
ing. It has been content to stand 
very much on the ancient ways— 
and on its dignity, keeping to the 
beaten track, and avoiding rather 
than inviting those wayside confi- 
dences which its more genial neigh- 
bours have sometimes found so con- 
venient. Its faculty for gathering 
useful knowledge has never, in 
fact, been seriously cultivated. 
Consular reports and Customs sta- 
tistics tell nothing of what is pass- 
ing in the street. Yet with such 
poor equipment the Minister is ex- 
pected to hold his own with col- 
leagues served by perfect intelli- 
gence departments. The German 
Minister is of course armed at all 
points. France has a whole hier- 
archy of Lazarists working in the 
byways of the capital and the 
palace ; Russia has her traditional 
facilities,—and as the produce of 
the two agencies are pooled, not 
a paper, however secret, nor a con- 
versation, however private, but 
finds its way into the archives of 
both legations. With the cards in 
their hands these two can play a 
bold game, whether in advancing 
their own or thwarting their rivals’ 
projects. 

The natural effect was well 
shown two and a half years ago, 
when the British Minister at- 
tempted to prevent the execution 
of a French Convention, of which 
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we have heard so much, when in 
the very act of signature. Had 
the case been reversed, the French 
Minister would have been ac- 
quainted with each step in the 
negotiation from the beginning, 
and would have prevented its 
coming near the point of sig- 
nature. 

By all accounts we have now 
got a representative in Peking 
who has an open mind and an 
open eye, is practical and sensible, 
well disposed towards the mercan- 
tile communities, and recognises 
the duty of supporting them in 
their lawful pursuits; who, in 
short, is not disinclined to pierce 
the official cocoon which has half 
mummified some of his predeces- 
sors. Such a man, whatever his 
capacity may be, might still do 
something to recover lost ground 
if he were loyally backed. And 
as he was the special selection of 
the present Government, the least 
they can do is to give him a 
chance to make the Legation an 
effective agency for the promotion 
of the country’s interests. 

Consider the audacity of free 
initiative, whereby the French 
Minister has wrung concession 
after concession from the Chinese 
without other force—not even in- 
structions from his Government 
—than knowledge of the people 
he is dealing with and the “lay 
of the land.” M. Gérard learned 
more, practically, of China in two 
years than we have done in fifty, 
for he went direct to the heart of 
things, perceiving that Ohina was 
not an Intelligence to be reasoned 
with, but a body to be moved. 
And Germany too has found out 
the trick, She might have gone on 
negotiating for ever for a coaling- 
station, which she would kave 
accepted on terms agreeable to 
China. She has now possessed 
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herself of the finest naval harbour ! 
on the coast, on terms to which 


China will scarcely be a party, . 


except by courtesy. 

It would be idle to speculate on 
the manner in which Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock might have borne 
himself during such times as we 
are now passing through. Accus- 
tomed to play the leading part 
among his peers, the ré/e of second 
fiddle in a jangling orchestra could 
hardly have been congenial to him, 
nor its practical results satisfac- 
tory. But if the true statesman 
is the man of his own epoch, never 
behind nor yet too much in ad- 
vance of it, then the deceased 
veteran’s claim to that distinction 
is indubitable. And though it 
may be said his epoch receded 


from him like a falling tide when 
the affairs of the empire fell into 
paralytic hands, he still did his 
best to maintain the manlier tra- 
dition. It does not come within 
the scope of this article to consider 
either the first or the last stages 
of his public life,—his early ser- 
vices in the Peninsula, or his 
honorary services in sundry social 
capacities during his twenty-eight 
years of retirement. Suffice it 
here to say, that a man who for 
sixty-five years, under the pub- 
lic eye, bore throughout a name 
unsullied by a stain, and who, 
under the severest stress, ever 
held high the honour and the 
interests of his country, leaves an 
example of which his countrymen 
may be proud. 


1 See remarks on Kyao-chiao Bay in ‘‘ The Chinese Oyster,” ‘ Maga,’ February 
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‘THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR’: 


‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 





SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., 


AND PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


“No man since Aischylus could 
have written ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor’”—such are the words of 
Mr Gladstone, quoted in the Life 
of Lord Tennyson. “The most 
pure and powerful of all the 
tragedies that Scott ever penned” 
—such is the deliberate criticism 
of Lockhart. ‘‘ Scott’s first ap- 
proach to failure in prose”—such 
is the verdict of Professor Saints- 
bury on a book which, whatever be 
its merits or demerits, is unique in 
the position which it holds amongst 
the Waverley Novels. Criticism, 
vagrant as are its moods, could 
hardly in all its utterances show 
any wider discordance than this. 
Professor Saintsbury is the last 
man we should either suspect or 
accuse of wanton paradox, that 
facile trick of the “lesser tribes, 
without the law.” His opinions 
compel respect, and unwary objec- 
tors may well dread the weapons 
which he can draw from a store- 
house abundantly supplied with 
learning and ingenious argument. 
But he must himself confess—and 
in his anticipations of objection we 
read the confession—that here he 
has committed himself to a para- 
dox ; and he has too clear an esti- 
mate of, and too deep a sympathy 
with, the opinions of the devout 
admirers of Scott, not to be 
conscious that he is supporting a 
view which can commend itself 
only to a small minority amongst 
them, and will call upon his head 
the wrath of many. It may be 
permitted, then, with no disrespect 
for the Professor’s authority, and 
with no lack of that gratitude 


which he has earned from all lovers 
of Scott for the sketch which he 
has given us in his contribution to 
the “Famous Scots” Series —a 
sketch which is fresh and fascina- 
ting even after all that has been 
written about Scott—to impugn 
the verdict which he has here pro- 
nounced, and to question the argu- 
ments by which he has striven to 
buttress it in the September num- 
ber of ‘Maga.! It is not probable 
that even Professor Saintsbury’s 
dissent will shake a point so fixed 
in the creed of Scott’s admirers as 
the acceptance of the unique su- 
premacy in its own kind of ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor’; but it 
may nevertheless be worth while 
to restate the grounds of adherence 
to the views quoted in our opening 
lines, were it only to avoid the 
possible inference that silence in 
the face of a boldly uttered heresy 
was to be construed as assent. 
Let us see whether we have rea- 
sonable ground for the faith that 
is in us, 

And first let us deal with a 
matter which it may be well to 
dispose of, although it does not 
really affect the verdict one way 
or the other. Professor Saintsbury 
defends his opinion by an argu- 
ment drawn from Scott’s condition 
when ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ 
was written. ‘All this,” he says 
in confirmation of his strictures, 
“ig not in the least surprising, 
since he was in agonies during 
the most of the composition, and 
nearly died before its close.” Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury attaches so much 
importance to this that he repeats 











1 The Two Tragedies—A Note. By Professor Saintsbury. 
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it in his September defence. The 
tragic action is not right, he says ; 
and he adds in a note, “It would, 
indeed, have been odd if it were, 
considering that the author wrote 
it in a succession of trances of 
bodily agony, and had even less 
consciousness of what he had 
written than one has of the usual 
bad dream after waking from it.” 
Professor Saintsbury can hardly 
expect to appease the murmurs of 
Scott’s admirers by such a plea. 
We have been wont to dwell upon 
the achievements of Scott’s sick- 
ness and agony; but it was with 
no thought of begging, on account 
of that sickness and agony, for 
leniency in criticism, or of bating 
one jot of the reverence which 
his supremacy commands. That 
achievement is consummate, not 
because in his pain he did well 
enough to plead for mitigation 
of judgment, but because his 
sovereignty was never more clear. 
Analyse them as we please, the 
workings of genius often delight 
to baffle us: and when we read 
that after Scott’s illness, during 
which he had dictated ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ the whole had 
passed completely from his mem- 
ory, we can only be silent, and 
agree with Ballantyne “in think- 
ing that the history of the human 
mind contains nothing more won- 
derful” than such a trance of in- 
spiration. There is no middle 
position. Either we are right in 
believing that the fire of Scott’s 
genius never burned more purely 
than in that mysterious vision, 
when he was “but fire and air” 
and had given “ his other elements 
to baser life” —or else we are 
utterly wrong. We refuse to crave 
on his behalf for quarter by sick- 
bed apologies. 

But Professor Saintsbury is 
here guilty of a curious inconsist- 
ency. If Scott’s fire burned dim 


because of sickness, the cause 
must have been uniform in its 
effects. But during that same 
sickness Scott produced another 
novel; and of it—‘A Legend of 
Montrose’— Professor Saintsbury 
is inclined to think “that Scott 
never did anything much better.” 
After this admission, the Professor 
must not quarrel with us if we 
will have none of his apologies for 
this alleged failure. If Scott’s 
genius burned at its full bright- 
ness when it created Dugald 
Dalgetty, its vision was not 
obscured when, under the shadow 
of the same cloud, it saw, in all 
its striking vividness, the tragedy 
of ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
Before discussing the grounds 
upon which Professor Saintsbury 
defends his paradox, it is needful 
to point out a slip into which he 
or his printer has fallen in the 
quotation of Lockhart’s verdict. 
What Lockhart said was “the 
most pure and powerful of all the 
tragedies that Scott ever penned ” 
—not, as Professor Saintsbury 
quotes it, “the most pure and 
perfect.” Professor Saintsbury is 
the last to make light of such a 
discrepancy, however easy it may 
be for memory—or the printer— 
to play us such tricks: and the 
difference is of very vital import- 
ance. Few even of Scott’s most 
loyal admirers would choose per- 
Section as his most striking quality ; 
and it may be doubted whether 
Professor Saintsbury would at 
first hand, and otherwise than by 
some waywardness of suggestion, 
have applied the word to him. It 
is the power of the tragedy which 
Lockhart maintains, and which 
the comparison with Aischylus sug- 
gests ; and it is to that power that 
the vast majority of three genera- 
tions of readers has paid obeisance. 
What, then, are the grounds 
upon which Professor Saintsbury 
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invites us to believe that ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor’ is “‘ Scott’s 
first approach to failure in prose” ? 
He tells us that the fortunes of 
the House of Ravenswood do not 
rouse our sympathy ; that Edgar 
is a “sulky stagy creature, in the- 
atrical poses and a black plumed 
hat, who cannot even play the 
easy and perennially attractive part 
of desdichado so as to keep our 
compassion”; that Lucy is “a 
simpleton so utter and complete 
that it is difficult even to be sorry 
for her, especially as Ravenswood 
would have made a detestable 
husband”; that “the mother is 
meant to be and is” (does Professor 
Saintsbury mean to say that the 
identity between the effect and the 
intention of the character is a 
flaw 7) ‘a repulsive virago, and the 
father a time-serving and almost 
vulgar intriguer”; and that Scott 
has provided — surely Professor 
Saintsbury here out - paradoxes 
paradox —“ very few subsidiary 
characters to support and carry off 
the principals.” This last criticism 
almost tempts us to think that the 
novel must in part have slipped as 
effectually out of Professor Saints- 
bury’s memory as it did out of 
Scott’s. Not to mention those 
whom the Professor himself cites, 
has he forgotten Alice, and Lord 
Bittlebrains, and Gibbie Girder 
and his womankind? Does he 
not think even Mr Bide-the-Bent 
might pass muster as a subsidi- 
ary character? or Mortsheugh the 
grave-digger ? 

As for Ravenswood, if the 
memories of Donizetti and of the 
Lyceum stage weigh too heavily 
upon Professor Saintsbury, this 
scarcely can be counted as the 
fault of Scott; but surely the 
feathers in his hat might have 
been pardoned, if only for that one 
feather which “the rippling waves 
of the rising tide wafted to Caleb’s 
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feet,” when “the old man took it 
up, dried it, and placed it in his 
bosom.” Let it be granted that 
Edgar would not have made a 
model husband, does not Professor 
Saintsbury think that such criti- 
cism is rather too general in its 
application to be of much point? 
Who knew it better than Scott, 
and who, indeed, insists upon it 
more earnestly, until he convinces 
us that the union of Edgar and of 
Lucy would have been fraught 
with scarce less presage of misery 
than their separation? Professor 
Saintsbury complains that the 
whole tragedy would have been 
solved, had Lucy chosen to insist 
upon independence, braved her 
kindred, married Edgar Ravens- 
wood, and settled down as the con- 
tented mistress of the household 
at Wolf’s Crag; and in view of 
this possible and simple settlement 
of matters, he would have us be- 
lieve that there is no tragedy at 
all. Will not Professor Saints- 
bury himself admit that such criti- 
cism, applied all round, might end 
in a mere parody of every tragedy 
that has stirred the world? If 
Romeo and Juliet, without giving 
a thought to their family troubles, 
had settled their affairs for them- 
selves, would the tragedy have 
been solved ? 

It is, in truth, a mere perversion 
of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ to 
say that the tragedy depends upon 
the success or failure of the love 
of Edgar and of Lucy. Is there 
no interest in the House of Ravens- 
wood, when that house represented 
a hundred others in Scotland whose 
pride had survived their prosperity, 
who still clung to a tradition, often 
perverted, but still noble, of hero- 
ism and of honour, and whose place 
was being usurped by the baser 
agents of political intrigue? Does 
not Scott show as clearly as words 
can do that Lucy’s love was largely 
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the fruit of delusion, and that its 
object was “the ideal picture of 
chivalrous excellence which Lucy 
had pictured to herself in the 
Master of Ravenswood”? Is 
Edgar’s love ever heart - whole, 
and does he not admit to him- 
self doubts and misgivings which 
showed that it was a passion far 
different from love that had him 
under its mastery? The tragedy 
of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ lies 
in no story of the love of man and 
maiden. It is one of those trage- 
dies that grow out of the poisoned 
soil of civil dissension and intrigue, 
when the time is out of joint, and 
the passions are roused to fever- 
heat, or perverted to the basest 
uses. The victory at such times 
is not to the chivalrous, the brave, 
or the highly strung. They too 
often fail, as Edgar failed, to grip 
their destiny by the throat, and 
choose their own path, and so 
failing they make shipwreck of 
their lives. Those still frailer 
suffer even more. When Professor 
Saintsbury speaks of Lucy as a 
simpleton, and seems to find an 
inconsistency in Scott’s description 
of her spirit as high, does he forget 
the influences to which her mother 
exposed her? Does he think that 
because we do not burn witches 
now, the belief in diabolical devices 
was not strong enough in the Scot- 
land of Queen Anne to destroy rea- 
son and to goad to madness spirits 
moreevenly balanced than the spirit 
of Lucy Ashton? Is the tragedy 
less real because its accessories are 
not those that would have been 
employed in our own day? 

The keynote of that tragedy is 
struck in one of the opening chap- 
ters, when Lucy Ashton sings “in 
an ancient air, to which some one 
had adapted the words,” begin- 
ning— 

**Look not thou on beauty’s charm- 
ing.” 








What is the real meaning of these 
words, which on a superficial read- 
ing might seem but a counsel of 
worldly wisdom? Are they not, 
indeed, the expression of the deep- 
est sarcasm? ‘ Be deaf to all the 
calls of love or of chivalry: stand 
aside from all for which men main- 
tain great struggles and do great 
deeds: seek no influence, pursue 
nothing for which life is worth 
living —only then will you win 
ease of life, and quietness in 
death.” Was ever sentence more 
bitter passed upon humanity ? 
And is there no power in the 
tragedy that preserves that note 
throughout its every phase, and 
turns each subordinate incident to 
the service of one consistent idea? 

Far more might be said in sup- 
port of Lockhart’s verdict, “the 
most pure and powerful of all the 
tragedies that Scott ever penned”; 
and Professor Saintsbury must 
show stronger arguments before 
he compels our assent to his para- 
dox as to the “approach to failure.” 
If this is failure, what is success? 
Granting to the full the correct- 
ness of Professor Saintsbury’s dis- 
tinction between the tragic and 
the sentimental, and admitting 
with some qualifications his asser- 
tion that in tragedy the connection 
between cause and effect must be 
adequate, necessary, and just, 
we may yet be permitted to doubt 
whether his description of the 
crux of the tragedy in ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor’ is correct; and 
if it appears that he has mistaken 
what is after all only one incident 
for the main interest of the story, 
then the whole basis of his attack 
is destroyed. It is for the lovers 
of Scott to say whether they will 
surrender their loyalty to the 
Professor's arguments. 

But there is one more fatal flaw 
in Professor Saintsbury’s indict- 
ment. Suppose that all his argu- 
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ments were just and unassailable, 
and that with all its profound 
interest and pathos ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor’ still fell short of 
the perfect type of tragedy — 
would it then follow that it was 
‘“‘an approach to failure”? What 
is it that Professor Saintsbury 
expects? Does he consider that 
the rules of criticism are so rigid 
that they demand in a romance, 
based upon actual historical fact, 
and illustrative of Scottish man- 
ners at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, a strict conformity 
to the canons of the tragic drama ? 
and that if such a romance lacks 
that conformity it is “‘an approach 
to failure”? Since when has such 
a theory been propounded? If 
accepted, how many novels will 
stand the test? Who has ever 
claimed for Scott that he was 
great chiefly as a dramatist? He 
was notoriously careless as to his 
plots: over and over again he con- 
fesses how distasteful and tedious 
it was to wind up his story, and 
tells us that his only anxiety was 
to pack the puppets back into 
their box as fast as possible. He 
was supreme not by virtue of con- 


I have no complaint to make of 
Sir Henry Oraik’s strictures on 
my views. When a man strikes a 
shield, well known to be perilous, 
with the sharp end of the lance, 
he must expect a champion to 
appear, and must be prepared to 
keep his own stirrups—if he can. 
It is only a compliment when the 
champion is a doughty one. The 
worst of it is that, in rencounters 
of this kind with the pen, it is 
difficult to keep to the main issues. 
“* Replies, duplies, quadruplies ”— 
Sir Henry will remember the quo- 
tation—are apt to lose themselves 
in details, I, too, noted with in- 
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struction, but in the absence of it. 
And yet none the less it is true 
that in this one novel he has ful- 
filled, as no other novelist has ever 
done, and as he himself has never 
done elsewhere, dramatic condi- 
tions by which he was not bound, 
and by which it would be absurd 
that romance should be fettered ; 
and that he has united in this 
single work the free play and 
variety of romance with the fun- 
damental unity of the tragic 
drama. It is at least conceivable 
that this achievement was not 
accomplished in spite of illness, 
but was actually due to the mental 
detachment which for the time 
forced Scott’s fancy and imagina- 
tion to work unconsciously amidst 
the tortures of intense pain. His 
genius then chiefly showed its 
consummate power in one peculiar 
kind. That ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor’ is his greatest novel few 
perhaps will maintain. But surely 
the vast majority of critics will 
recognise in it, not ‘an approach 
to failure,” but a combination of 
romance and dramatic tragedy 
which is absolutely unique. 
Henry CRAIK. 


terest Mr Gladstone’s expression 
in the ‘Life of Lord Tennyson,’ 
but it was not the first time that 
fortune had placed me in camps 
opposite to his. I quite agree 
(in fact, Sir Henry quotes the 
words in which I practically ad- 
mitted) that the fate of the House 
of Ravenswood might have been 
made a sufficient central interest : 
I only say that to me it has not 
been so made—a matter of “ total 
impression” rather than of argu- 
ment. I must mildly disclaim all 
intention of paradox. Paradoxy— 
there is authority for the form— 
is only a young man’s doxy; her 
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charms lose their power on those 
who have entered the browner 
shades on the other side of the 
Age of Wisdom. I cannot admit 
the inconsistency with which Sir 
Henry upbraids me in regard to 
the ‘Legend’ and the ‘Bride’: 
for we are not, I think, told that 
Sir Walter forgot the former as he 
forgot the latter, and the grip of 
mind necessary to conduct the 
tragic or epical action of the one 
piece would not be required in 
handling the less pathetic than 
ethical Odyssey of Dalgetty. And 
when I am charged with confusing 
the claims of a novel and a tragedy, 
I may surely reply that it is as a 
tragedy that ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor’ is always praised. Mr 
Gladstone was evidently thinking 
of it as such, or his reference to 
fischylus has no meaning; Lock- 
hart (I am sorry for the misprint 
of “ perfect”) expressly calls it a 
“tragedy.” We have been invit- 
ed by its admirers to consider it as 
such, and as such, though not mere- 
ly, I have mainly considered it. 
But I would fain meet Sir 
Henry in a style more “ manful 
under shield” than is possible on 
the ground of these quillets; and 
luckily he provides me with an ex- 
cellent dependence. “If Romeo 
and Juliet,” he asks me, “ without 
giving a thought to their family 
troubles, had settled their affairs 
for themselves, would the tragedy 
have been solved?” I am obliged 
to Sir Henry for this question, 
not merely because in Aristophanic 
language AaB dédwxe, but because 
I think it really puts the issue 
fairly and squarely. At any rate 
I am quite content to accept judg- 
ment on it. I can hardly think of a 
case which makes more strongly for 
my own view of the matter than 
this case of Romeo and Juliet; 
especially since no one can doubt 
that Sir Walter himself must, 
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consciously or unconsciously, have 
had the parallel in mind. The 
points which I find in the con- 
duct of the action here are ex- 
actly those which I desiderate in 
the conduct of the action in ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

When the “tragic fault,” or 
rather combination of faults— 
Romeo’s inconstancy to Rosaline, 
Juliet’s overhasty (if it was over- 
hasty) acceptance of him, and the 
breach of filial duty by both in 
contracting and concealing a mar- 
riage abhorrent to their parents 
—when this fault is once com- 
mitted, all goes as it should. The 
hapless lovers give no inept as- 
sistance to the inauspicious stars 
they have provoked. They have 
promptly “settled their affairs for 
themselves” in the securest way 
they can, by that double sacra- 
ment of ceremonial and passionate 
union which they know even the 
Pope himself dare not break, ex- 
cept by subterfuge. Both are 
guiltless of Mercutio’s death, the 
cause of Romeo’s exile, intimately 
connected as it is with the family 
religion of hate which they have 
broken. Romeo’s enforced ab- 
sence makes him helpless in the 
rapid sequence of events, and he 
cannot avoid being deceived by 
Balthasar’s false news. But it is 
to Juliet that we must look for 
the great, the absolute difference. 
That chrysolite of girls never fails 
for one moment in the course of 
action which, while it hurries the 
catastrophe, is yet the necessary 
and right course for her. She 
never had the chance—we know 
very well how she would have 
taken it—of confrontation at once 
with Paris and with Romeo, and 
of casting in her lot with her 
lover for better or for worse. 
She would have been —she is — 
proof against the wiles of any 
“ancient damnation” whatsoever. 
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She, too, can use the dagger; she 
is from the first perfectly resolved 
to use it, but she will do it before, 
not after, she has been false. And 
she is compos mentis in all her 
passion and despair. She em- 
braces the “kind of hope” that 
the friar holds out, though it is 
a kind of hope which would send 
the Lucies of the world into 
swoons or idiocy. Her imagina- 
tion is neither torpid nor dis- 
traught ; she can see the horrors, 
real and fancied, of the vault, and 
yet drink the potion. Nor in the 
catastrophe itself is there a single 
point on which Momus can fix and 
say, “ Here a girl or a man of fair 
sense and spirit would have acted 
otherwise.” No deed of Romeo’s, 
none of Juliet’s, could have al- 
tered, could have been expected 
to alter, the inevitable close. The 
pity of it is neither illegitimately 
heightened nor legitimately marred 
by the unreason of it ; the penalty 
of the tragic fault, the Nemesis of 
the half-illicit enjoyment, comes, 
resistless perhaps, but, at any rate, 
not after the first incurring of 
it, unreasonably invited. At no 
point can we say what I at least 
still must say at the scene of the 
matrriage-contract in Ravenswood 
Castle. I do not quarrel with 
those whose sympathies can make 
a compromise with their criticism 
so as to enable them to drop un- 
grudging tears on Lucy’s tomb. 
But (if the County Paris, a well- 
neaning but most unlucky gentle- 
man, will excuse a purely rhetori- 
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cal usurpation of his words) “ Lay 
me with Juliet!” 

The contrast. itself, I venture to 
think, is not purely rhetorical at 
all, but logical in the strictest 
sense. To the merits in detail 
of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ I 
never have hesitated to do justice, 
though I think them more spar- 
ingly found than in the case of 
most of the earlier novels. I 
will even cheerfully give Sir 
Henry the “feather.” As for 
the novel as a whole, and as a 
novel, I am sure Sir Henry will 
excuse my reminding him that 
Lockhart, with whom here also 
I do not agree, thought the in- 
troduction of Oaleb Balderstone a 
‘serious blemish” ; and that Scott 
himself, when he came to the 
knowledge of the book, thought it 
“monstrous gross and grotesque 
as a whole.” I lay no stress on 
this ; I do not, in fact, agree with 
it any more than with Lockhart’s 
eulogy, and we all know Sir 
Walter’s belittling way as to his 
own masterpieces. But I still 
maintain, for the reasons which 
‘Maga’ permitted me to give 
three months ago, that the tra- 
gedy of ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ is not “ pure,’—is indeed 
distinctly faulty; and that, as I 
observed in the little book of 
which Sir Henry speaks so kind- 
ly, it is in its composition and 
general character as a novel, not 
indeed a failure, but Scott’s first 
approach to one. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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‘MAGA’ AND HER PUBLISHERS. 


INTROSPECTION is a thing recom- 
mended alike by philosophers and 
divines, and once in eighty years 
is not too often for the exercise of 
serious self-examination. During 
all that long period it has been the 
privilege of ‘Maga’ to hold the 
mirror up to contemporary litera- 
ture; and while she has ever striven 
to encourage all that was best, she 
has never spoiled any child of 
genius by her backwardness in 
administering the rod. And now 
during these last few weeks she 
has had the opportunity of seeing 
herself as others see her, and 
more especially of seeing herself 
as reflected in the glass of a very 
distinguished and perhaps too 
partial Looker-on. It might be 
supposed that it was with some 
misgiving that ‘Maga,’ with this 
burden of years upon her, would 
look back on the crowded years 
of her early youth; but it is 
nearer the mark to say that her 
attitude towards her hoidenish 
days is one less of sorrow than 
amusement — resembling that of 
the incorrigible old gentleman of 
fiction who is always chuckling 
with a wicked smile, “We were 
gay dogs in these days, sir.” A 
great deal has been written of 
these gay and early days that is, 
we are convinced, the merest 
cant; and literary historians, in 
their pious horror at such atroci- 
ties, have always found it an easy 
-task to whitewash their respective 
clients at the expense of the 
others, so that even at the pres- 
ent day the attention of mutual 
improvement societies may be pro- 
fitably directed to the question 
whether ‘ Maga’ or the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
had the greater share in killing 
Keats. We are almost afraid to 
use so discredited a phrase as 





“spirit of the age”; but when 
‘Maga’ began her career, there 
is no question that a spirit— 
and that a very turbulent one— 
was abroad. It was a swashbuck- 
ler age, and there is no merit in 
any attempt to explain it away. 
The air resounded with blows, and 
the only marvel is that so little 
damage was done. Hunt and Haz- 
litt, Lockhart and Wilson, English 
bard and Scotch reviewer, have all 
outlived the noisy mélée, which, 
after all, was only a warfare of 
wit. The young critics were 
slightly intoxicated with a new 
sense of freedom and of power, 
and were infected by an almost 
Elizabethan gaiety of spirit; but 
nothing could be more ludicrous 
and misplaced than modern at- 
tempts at pharisaical extenuation. 
There is no denying the fact that 
‘Maga’ was conspicuous even in 
this noisy age, and exhibited from 
the first an unholy zest and apti- 
tude for the fray, and we rejoiced 
greatly that Mrs Oliphant boldly 
eschewed all conventional apolo- 
gies. It is curious to think that a 
woman should become the historian 
of Ambrose’s; but Mrs Oliphant’s 
sympathies were catholic enough 
even for such an _ undertaking, 
and we are sure the heroes of 
the ‘ Noctes’ would have gleefully 
risen up to hail her as an honorary 
associate of their club. 

The history of publishing has 
never fully been written, and one 
of the hardest tasks that will con- 
front the future historian of “ the 
Trade” will be to point out the 
transitional links between book- 
selling and publishing. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, to go back, as a hero- 
seeking generation might not un- 
fitly do, to William Caxton, to 
whom, it seems to us, due honour 
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has never been rendered as our 
first “publisher,” and the first to 
give fixity to our language. But 
this is too wide of our subject to 
admit of speculation, and it is 
more pertinent to our present pur- 
pose to recall such names as Ton- 
son, Lintot, Curll, Dodsley, and 
Cave. Many were the feuds Glor- 
ious John had with his publisher- 
bookseller, and Pope’s victims 
still grin deprecatingly at us from 
the pillory of the ‘Dunciad.’ So 
far as we can judge, the publisher 
of old had the best of it at the 
time, though the author had often 
the good fortune to present his 
side of the case in immortal prose 
or verse that has long outlived the 
cold logic of the bookseller’s ledger. 
But however difficult it may be to 
determine exactly when the real 
publisher was evolved, there need 
be no hesitation in counting pub- 
lishing proper among the products 
—some authors will have it among 
the disasters — of the nineteenth 
century. To step for a moment on 
the treacherous ground of general- 
isation, we would submit that the 
glorious eighteenth century—the 
Augustan age of Anne and “ that 
past Georgian day” which Thack- 
eray has conjured up to us in prose 
as Mr Dobson has in verse—is par 
excellence the Bohemian age of 
English literature. We have all 
long ago conceived our own picture 
of the eighteenth-century writer 
—a composite picture borrowed 
partly from the jests of Congreve 
and the playwrights, partly from 
the ‘Tatler,’ himself an “awful 
example,” but mostly from these 
delightful sketches of Goldsmith 
where we see the poor hack toiling 
for a rapacious bookseller. In 
truth it takes some courage even 
at the present day to say a word 
for the old bookseller, and we are 
glad to evade the task by quoting 
a notable passage from Boswell, 
referring to the publication of one 
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of the heroic achievements of our 
literature :— 


“ He had spent, during the progress 
of the work, the money for which he 
had contracted to write his Diction- 
ary. ... I once said to him, ‘I am 
sorry, sir, you did not get more for 
your Dictionary.’ His answer was, 
‘I am sorry too. But it was very 
well. The booksellers are generous, 
liberal- minded men.’ He, upon all 
occasions, did ample justice to their 
character in this respect. He con- 
sidered them as the patrons of litera- 
ture ; and, indeed, although they have 
been considerable gainers by his Dic- 
tionary, it is to them that we owe its 
having been undertaken and carried 
through at the risk of great expense, 
for they were not absolutely sure of 
being indemnified.” 


The first sentence of this passage 
we would specially commend to 
irritable authors for its delicious 
naiveté, and we doubt whether 
there is in all our literature a more 
succinct and unconsciously humor- 
ous presentation of the author- 
versus-publisher question. 

Few things are so fascinating in 
literature as the tracing of the 
course of any single development, 
and there is assuredly none so 
prominent in our day as that of 
periodical literature. When Sir 
Richard Steele launched the 
‘Tatler’ in 1709 he had certainly 
no prevision of its glorious pro- 
geny. One of its immediate 
results was the reawakening in 
Edinburgh of literary enthusiasm, 
the starting of the Easy Club, and 
the songs of Allan Ramsay. Of 
this movement our Burns was of 
course the most splendid offshoot ; 
but it is curious also to note that 
Scott owed his inspiration to the 
‘Tea-Table Miscellany,’ out of 
which, he says, “I was taught 
‘Hardiknute’ by heart before I 
could read the ballad myself. 
It was the first poem I ever 
learnt—the last I shall ever for- 
get.” Bub in periodical litera- 
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ture itself it was long before any 
new note was struck. The num- 
ber of papers was legion, but they 
were not original even in name, 
and it was not till 1731 that 
Edward Oave, the first publisher 
of Johnson, achieved a notable 
departure with the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ To us it seems that 
Sylvanus Urban was really in 
advance of his time. The con- 
ception of a miscellaneous maga- 
zine was there ; but in spite of the 
practice of a Johnson and a Gold- 
smith, it is clear that the time was 
not yet ripe for anonymous maga- 
zine writing. It is curious to 
think that the debt Scottish 
letters owed to Steele and Addi- 
son should have been repaid in 
kind almost a century later, but 
so it was. The Edinburgh of the 
early years of this century presents 
a strange analogy to the London of 
Queen Anne, and it was left to 
‘Maga’ in 1817 to revive and sur- 
pass the glories of the ‘ Tatler.’ 
There have been few more ani- 
mated and picturesque centres of 
literary activity than the Edin- 
burgh of William Blackwood’s 
youth. It was, not very happily 
perhaps, termed the Modern 
Athens, which was a designation 
too ambitious to escape for long 
the raillery of Southern critics. 
But the time was beyond all cavil 
the Augustan age of Scottish liter- 
ature, and Mrs Oliphant is right 
in declaring that the city was the 
cynosure of all eyes, the capital of 
the republic of letters. It is gen- 
erally easy for the cold-blooded 
analyst to trace back any literary 
endeavour to a source less generous 
than mere enthusiasm, but we are 
not aware that such has ever been 
the fate of this renascence of 
Scottish letters. The “Blue and 
Yellow” was a clear case of the 
spontaneous combustion of wit, 
and if any more remote cause be 
sought for its existence, it must be 
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looked for in the extraordinary 
fillip which modern publishing had 
given to the production of litera- 
ture. Scotland—which has given 
to the publishing world its Consta- 
ble, its Murray, its Blackwood, its 
Macmillan, e¢ multos alios—seems 
to us to afford the first example of 
modern publishing in the person 
of an unduly forgotten pioneer. 
The story of the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ has been so often told, and 
Lord Oockburn’s eloquent testi- 
mony to Archibald Constable’s 
princely methods and their effects 
is so well known, that it is only 
natural that earlier efforts should 
be forgotten. But there seems every 
reason to believe that an Edinburgh 
bookseller, Charles Elliot, was the 
founder of modern publishing, and 
that only premature death arrested 
an illustrious career. Constable’s 
testimony is alone sufficient. At 
a time when it was still common 
to find thirty booksellers’ names 
on a title-page, and when Johnson 
declared of remuneration at the 
rate of six guineas a sheet “that 
it might be obtained for a particu- 
lar sheet, but not communibus 
sheetibus,” Charles Elliot had al- 
ready begun the grand style of 
publishing, and had the courage to 
oppose the oligarchy of the London 
trade by planting a branch in its 
midst. All honour to him. His 
countrymen, including his son-in- 
law John Murray, nobly followed 
his example, and brought about 
such a signal revolution in the 
publishing world that, as has been 
well said, whereas the eighteenth 
century offers us the picture of 
a crowd of eager booksellers hover- 
ing round an author, there now 
appeared the spectacle of the pub- 
lisher distributing encouragement 
and splendid rewards to an eager 
clientele. 

It was partly no doubt policy, 
but it was more largely the force of 
circumstances, that determined the 
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uproarious character of ‘ Maga’s’ 
entry into the world. True, 
William Blackwood in his too 
great eagerness had already made 
one futile attempt; but he was 
quick to benefit by the lesson he 
learned from the incapacity of his 
first editors, and he showed his 
force of character by the prompti- 
tude with which he retrieved his 
error. We are introduced with 
rare vivacity into the eager pre- 
parations that took place within 
the shop in Princes Street before 
‘Maga’ proper made her memor- 
able début. The picture is as con- 
vincingly real as it is extraordin- 
arily vivid, and the effect of Mrs 
Oliphant’s narrative can be com- 
pared to nothing but a cine- 
matograph display. There is the 
bustling and eager Ettrick Shep- 
herd, rushing in and out with 
wildly impracticable schemes for 
taking the world by storm, yet 
with ever some method in his 
madness, which his more adroit 
and experienced confréres were 
quick to seize upon and bring to 
a point. There is the brilliant 
Christopher, bubbling over with 
unlimited fun and animal spirits, 
and full of the impetuous daring of 
irresponsible youth ; while beside 
him stands the shy proud figure of 
Lockhart, eager as the others for 
the fray, and only half-successfully 
concealing his excitement behind 
his caustic speech. And behind all 
is William Blackwood, the projector 
of the scheme, saying little, but 
observing all things, and viewing 
with mingled pleasure and anxiety 
the restless high spirits of his 
mettlesome team. Then at last 
the great day came when the doors 
were opened, and to the surprise 
not only of Edinburgh but of all 
the literary world there rushed 
out a chariot bearing the likeness 
of George Buchanan, driven by a 
grave “man in plain apparel,” and 
drawn by a team consisting of a 
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Leopard, a Scorpion, and a Boar. 
Never had there been seen so 
curious an equipage; but the re- 
solute driver knew the character 
of his strange team and the dangers 
of the course he was to follow. 
The commotion made was beyond 
the dreams even of the sturdy 
charioteer and his light-hearted 
steeds, and the law-courts soon re- 
sounded with the groans of the 
wounded in spirit who had fallen 
beneath the wheels. With feeble 
hands at the reins the coach would 
certainly have been overturned, for 
the team was restive and the road 
was rough, but William Blackwood 
made his first progress with ‘Maga’ 
successfully, and it is pleasant to 
think that while the personnel both 
of driver and of team has changed 
perforce with the passing years, the 
chariot itself has never undergone 
mishap or change, and has now 
all but completed its thousandth 
journey. 

At the commencement of her 
career ‘Maga’ was undoubtedly a 
war-chariot, designed to carry 
desolation into the camps of 
Whiggery and Cockney poetry, 
and there is no question about 
the vigour of her attack. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that either 
side had a monopoly of modesty 
or ferocity. When the play was 
with such finely edged tools as 
irony and mockery, it was in- 
evitable that blood should be 
occasionally drawn, but to attrib- 
ute excess of venom to the com- 
bating parties, as is so often done, 
is simply to commit the childish 
mistake of regarding in its literal 
significance a cartoon in ‘ Punch.’ 
The spirit of the fray is really 
expressed in the witty lines on 
Jeffrey, which Lockhart thrust in- 
to the mouth of the poor Odontist : 


**A man like him, (who doubts?) it 
hugely tickle 
To hear the slang of his own low 
Whig pack would, 
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He knows that he himself has been a 
Pickle, 
And must excuse the Random Shots 
of Black wood. 


I think of manhood if he had a particle 
He instantly his nonsense all retract 
would, 
And set about a clever leading article, 
To be inserted (if approved) by 
Blackwood.” 


It was a signal instance of sa- 
gacity and good-luck that deter- 
mined William Black wood’s choice 
of his first contributors. Each of 
the three had unquestionably the 
defects of his qualities; but the 
combination was brilliant and ir- 
resistible. All three of them, too, 
found in the newly created maga- 
zine the precise medium for which 
they had been unconsciously wait- 
ing, and they henceforth devoted 
themselves heart and soul to its 
service. So much is this the case, 
that their history and that of 
‘Maga’ become inextricably inter- 
woven, and any account of them 
is necessarily incomplete that does 
not view them asa “group.” “ Am- 
brose’s” was indeed an eighteenth- 
century revival, and if it is true 
that it presents more of the shadow 
than the substance of the club- 
life of that age, it is equally true 
that no literary coterie, with the 
single exception of Johnson’s club, 
has appealed to the popular ima- 
gination so vividly as embodying 
completely the pleasing idea of 
a literary symposium. And the 
later institution has this additional 
merit, that while the members of 
the Literary Club were held to- 
gether mainly by the bonds of 
social good-fellowship, the Black- 
wood group were inspired only by 
an almost quixotic devotion to the 
Mistress they served. The late 
Lord Neaves, when celebrating the 


five-hundredth birthday of the 
Lady in whose train he was ever 
a brilliant and witty courtier, did 
not hesitate to go still further 
back for a parallel to the whim- 
sical devotion which ‘ Maga’ al- 
ways compelled from her willing 
votaries, roundly asserting that— 


‘* Never since Arthur’s Round Table 
was seen 

Has so gallant a fellowship circled a 
Queen.” 


To many admirers of John Wil- 
son these memoirs by Mrs Oliphant! 
will probably bring the disappoint- 
ment attending the exploding of a 
tradition, for the Christopher she 
gives us is not quite the old man 
eloquent of the ‘ Noctes,’ the noisy 
Christopher laying about him with 
his crutch, and dazzling all the 
world with his tempestuous elo- 
quence. And all or nearly all the 
legendary lore and myth that have 
gathered round “ Ambrose’s” have 
been for the first time swept away. 
To our thinking the gain is greater 
than the loss. Christopher has 
been brought down from the cold 
and impossible altitudes of his 
Jove-like supremacy, and is now 
shown to have been only a man 
full of failings like all of us—but 
a man, be it observed, endowed 
with very remarkable physical and 
intellectual powers. His extra- 
ordinary capacity for work, his 
boundless flow of animal spirits, 
his recklessness, his learning, his 
eloquence, his gaiety —all these 
are happily left to us, and tradi- 
tion is shown not to have leaped 
beyond the truth. But other and 
more human touches are added to 
the picture, and we find that there 
were moments when our Achilles 
became hopelessly unnerved and 
sulked in Ais Tent, and when the 
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thought of a literary quarrel or an 
unkind word from his publisher 
drove him to the depths of suicidal 
and comical despair. It seems to 
us that the faults of Christopher 
had their origin in the same source 
as his most estimable qualities—to 
wit, his invincible boyishness ; and 
this is a trait of character so rare 
and refreshing amid the all too 
dreary record of literary envy, 
and drudgery, and disappointment, 
that we do not think its possession 
is too dearly bought at the price 
of some occasional lapses from 
courtesy, criticism, and common- 
sense. On this hypothesis we do not 
find it impossible to explain why 
Christopher, shortly after expe- 
riencing Wordsworth’s hospitality, 
should have suddenly assailed 
him so bitterly. It was simply 
the freakish act of an impulsive 
boy; and it must be remembered 
that it was from his hands 
that Wordsworth received his 
earliest and most appreciative 
criticism. So, too, with the al- 
most childish apprehension dis- 
played on one or two occasions 
of the results of some impulsive 
attack. When the moment of 
impulsiveness which had sped the 
shaft had passed, nothing appears 
to us more natural than that the 
Professor should dread the asso- 
ciation of his name with a jest 
that might perhaps have proceeded 
more fitly from some student of 
his own. But, as Johnson said of 
another erratic child of genius, 
* Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered ; he was a very great man” ; 
and we do not think many authors 
around whom a mantle of tradition 
has been spread will emerge so 
well when the inmost history of 
their dealings with their publisher 
is laid bare as does our own joyous 
Christopher. It has often since 


been a pastime for small critics 
to yelp at the dead lion; but no 
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serious historian of our century’s 
literature has failed to point out 
his great if unequal merit. His 
style, compared by Hallam to the 
rush of many waters, had no small 
share in breaking down the prim 
formality that was in his day the 
curse of prose; and though now 
and again his impetuosity landed 
him in tumidity or bathos, he 
possessed the real “feeling for 
nature” at a time when this was 
held in small esteem, and he is 
the true forerunner of Ruskin. 
And there is no gainsaying the 
power—the power for good— 
which he wielded in his own day. 
Perhaps no critic except Samuel 
Johnson has had the same influ- 
ence over his contemporaries, or 
has exercised so great and endur- 
ing a personal fascination. When 
Christopher’s crutch descended, 
Olympus shook, and young and 
old, from Coleridge to Tennyson 
and Oarlyle, tacitly or openly paid 
homage. We are again reminded 
of Johnson, and of Macaulay’s 
words about him: “To predomin- 
ate over such a society was not 
easy ; yet even over such a society 
Johnson predominated.” Chris- 
topher ruled undisputed over a 
society scarcely less brilliant and 
infinitely more unruly. Surely it 
is quite idle to pretend that a 
man who could compel this respect 
among a swarm of brilliant con- 
temporaries was anything but a 
very notable man of letters. 

It is one of the freaks of litera- 
ture that when so many smaller 
men have immediately attained to 
the honours of biography, it was 
only recently that the biographer 
of Scott—to name only his most 
patent claim to recognition—had 
this last service done him at 
the facile hands of Mr Andrew 
Lang. The fact, however, that 
Mr Lang did not have access 
to all the possible sources of in- 
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formation seriously deducted from 
the completeness of his portrait. 
‘Maga ’—rejoicing greatly at the 
tardy honour paid to one of her 
“very own” —took occasion to 
express her pleasure at the way 
in which the service was _per- 
formed ; but it was also her duty 
to point out in a friendly spirit 
what appeared to her to be some 
curious misrepresentations in the 
work. The justice of her protest 
is now more fully established by 
Mrs Oliphant’s full and charming 
account of Lockhart’s connection 
with the Magazine, To Mr Lang’s 
mind Lockhart was an_ill-used 
man, goaded by the sorceress 
named ‘ Maga’ into the committal 
of all manner of literary crimes, 
the perpetration of which irre- 
trievably ruined his career. To 
believe his biographer, Lockhart 
was the mildest of men, who in 
an evil hour fell under the power 
of the Edinburgh Circe, and was 
straightway transformed into a 
Scorpion. With apologies to Mr 
Lang and Mr Burchell we say 
“Fudge!” The shade of Lock- 
hart must have smiled sardoni- 
cally at the superfluous zeal of the 
biographer, and we unblushingly 
confess our belief that the real 
Lockhart is the Lockhart of the 
Chaldee MS., and not the Lock- 
hart of Mr Lang’s brilliant apology. 
We prefer our Scorpion, sting and 
all, to the invertebrate creation of 
Mr Lang’s genius, groaning under 
a coat of biographical whitewash, 
and we find abundant justification 
for our immoral preference in the 
volumes before us. The truth is, 
that Mr Lang would have made 
Lockhart one of the ‘‘unco guid” 
against his will, and attempted 
forcibly to thrust him into an ill- 
fitting suit of literary morality. 
The attempt was foredoomed to 
failure, for no sooner did the poor 
Scorpion become editor of the 
‘Quarterly,’ and free from the 
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wiles of ‘Maga,’ than he stung 
Tennyson to the quick, and sought 
congenial solace from the insup- 
portable gravity of his new posi- 
tion by harking back to the sins 
of his*brilliant youth. We cannot 
but rejoice that Lockhart was 
thus faithful to his first love. 
When he felt, to use his own 
cynical words, 


“‘ Over-worked, over-worried, 
Over-Croker’d, over-Murray’d,” 


he found relief by “ stealing off to 
make a ‘ Noctes,’” and he was still 
“ * Maga’s’ very faithful servant ” 
until, to use his own touching 
words, he was “released from all 
service.” We regret to explode 
Mr Lang’s hypothesis; but our 
sorrow is tempered with indig- 
nation that he should have found 
it necessary to subscribe to what 
appears to us one of the two most 
glaring survivals of literary cant. 
Happily the time is gone when 
any self-respecting critic will re- 
peat the parrot-cry concerning 
Thackeray’s cynicism. We wish 
it were the same with the other 
cant. But some are still found to 
hold up the hands of Pecksniffian 
horror at the doings of our early 
nineteenth - century critics, and 
‘Maga’s’ onslaught on the Cock- 
ney School—which name, by the 
way, she invented—and the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ on Keats, and Jeffrey with 
his “This will never do,” have 
become the texts of sermons in- 
numerable. As if, forsooth, our 
young lions had ceased to roar! 
The only difference that strikes us 
between the beginning and end of 
the century is that while the keen 
rapier of Lockhart invariably 
pinked his man beneath the fifth 
rib, our latter-day critics, accord- 
ing to Mr Birrell’s admission in 
the most recent of our critical 
organs, exhaust their wit in flip- 
pant or irrelevant generalisations. 
It would be impossible in these 
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pages to overestimate the value of 
Lockhart’s services to ‘ Maga,’ but 
we would fain believe, in spite of 
Mr Lang’s opinion, that the connec- 
tion was fraught with reciprocal 
benefits. It is perfectly idle to 
speculate what Lockhart might 
have done had he devoted himself 
more to law and less to letters. 
Had Scott’s suit been successful, 
our Scorpion would have become 
Sheriff of Sutherland, but a kinder 
fate and the reputation he owed 
to ‘Maga’ made him editor of 
the ‘Quarterly.’ Sheriffs can be 
made, but brilliant writers are 
born ; and it is one of the feathers 
in the cap of ‘Maga’ that when 
the ‘Quarterly’ required a suc- 
cessor to Gifford, and ‘Fraser’ 
was searching for an editor, her 
London rivals paid her the com- 
pliment of swooping down upon 
the ‘Old Saloon ” and carrying off 
Lockhart and Maginn. 

The mention of Maginn intro- 
duces us to the other lights that 
made up what Christopher called 
the constellation of ‘Maga.’ Of 
these James Hogg is worthy of the 
foremost place, brilliant if un- 
tutored, and, like Falstaff, not only 
witty in himself, but a cause of 
wit in other men. It has some- 
times been said that the Shepherd 
fared hardly at the hands of his 
fellow-contributors, and it is clear 
that he had sometimes himself an 
uneasy suspicion that he was 
being made the subject of an 
elaborate joke. But there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that Wilson 
and Lockhart and Scott had a very 
real respect for his undoubted 
genius ; and if his laughable foibles 
proved too strong a temptation 
for his waggish friends, the result 
of the jest has amply avenged him, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, whom 
all his countrymen love and ad- 
mire, is unquestionably the Shep- 
herd of the ‘Noctes Ambrosiane.’ 
The blow Mrs Oliphant has inflict- 
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ed on the legend of “ Ambrose’s”’ 
seems to us of small account, for 
it is no surprise to learn of any 
enduring literary work that it was 
due to the expenditure of mid- 
night oil rather than to unlimited 
potations of toddy. We have 
been accustomed to think of the 
drama as real, and to picture the 
heroes of the ‘ Noctes’ engaged like 
the gods of old in high thinking 
and deep drinking. But alas! for 
fiction, The “ making a ‘ Noctes’” 
was a much more prosaic matter. 
It was performed by the sweat of 
Lockhart’s and Wilson’s brains, 
and the printer’s devil was not 
unfrequently hammering at the 
door while that marvellous tissue of 
poetry and wisdom and humour 
and nonsense was being manufac- 
tured for the Shepherd’s mouth. 
Happy Shepherd! who was not 
only born great, but literally had 
greatness thrust upon him. Ve 

different the fate of his brilliant 
coadjutor, William Maginn, whose 
splendid abilities have been for- 
gotten, and who lives in general 
recollection only as Captain Shan- 
don—the type for all time of the 
literary Bohemian. And yet there 
is something irresistibly attrac- 
tive in the character of this 
witty Irishman, so reckless of his 
own reputation, so ready to put 
his powers at the service of a 
friend. He had much in common 
with that other Irish ‘“ Doctor,” 
Oliver Goldsmith ; but his marvel- 
lous cleverness—there is no other 
word that so fully meets the case— 
had no stable foundation, and his 
brilliant sallies, like those of Father 
Prout, are known to few but those 
who have the curiosity or leisure 
to ransack the files of periodical 
literature. His life is one of the 
tragedies of letters, and we are 
grateful to Lockhart for embalm- 
ing his memory in that one happy 
epithet, “bright broken Maginn.” 
The epitaph in which these words 
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occur is unique in our literature, 
and shows that like that flagrant 
cynic Thackeray our ruthless Scor- 
pion had in truth the kindest of 
hearts, “faithful,” as the ‘Quar- 
terly’ said of him, “to old ties of 
friendship and affection, ready to 
help even strangers in their hour 
of need.” Poor Maginn’s life is 
indeed a sad commentary on 
Johnson’s words :— 


¢¢ There mark what ills the scholar’s life 
assail— 

Toil, envy, want, the patron and the 
jail.” 


‘Maga’ is glad to think that the 
category is not wholly applicable, 
and that envy, at least, had no 
place among the failings of her 
brilliant and vivacious contributor. 
It is only fitting that in the history 
of her early days there should be 
abundant and sympathetic refer- 
ence to the genius of Ensign 
O’Doherty. 

In the story of ‘Maga’ it is 
inevitable that the main interest 
should centre round those bold 
mariners who carried her safely 
through the stormy seas of her 
early career. But there was never 
any lack of volunteers to man her 
decks, and had there been, there 
was always an efficient pressgang. 
The publisher’s enthusiasm for his 
Magazine was infectious, and it 
is amusing to find that the con- 
tributors he enrolled at once set 
about capturing others. Lockhart, 
Maginn, and Warren, to mention 
only a few names at hazard, all 
exhibited, in the capacity of what 
Mrs Oliphant calls “crimps for 
‘Maga,’” a zealous activity hardly 
inferior to that of Mr Blackwood 
himself, who is humorously alleged 
to have asked every one he met to 
submit an article. Among the 
“captured” are some whose names 
loom larger in the annals of litera- 
ture generally than they do in those 
of ‘Maga’ in particular. There 


was De Quincey, chief of all, most 
vexatious of contributors, whose 
apologies took longer time to in- 
dite than the articles which were 
overdue. But most things can be 
pardoned to genius, and, as Mrs 
Oliphant justly remarks, the honour 
of publishing an essay by the 
Opium-Eater was worth a world 
of editorial vexation. Mr Black- 
wood’s experience of Coleridge was 
equally amusing and vexatious. No 
sooner had the poet been asked to 
contribute than he began to give 
gratuitous advice. Mrs Oliphant’s 
narrative of the proceedings re- 
minds us of the oft-told story of 
the poet. ‘ Did you ever hear me 
preach?” asked Coleridge of Charles 
Lamb ; and the essayist truthfully 
stuttered in reply, “I never heard 
you do anything else.” 

Our mention of the early history 
of ‘Maga’ would scarce be com- 
plete without a word of reference 
to William Blackwood’s connec- 
tion with Sir Walter Scott. Mrs 
Oliphant is second to none of the 
Wizard’s admirers in the depth and 
sincerity of her hero-worship, and 
we are fain to believe with her 
that her hero “never can be 
shamed.” But an impartial study 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott forces 
us to the conclusion that Scott 
was ultimately led to concur in a 
mode of procedure that at one 
time was repugnant to him. The 
truth is, that the publication of 
Scott’s works was conditioned by 
the fact that the publisher, who- 
ever he was, should accept a por- 
tion of John Ballantyne’s unsale- 
able stock. Constable, though ever 
protesting, bore the intolerable 
condition long, and the coquet- 
ting with Blackwood and Murray 
was designed, we cannot doubt, 
not only to obtain a new outlet, 
but also to force his hand, should 
he finally rebel. The result is fully 
told in Mrs Oliphant’s narrative, 
and does not concern us specially 
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here ; but we would only point out 
as a significant fact that when, 
some years earlier, in the case of 
‘Guy Mannering,’ John Ballantyne 
made a proposal somewhat anal- 
ogous to that which Scott adopted 
in his transaction with William 
Blackwood, the indignant answer 
was, “Your expedients are all 
wretched as far as regards me. If 
I lose everything else, I will at least 
keep my honour unblemished.” 
We are far from arguing that 
Scott went beyond his strict rights 
in transferring the ‘ Black Dwarf’ 
from Blackwood to Constable ; but 
the story leaves us with a feeling of 
profound pity that the Waverley 
Novels should have had to be used 
as a bribe for the disposal of a 
bankrupt bookseller’s stock. 

Even before the end of Hogg’s 
career, he found to his astonish- 
ment that ‘Maga’. had become 
too respectable for a repetition of 
the Chaldee joke. In these early 
days, as Oockburn wittily said, 
“there was a natural demand for 
libel” ; but times had changed be- 
fore the closing years of William 
Blackwood’s life, and the Maga- 
zine by the early “thirties” had 
settled down into a course of serene 
and tranquil prosperity. Christo- 
pher was still what De Quincey 
had offered to become, the Atlas 
of the Magazine; and around him 
he had such men as Galt, and 
‘Tom Cringle,” and Chaplain Gleig, 
and “ Delta,” whose centenary 
‘Maga’ is pleased to note is soon 
to be fitly celebrated. Of these 
John Galt has of late years been 
singled out for honour. And 
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not unworthily, for within his 
limits he is a great artist, and 
Mrs Oliphant has felicitously 
termed him the Scottish Defoe. 
He had the same passion for 
detail, the same restraint and 
sobriety of style, and literature 
to him, as to the author of 
‘Robinson Orusoe,’ was no “elegant 
trifling,” but only an element in 
a lifetime marked by the most 
strenuous and varied achievement. 
De Quincey and the Shepherd were 
writing regularly, and the major- 
ity of the “ Noctes” during this 
time were almost wholly from the 
pen of Lockhart. Among newer 
recruits were Archibald Alison, 
who wrote three articles in a 
week, and upon whose prowess 
even Mrs Oliphant “looks with 
awe”; and the author of that 
delightful piece of Irish humour, 
“Father Tom and the Pope,” 
well known to a later generation 
as Sir Samuel Ferguson. Warren 
also was beginning to lay the 
foundations of his gigantic suc- 
cess; but more interesting than 
all is one whom Mrs Oliphant 
has omitted to note. It is a 
delight to ‘Maga’ to be able to 
count among her poets not only 
“ Bridget Elia” but Charles Lamb 
himself—names both, to use his 
own beautiful phrase, “which - 
carry a perfume in the mention.” 
In his essay on “Imperfect Sym- 
pathies” Lamb whimsically con- 
fesses that he tried all his life 
to like Scotsmen,! which was an 
ungrateful saying, since Ohristo- 
pher was one of the first to recog- 
nise his rare and peculiar excel- 





1 In Talfourd’s Life of Lamb there is a delightful account of the one occasion 
on which Christopher and Elia met: ‘* Lamb only once met that remarkable 
person—who has probably more points of resemblance to him than any other 
living poet—and was quite charmed with him. They walked out from Enfield 
together, and strolled happily a long summer’s day, not omitting, however, 
a call for a refreshing draught. Lamb called for a pot of ale or porter—half of 
which would have been his own usual allewance ; and was delighted to hear the 
Professor, on the appearance of the foaming tankard, say reproachfully to the 
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waiter, ‘And one for me. 
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lence. In one of ‘ Maga’s’ earliest 
numbers there is a cordial appre- 
ciation of his genius, and we be- 
lieve Tickler was strictly accurate 
when he boasted in the ‘ Noctes’ 
that it was ‘ Maga’ that first made 
the name of Charles Lamb known 
outside the borders of Oockaigne. 
To enumerate the contributors 
to ‘Maga’ is no part of our pre- 
sent intention, and if we have 
allowed the earlier period to pre- 
dominate unduly, we have the ex- 
cuse that the presence of Lockhart 
and Wilson seems to us to pervade 
both of Mrs Oliphant’s volumes. 
There is no lack of curious anec- 
dote embedded in these deeply in- 
teresting letters ; but thanks to the 
skill of the biographer, we become 
absorbed in the fortunes of many 
writers, regarding whom time has 
not fully indorsed the contem- 
porary reputation. Nothing could 
' be more entertaining than the story 
of Samuel Warren’s career, and we 
note the progress of his wonder- 
ful romance, rejoice at his success, 
and enjoy his frank and diverting 
egotism as heartily as if the world 
had finally exalted him beyond 
the Charles Dickens of whom he 
was the “fearless rival.” Almost 
more extraordinary still are the let- 
ters of Samuel Phillips, the “Jew 
Boy,” who rose to a leading posi- 
tion in journalism, and whose long 
duel with death is so remarkable 
an instance of indomitable will. 
The names of Bulwer Lytton and 
Charles Lever, on the other hand, 
connect us with the present day, 
through that intervening period 
irradiated by the genius of Aytoun, 
the Hamleys, Laurence Oliphant, 
George Eliot, Laurence Lockhart, 
and the author of ‘ Katie Stewart,’ 
and some few of that older band 
who happily still survive, and are 
able in a special sense to share 
with ‘Maga’ in the joys and sor., 
rows of her retrospect. For a 
retrospect of this kind is fitted to 
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awaken both sorrow and pride, 
pride in the long succession of emi- 
nent men and women who have 
given ‘Maga’ of their best, and 
served her with chivalrous devo- 
tion ; profound sorrow as one after 
another the “old familiar faces” 
disappear from the stage. ‘‘One 
friend drops into the shadows here 
and there: another comes to the 
front and takes his place. It is an 
epitome of the course of life.” 





The annals of a publishing house, 
from their very nature, inevitably 
throw many curious sidelights on 
those who played a part in its his- 
tory, and lay bare to our eyes many 
traits of character that necessarily 
elude the pursuit of the most 
vigilant and indefatigable of ordi- 
nary biographers. For the rela- 
tion of author and publisher is 
essentially unique, and not un- 
frequently the publisher’s office 
becomes a literary confessional, in 
which have been unfolded the 
hopes and fears, the ambitions, 
the most secret foibles, the most 
intimate feelingsof many an author, 
which were jealously guarded from 
the public gaze. It is highly 
honourable to the traditions of our 
national publishing that the cases 
are sO numerous wherein an orig- 
inally business connection has de- 
veloped into a lifelong bond of 
confidence and friendship, for few 
relations are more liable to fitful 
gusts of misunderstanding and 
estrangement. With a certain 
community of interest there is 
obviously a manifest diversity, 
and there have been well-known 
writers of recent years who pro- 
posed in all seriousness to return 
to the custom of the golden age, 
when every writer published 
through his bookseller. There was 
to be no more heartless rejection 
of manuscript, no more casting of 
pearls before swine. The minor 
poet and the rejected novelist were 
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to appeal directly to the public 
purse and conscience, and were to 
reap a golden harvest untithed by 
a rapacious publisher. The scheme 
wascertainly “childlike and bland” ; 
but, like most things in this world, 
it had been tried before with dis- 
couraging results. It is curious 
to find from these volumes that 
even the “literary agent” is no 
novelty, for some eighty years ago 
he was fully anticipated by Mr 
Alaric A. Watts, whose middle 
name our Scorpion took the un- 
warrantable liberty of changing 
from the anti-climatic Alexander 
into the consistent but terrible 
Attila. The folly of a publisher 
is indeed proverbial, and is the 
target for the withering scorn of 
every unsuccessful author who, in 
grotesque illustration of the most 
elementary of logical fallacies, con- 
soles himself with the reflection 
that ‘Lorna Doone’ went a-begging 
in its day! And this, too, is a 
popular argument that quickly 
seizes on the public imagination, 
and far outweighs in picturesque- 
ness the other very different 
mistake of the publisher who 
“places his money on the wrong 
horse,” and learns by experience 
that the commercial and literary 
value of a book is often in inverse 
proportion to the fanciful qualities 
attributed to it by its fond be- 
getter. Mrs Oliphant — herself, 
‘Maga’ is proud to think, a signal 
instance of the possibility of 
reconciling the difference — has 
alluded to the difficulties attend- 
ing the relationship with singular 
discernment and sympathy. With 
much humour and penetration she 
sympathises with the almost com- 
ical amazement of the author who 
finds that his labour has brought 
‘no reward, and with the publisher 
who realises ruefully that the work 
on which he has built his hopes 
has failed to cover the cost of its 
production. When the author is 
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brilliant and the publisher vir- 
tuous, clearly a scapegoat must 
be found. With some diffidence 
we venture to suggest that the 
real culprit is none other than 
that hoary miscreant, the General 
Reader. But we are hopeful that 
the time will come when the 
general reader will extend indefi- 
nitely the generality of his reading, 
and then the publishing lion and 
the literary lamb will lie down 
together, and the republic of letters 
will become Utopia, Limited. 


There is one side of Mrs 
Oliphant’s volumes on which we 
have not hitherto touched, al- 
though, in the second volume 
especially, it is perforce the main 
subject of interest, to eschew 
which entirely would be as false in 
its mock modesty as it would cer- 
tainly be unfair to the accomplished 
biographer. We venture to think 
that one of the secrets of ‘Maga’s’ 
success has been the strictly im- 
personal nature of her editor- 
ship; and among the numerous 
characters so vividly depicted 
by Mrs Oliphant’s pen, not the 
least notable are our founder 
and his sons. The beginning of 
‘Maga’ was virtually the begin- 
ning of the successful career of 
William Blackwood, and _ the 
scheme he formulated was as dis- 
tinctly an innovation in periodical 
literature as was that of Edward 
Cave nearly ninety years before. 
He had the shrewdness to per- 
ceive the vast importance it was 
to a publishing house to possess 
an organ which might attract 
the best of young contemporary 
writers to his side, and be, as it 
were, a nursery for authors, It is 
interesting to note how, during the 
history of the firm, the utility of 
his project was verified, and how 
nearly all the writers mentioned 
in these annals, who lived to 
reflect lustre on their publisher, 
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made their first acquaintance with 
the firm in the réle of contributors 
to ‘Maga.’ At the same time, it is 
pertinent to observe that in one 
important respect the interests of 
the Magazine conflicted with those 
of the publishing house. It is 
inevitable that every magazine 
should have its long list of re- 
jected contributors, of whom but 
one here and there is destined 
to achieve greatness. Nothing is 
more natural than that the rejected 
aspirant will pay his addresses else- 
where ; and to take only one ex- 
ample, the House of Blackwood was 
deprived of the glory of Thackeray 
because an early effort was per- 
haps not unjustifiably deemed un- 
suitable for the Magazine. But 
on the whole, nothing could be 
more satisfying than the relations 
between our founder and his au- 
thors and contributors. The pub- 
lisher and editor from the first had 
the entire confidence of his team ; 
and it is almost pathetic, if humor- 
ous, to read how, when any difficulty 
arose, the Leopard and the Scor- 
pion turned to their editor for sup- 
port. The “man in plain apparel ” 
was undoubtedly happy in his con- 
tributors; but it was his own stout 
heart and firm hands that piloted 
‘Maga’ through the treacherous 
currents that engulfed so many 
of her promising rivals. Luckily 
for ‘Maga,’ the sons of her founder 
were equally devoted to her cause; 
and if ‘Maga’ has been blamed 
for exercising a curious spell over 
her contributors, it can at least be 
replied that her founder and his 
sons were themselves among the 
willing victims, and were ready to 
sacrifice everything in her service. 
Few young men have been left 
with such an honourable and oner- 
ous legacy as were Alexander and 
Robert Blackwood ; but they suc- 
ceeded in compelling the respect 
of men so different as Lockhart 
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and Lytton, and their reward was 
that ‘ Maga’ left their keeping with 
even additional lustre, and that the 
young brother John, whose career 
they zealously watched, lived to 
confer added distinction on their 
father’s name. 


Nothing has been more sadden- 
ing to ‘Maga’ in this retrospect 
of her youth than the fact that 
the hand which penned these 
Annals is now cold in death, It 
is curious to think of any link 
between our own prosaic age and 
that lively time when Christopher 
was in his prime, and “there 
was a natural demand for libel.” 
But Mrs Oliphant bridges the 
gap, for was she not introduced 
to the “ Professor” by the kindly 
“Delta”! Mrs Oliphant has been 
content to reproduce this portion 
of the story of ‘Maga’ and her 
publishers with nothing but the 
faintest allusion to her own share 
in the plot. And yet it might 
well have been otherwise, for we 
doubt if any Magazine has ever 
been more faithfully served. It 
is ‘Maga’s’ misfortune that her 
history to John Blackwood’s death 
in 1879 was not finished by her 
gifted ally: it is her profound 
regret that Mrs Oliphant did not 
live to know that ‘Maga’ was more 
than satisfied with the brilliant 
performance of this final task. 
‘Maga’ has had the good for- 
tune to inscribe many very emi- 
nent names upon her banner, but 
we must go back to the days of 
Wilson and Lockhart and Aytoun 
for any parallel to the brilliancy 
and loyalty and unwavering devo- 
tion of Margaret Oliphant. Felix 
opportunitate mortis. We could 
hardly have wished for our very 
valued contributor a more fitting 
end to her long life of literary toil 
than this brilliant chronicle of the 
periodical she loved to serve. 
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Beauty and Ugliness. By Vernon Leg and C,/ANsTRUTHER-THOMSON,  Contem- 
porary Review, October. : 








Art and-the Daily Press. By JoszpH PannELt. Mineteenth Century, October. 

Durer’s Visit to the Netherlands. By Sir W. Martin Conway, Fortnightly Ree 
view, September. ries 

Specimens of Italian Folk-Songs, By Mrs. Worrsoun. Nineteenth Century, October. 


TRAVEL. 


At Arcachon. By W.M. FuLterton. Fortnightly Review, October. | 
7” a ae bang Goldfields (with Map), By HAgry DE WINnDT. Contemporary Review, 
eptember, ; 
The Clondyke Goldfields (with Map). By Marx S, Wang, M. D. fortnightly Re- 
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From Tyree to Glencoe. By Lapy ArcHIBALD CAMpBrLL. ineteenth Century, Sept. 
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Richard Holt Hutton. By Jutta Wepcwoop. Contemporary Review, October. 

Mr. Pitt in Private Life. By WittiAm TovnBEE. Westminster Review, October. 

eae” ip ata of Gay de Maupassant. By Hannan Lyncu. Fortnightly Review, 
ctober. eid a : 

A Statesman’s Autobiography; Earl of Carnarvon. Fortnightly Review, October. 

Dr. Von Miquel, “The Kaiser’s Own Man.” By EpirH SELLERs. ineteenth Cen- 

tury, September. got 

Mr. John Morley. By Norman Hapcoop. Contemporary Review, September. 

Georges Darien. By Ourpa. Fortnightly Review, September. ~~ ° 

Mr. Barnato. By Harry RayMonp. Contemporary Review, August. . 

Mrs. Oliphant. By Mrs. Harry Gocaitt. Fortnightly Review, August. 

Paseal. By Lestiz STEPHEN. Fortnightly Review, July.° ~~: °° ~~ 

The Princes of Orleans. By Constance Lurciirre. Fortnightly Review, July. 
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The Zionist Congress. By THEopoRE HERZL. Contemporary Review, October. 
Philo-Zionists and Anti-Semites. By Hersert Bentwicu. Mineteenth Century, Oct. 


Century, October. : 
The New Sayings of Christ. By Dr. M. R. James. Contemporary Review, August. 
The **Logia” and the Gospels. By J. Renpet Harris. Contemporary Review, Sept. 
Zionism, By Dr. Emit Reicu, Mineteenth Century, August. 
The Ecclesiastical Outlook, By G. W. E. Russgcy. Contemporary Review, August. 
The Methodist Saints and-Sinners. By the Rev. R. C. NIGHTINGALE. Contemporary 
Review, September, 


The Pope and the Anglican Archbishops. By the Rev. Father Rypger. Vineteenth. 


Century, July. 
ECONOMICS. 


Nineteenth Century, October, 
Rimetalism and the Bank, By:Corn-Hiti. Contemporary Review, October. 
The * Back-jumping” of Labour, By W. H. Mattock Meneteenth Century, Sept. 


September 
The Increasing Duration of Human Life. By Lady GLeNesK. Mineteenth Century, 
September. ; ; 
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est results of thought or science, 
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soundest dicta of criticism.”— 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. jo “™™ 
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